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CHAPTER XV. 
SINDA’S BROTHER. 

J INLEY awoke next morning with a stupefying sense of privation and 

pain. Once for all, she had lost Rochford. In the bewildering misery 
of her position that alone was clear, He did not love her as she would be 
loved, and he was not the man she thought she loved. It might be that there 
was nothing serious in his sudden demonstration of affection for Miss Cour- 
celles; it might be that sensible men and women of the world would think little 
of an unpremeditated and involuntary ebullition of old sentiment under such 
circumstances toward an old flame; it might be that as the world went Roch- 
ford’s wife had no ground for any serious grievance; all that might very 
well be. Also it was likely enough that a goodly proportion of happy, loving, 
nnd now well-beloved wives, would not have been the wives of their present 
husbands if the husbands had not seen them soon after a quarrel with some 
former idol. Linley turned over these considerations in her mind more or 
less vaguely, summoning them up partly from her reading and partly from 
what she remembered having heard sensible people say. But these thoughts 
in no wise altered her position. Her loss was all the same. Her husband 
had never loved her with what she would have called love; and he was not, 
never had been, never could be, what she was once too proud to believe him. 
Nothing on earth could change or conjure away these realities. 

Even at what seem to be moments of great heart-crises, mere littlenesses 
sometimes come to occupy the foreground. Linley was conscious all through 
her melancholy reflections, through all her dismal recognition of her life's 
bereavement, that she dreaded meeting Rochford alone, and did not know how 
to talk to him. 

She might have spared herself any trouble on that subject. Rochford was 
in manner just the same as any other morning, except that perhaps he was 
a shade more attentive and gentle in his bearing to Linley—to whom, indeed, 


he was ordinarily gentle and attentive enough. 

“Tuxham is coming here this afternoon, Linley. He begs that you will 
take him to the Academy and point him out the pictures that he ought to see.” 

“TI didn’t think Mr. Tuxham cared much about pictures.” 

‘He doesn’t care about them. But he likes to show you by ever so many 
reasofis how bad they are, and how little each particular painter understands 
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of his own style of art. Show him one by Millais and tell him it’s Leighton’s, 
and he'll demonstrate that Leighton’s manner is wretched, and that Millais is 
the only true artist.” 

A card was brought in from Mr. Platt witha message to say that Mr. Platt 
particularly wished to see Mr. Rochford, but would come at any time in the 
day Mr. Rochford would appoint, if Mr. Rochford was engaged just then. 

“Let's have him now,” said Rochford. ‘I had rather he came while you 
were here, Linley. You can ask after his wife, and all that-sort of thing—show 
some interest in him—better than I can.” 

“I like him very much,” said Linley. ‘ He is so unselfish and sincere.” 

“My dear child, everybody must have some good quality. What in the 
name of heaven could we do with Platt if he were selfish and insincere?” 

Mr. Platt entered the room with one or two awkward bows and an air of 
fussy importance. When he saw Linley he became more awkward still, and 
a deeper flush of modesty came over his homely red-bearded face. 

“Mr. Rochford, sir, I have taken the liberty to trouble you this early—in 
fact, immaturely, as I may say; but I didn’t mean—far from it—to trouble 
Mrs. Rochford too.” 

“Shall I leave you for a while, Mr. Platt? shall I be in the way?” 

“Oh, please, ma’am, Mrs. Rochford, not at all; quite the reverse, I’m 
sure. I have come to ask for your good husband’s advice; but your advice 
too, Mrs. Rochford, will be a favor. In fact, it is just one of those situations 
in which the delicate sentiment and—and—the noble instincts, ma’am, of a 
woman—that is, of a lady—will be highly appreciated and esteemed a favor. 
But you won’t think, ma’am, I beg, that in anything I’m about to say there is 
any ostentation or pride.” 

“IT don’t think any one, even an enemy, Mr. Platt, would suspect you of 
ostentation,” said Linley smiling—* I mean if you had an enemy.” 

“Which the best of us may have, ma’am—the best of us may have. If you 
try to do good in the world, it’s quite surprising the number of enemies that 
spring up. Life is a battle, some poet says, Mr. Rochford, I think.” 

“IT think a good many poets have made the remark,” Rochford answered 
carelessly. 

* Well, sir, that only confirms the truth of it. In the multitude of coun- 
sellors we ought to have wisdom, I’m sure; and when the counsellors agree— 
which they don't often, Mrs. Rochford—we have a right to believe them. 
But I am consuming in idle remarks your valuable time. Let me come to 
my point.” 

Rochford nodded his head encouragingly. 

“Well,” said Mr. Platt, laying one hand on each of his knees and looking 
fixedly on the ground, ‘ta great honor has been paid to me. It’s an honor, 
Mr. Rochford—and Mrs. Rochford—of which I never could have dreamt; not 
to say when I was a boy, sir—and ma’am—but when I was a middle-aged 
man. We live in a constitutional country; in a country of representative in- 
stitutions, as you know well, Mr. Rochford—and your good lady too does not 
need to learn of me; and I believe it’s generally accounted that a man in this 
country cannot attain to a more honorable position than that of representing 
his native city in Parliament?” 

Rochford looked up a little surprised, and contracted his eyebrows. 

“No doubt it’s a very honorable position, or at least it onght to be.” (Roch- 
ford had himself sometimes had impulses to seek a seat in Parliament, but 
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always putaway the idea, or perhaps allowed it to float away. He felt a little 
irritated now at thought of the honor being actually offered to such a person 
as Mr. Platt.) 

“Yes, Mr. Rochford, as you say, it ought to be. I am well aware that it 
ain’t always—I mean that it is not always—kept as honorable as it ought to 
be, nor yet acquired by the most deserving persons. A profession, I have 
heard it said, never disgraced a man, but a man may disgrace any profession ; 
and likewise a parliamentary position. Still, the posiiion in itself is honorable, 
and to which honorable men do aspire.” 

“ Quite right, quite right; there is no reason whatever why you should not 
turn your attention that way, Mr Platt.” 

*«* Excuse me, Mr. Rochford; hear me out, sir—and Mrs. Rochford. Well, 
sir, I’ve been invited to stand as candidate for the representation of my native 
town—the town where me and Mrs. Platt worked in the same factory, ma’am ; 
and where many a time we went about the streets barefoot, if I may be al- 
lowed to sayso. Well, that’s something of a compliment to be paid toa man; 
and we're all mortal. But, Mr. Rochford, I know well that the compliment 
ain’t paid to me. It’s paid to the cause, sir, of which I am the humble advo- 
cate; the cause of some of our poorer brethren, ma’am, which the Lord has 
graciously permitted me to advocate.” 

“Perhaps you can advocate the cause all the better by having the letters 
M. P. added to your name,” said Rochford quietly. Rochford was not given 
to sneering, but he loved to detect little human weaknesses, and he felt con- 
vinced he had found one in this instance. He glanced at Linley as if to invite 
her attention. Rochford of late seldom lost a chance of inviting Linley to 
observe that men were not usually heroes. 

“There it is, Mr. Rochford! There you've hit it, sir; and with all your 
usual acuteness! You've just come to the point, sir.” 

“IT thought so.” 

“That's what we've been talking over—me and Mrs. Platt—all the morn- 
ing. If I could serve the cause better. Ah, yes; but suppose I couldn’t—how 
would that be? Now that’s what I’ve come to talk to you about, Mr. Roch- 
ford, and very glad Iam that your good lady is here too. Mr. Rochford, sir, 
I've got it into my head lately that I’ve been only sent on earth to make the 
voice of that class of my fellow beings heard all through the length and 
breadth of the land. Why shouldn’t I have a mission, sir? Every one has, I 
hope.” 

“I haven’t found mine yet,” said Rochford. 

“Time enough, sir. It will come, you may depend upon it. Well, ma’am, 
what other mission could Ihave? I’m not a clever man, nor a scholar; and 
why did I get so much money—why did things prosper with me? Mrs. Platt 
and me, we haven't any children, and don’t want much money anyhow. How 
did I touch the hearts of the crowd at Exeter Hall? I am no speaker. I 
tried to prepare a speech, I own, but I didn’t say a word of what I meant to 
say when the time came. Because it’s made my business and my mission to 
advocate that cause, and because that’s my appointed duty in life.” 

“ Well, one can’t have a better platform than the House of Commons.” 

“Now that’s just what I don’t know, sir, and what I want you to advise 
me about. It would be a good platform for you, I don’t doubt. You could 
talk to gentlemen like a gentleman. But how about me, Mr. Rochford—and 
Mrs. Rochford? Suppose I make a speech there, and get out in my grammar 
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or my pronunciation—wouldn’t they laugh at me? That wouldn’t matter 
neither; a man mustn't heed being laughed at ina good cause. But how if the 
unworthy advocate makes the good cause seem laughable? wouldn't that be 
spoiling the very work I have in hand? That’s what me and Mrs. Platt have 
been asking ourselves. That’s what I want to ask you both now, taking the 
liberty to assume that we are real friends.” 

The question was certainly not an easy one to deal with. Rochford began 
with some commonplaces about Mr. Platt overrating his own deficiencies, but 
Platt gravely interposed : 

‘‘Mr. Rochford, sir, I do beg that you'll treat me quite as a friend. I beg, 
sir, therefore, that you won't think of me so much as of the cause I have at ‘art. 
I’m sure, sir, if I was to ask you whether you thought I was skilful enough to 
jump out of this window and come safely on the ground fifteen feet below, 
you wouldn’t let me break my legs for the sake of pleasing my vanity as a 
jumper. You'd say frankly, Platt, my good fellow, you’re too heavy for that 
sort of thing, and you’ve not had the training—don’t do it. Well now, sir, 
believe me, I'd rather break my legs than bring any ridicule on the cause of 
these pore fellow creatures that it’s my duty to advocate.” 

“I don’t think any House of Commons, if it’s composed of gentlemen,” 
interposed Linley warmly, *‘could mistake you, Mr. Platt, or fail to do you 
justice.” 

“Mrs. Rochford, ma’am, it’s one thing to know a person, and to know that 
he means well; it’s another thing not to know him and only to hear him 
speak. You, ma’am, are kind enough to overlook my defects—you’re not a 
person to turn a friend into ridicule (Linley winced a little under this praise) ; 
but how could I expect the House of Commons to be so considerate? But 
that isn’t the thing, after all. I shouldn’t mind their laughing at me. But 
would that last, and would it injure the cause of my pore people? I’m told, 
and I have read, that once a thing becomes ridiculous in Parliament it hasn't 
got any chance. I’m sorry if that’s so; but if it is so, Lain’t a going to run the 
fifty-fifth part of a risk of damaging my cause for the vanity of representing 
my native city in Parliament. Now, Mr. Rochford, sir, I throw myself upon 
you as a friend, and a gentleman, and a learned man, and all that, to advise 
me.” 

Then Mr. Platt rubbed his forehead, cleared his throat, and looked from 
one to the other. ; 

** Which way does your own instinct lead you, Mr. Platt ?” asked Linley, 
as Rochford remained silent. 

* Well, ma’am, two ways—according to the way of considering it. I don’t 
think I’m fit for it, and yet I don’t say I shouldn’t like the honor of it. But 
I put all that away, and I only ask how shall I best serve my cause? ” 

‘Tam about the worst person in the world to advise any one,” said Rochford. 
“T never could see that any one course in life was sure to have much advan- 
tage over any other. I should give you the advice offered to Panurge when 
he wanted to know whether he ought to marry.” 

* But that was a different case, sir. That only concerned the gentleman 
himseM—and the lady, of course; and I think they might have made up their 
minds for themselves without consulting anybody. Me and Mrs. Platt didn’t 
ask for any advice, you may be sure; and I dare say, Mrs. Rochford, ma’am, 
you didn’t consult any adviser but your own ’‘art.” 

‘No, Linley consulted no adviser—that is quite certain,” said Rochford in 
a low tone. 
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** She hadn’t need to, sir. But what advice did the gentleman get—your 
friend?” 

“Well, you see the advice wouldn't apply, Mr. Platt—and it’s only a char- 
acter in a book,” Rochford added hastily. 

“ There it is, now,” Mr. Platt said rather ruefully. ‘These are the mistakes 
a man makes who isn’t a scholar. Suppose I said something like that in the 
House of Commons?” 

“Mr. Platt,” Linley remarked earnestly, “I don’t know anything about 
the House of Commons, but I don’t see why you need have any fear of that 
place or any other if you keep to your own subject and speak from your 
heart.” 

“Then you would go on, ma’am, if you was me?” 

“That I would. But pray don’t mind me—I don’t know anything about 
it; and women are always for rushing wildly on and doing rash things.” 

**Mrs. Rochford has never been to the House of Commons,” said Rochford 
coldly, “and she knows very, very little of the ways of London. My advice 
would be worth nothing, Mr. Platt, so I don’t offer it. You had better ask Valen- 
tine; he understands most things, and has a decisive way when he makes up 
his mind. If you are not pressed for time, I’ll send for him.” 

Rochford rang the bell and bade a servant send to Mr. Valentine’s cham- 
bers and ask him if he could spare a few moments’ time. 

* Hadn't I better wait on him?” Mr. Platt suggested; ‘won't he think it 
stnange our sending for him?” 

“No,” replied Rochford; ‘* he knows all my indolent ways, and he delights 
in going about.” 

Linley thought that if she were a man she would hardly relish being sum- 
moned so cavalierly even to the presence of a friend. 

“Mr. Valentine is very good-natured,” she said aloud, ‘and remarkably 
patient.” 

“He seems a truly devoted friend,” Mr. Platt observed. 

« And he has nothing to do,” said Linley. She felt a certain spice of ma- 
lignity in her toward the friend whom no fault could affect, and who was al- 
ways willing to come when sent for. 

“Lucky for me,” Rochford remarked; “I shouldn’t know how to get on 
without him.” 

* You don’t happen to know,” Mr. Platt asked, “of any young man that 
wants a situation as secretary, Mr. Rochford?” 

“ Were you thinking of Mr. Valentine?” Linley interposed. ‘TI fear his 
time is all engaged, Mr. Platt.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Rochford. Not of a gentleman like that, surely. But some 
young man, clever, and a good scholar, and poor of course, to whom such 
salary as I could give would be an object—somebody, you know, who could 
write letters, and talk French, and help me in getting up meetings; some- 
body with a suggestive mind, Mr. Rochford, a suggestive mind, which I don’t 
hesitate to say I haven’t got myself.” 

“T don’t know anybody,” said Rochford. 

“Tonly wish I knew some one, Mr. Platt,” said Linley. “I think one 
could hardly serve a better cause or have a better employer. I wish I were 
a@ young man.” 

“ Ah, ma’am, yours is a happier and a brighter destiny than us men could 
have,” said Mr. Platt. 
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While they talked Mr. Tuxham presented himself and was made acquainted 
with the subject of controversy. 

**Good!”’ said that decided arbitrator. ‘Do so, Platt, by all means. Go 
into the House of Commons and crown your career by adding one more 
talker to that mob of talkers. It’s a mob, the House of Commons, and the 
worst kind of mob—a well-dressed, wealthy, snobbish, dinner-eating, white- 
choker-wearing mob! Go in there, Platt, and have the comfort of knowing 
that after all you are only a bawler on the edge of the mob, and that you 
hardly belong to it at all. Go into the House of Commons—that’s what 
comes of philanthropy!” 

“You are hard, Mr. Tuxham, but you mean it well, and I don’t deny that 
I have now and then thought something of the same kind.” 

“Then why do you go to make a fool of yourself at yeur time of life? 
Where is your wife? why doesn’t she teach you better sense?” 

“ You don’t think of the cause, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“ Bosh!” said Tuxham. 

“For shame!” exclaimed Linley; while Rochford laughed, greatly amused. 
«Mr. Platt, I hope you won’t be talked out of your good purposes by any 
ridicule or discouragement. I respect and admire you for what you are do- 
ing.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, very much. I am proud to have the ladies on my 
side. I’m not discouraged, ma’am—I couldn’t be; for I know that I have a 
mission.” 

‘Haye a what?” Tuxham asked, turning sharply round. 

“A mission—from Providence, sir.” 

“Oh, then, I give you over altogether, Platt. A man with a mission—a 
man who can have the self-conceit to suppose that Heaven has specially 
chosen him out——” 

“TI hope Heaven can choose even the humblest of us out as instruments,” 
Mr. Platt began. 

“I dare say it can,” said Tuxham; “ but I don’t believe we generally know 
it when it does. I thought to have a mission was a woman’s part.” 

“Submission I should have thought was a woman’s part in your judg- 
ment, Mr. Tuxham,” said Linley. 

“Mme. de Staél said so, madame, and she was a very clever woman; but 
she didn’t make puns—certainly not bad ones.” 

“Are we not rather wandering away from our subject?” Rochford sug- 
gested. 

Luckily Mr. Valentine came to bring them back to it. He heard the whole 
case stated by Mr. Platt, and thought it over, holding his beard in one hand 
the while. 

“* What is the opinion of the general public? ” he asked—“ I mean as rep- 
resented in this room.” 

‘IT have no opinion,” said Rochford. ‘Iam for Mr. Platt doing whatever 
he likes. He is certain in any case to wish afterwards that he had done the 
other thing.” 

“T have an opinion,” Tuxham said—‘* I am in the habit of forming opin- 
ions. But I shan’t tell you what I think just yet, Valentine, because you 
would be sure to take the opposite view out of sheer contradiction.” 

‘“‘T have an opinion too,” said Linley, ‘‘ but it is formed, like most women’s 
opinions, without knowing anything about the matter; and so I shall keep it to 
myself, Mr. Valentine.” 
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* Oh, si sic omnia—I mean omnes—I mean all women; I suppose they are 
not neuter—I wish they would all show as much discretion,” Tuxham re- 
marked. 

“Your Latin, Tuxham, your fresh and original quotation,’ said Valentine, 
“suggests a way out of the difficulty. Let us appeal to the fates. Let us con- 
sult the sortes Virgiliane. 

‘* Who are they?” Mr. Platt asked. 

*‘Here’s a Virgil,” Valentine went on without offering any explanation. 
** Let's open it anywhere—first line on the left page. Here you are, Platt, my 
good fellow : 

Qui vita bene credat emi quo tendis honorem, 
There’s a spur to your intent! Many a man, sir, would think the honor you 
are driving after cheaply bought with his life! Go forward, Platt, and die a 
member of Parliament. The oracle lias spoken!” 

‘But you are mistaken, Mr. Valentine; that don’t apply to me. I don’t 
want the honor—at least I don’t care so much about it as all that comes to. I 
want to know if I can do any good.” 

““Open the book for yourself, then,” said Valentine, “and see what will 
come of it.” 

Mr. Platt took the book half-reluctantly, and with an expression of puzzled 
good-humor. He had such a veneration for the scholarship he lacked that he 
was not prepared to deny to the Latin poet the possibility of divination, while 
at the same time the whole proceeding seemed rather childish. His good- 
humored nature prevailed, and he opened the volume at random. 

“Why, look here!” Valentine exclaimed. ‘It’s as clear and encouraging 
as—as Tuxham’s face.” (Mr. Tuxham was frowning darkly at all this foolery, 
and now turned to the window in utter contempt.) ‘ Listen: ‘ Missus in im- 
perium magorum.’ Sent into the Imperial Parliament.” 

Platt shook his head with a good-humored smile. 

“‘ ’'d rather have your own opinion, Mr. Valentine. I’m afraid Virgil didn’t 
quite understand all the circumstances of the case.” 

“I fear you are not likely to get much assistance from any of us here, Mr. 
Platt,” Linley said with a certain bitterness in her tone. ‘* Your interests are 
too serious for us. We have nothing to do, and we only want to amuse our- 
selves.” 

“I’m sure that can’t be said of you, Mrs. Rochford, ma’am,” the kindly 
Platt hastened to declare. ‘ And as for our friend Valentine here, I know his 
ways, and I know he’s only just trying to get time in this way to give the 
thing another thought or two. I don’t mind him, bless you; I can wait till 
the spirit moves him.” 

“ Platt,” said Valentine, ** you are a sensible fellow, and I have made up 
my mind. Go into the House of Commons by all means, since you have the 
chance of getting in there on such honorable terms and without fawning or 
bribing. Talk on your own subject when there’s an opportunity; talk right 
out from your heart, and don’t talk too long. The House, with all its faults, 
is a mob with a manly heart—it will understand a sincere man. Iam _ pre- 
pared to bet any nameless amount, with Tuxham or any other cheap cynic, 
that you get a hearing.” 

“Then you really think I shan’t injure the cause—and get laughed at?” 
Plxtt asked with beaming eyes. 

** Somebody laughs at everybody—that’s a law of life. But there will be 
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no laugh that you need care about. The House—as a House, mind—will un- 
derstand you, Platt, and your cause will go ahead. Lucky fellow to have a 
cause!” 

«A good heart finds a good cause,” said Linley, who still felt rather vexed 
at the manner in which Mr. Platt had been received. Then she grew abashed, 
and thought her axiom must have sounded like a line from a school-girl’s 
copy-book. 

“I’m much obliged to you, Valentine,” Mr. Platt said. ‘ Your words en- 
courage me. I'll report progress to Mrs. Platt, and we'll talk it over.” 

A servant brought a message to Linley just as Mr. Platt was rising to take 
his leave. 

“Will you kindly remain a moment, Mr. Platt?” Linley asked. ‘“* Here is 
a visitor in whom I should like to interest you, if I could—if he deserves your 
interest.” 

“Any one, ma’am, in whom you-—” Mr. Platt began, and stopped 
there, thinking he had made his meaning clear enough. 

** Louis, this is the young man of whom I told you—whom I met yester- 
day—the brother of my little Sinda. I don’t know anything of him, but I 
should like to give him a helping hand if we could—and if he deserves it. 
May we see him here?” 

“Yes, Linley, if you wish it. I should be only too glad to have a chance 
of helping him.” 

Mr. Rochford spoke with unusual emphasis, and he was quite sincere. He 
longed for a chance of doing anything which could please Linley, and he 
knew it would be of no avail to make her a present of a new bonnet or a 
bracelet. He wished too to seem not quite mean and ignoble in her eyes. 
The turning up of this new protégé of hers was therefore opportune. Mr. 
Rochford was resolved to find merit in the protégé, whatever he might prove 
to be, and to favor any whim of Linley’s regarding him. He had a vague im- 
pression that Linley would perhaps wish to have him employed as a page, or 
a groom, or a gardener. 

Mr. Rochford certainly was not prepared to see the well-dressed, ‘gentle- 
manlike young man, of graceful form (though very short) and perfectly easy 
manners, who now presented himself, and who went up to Linley with the air 
of an ordinary visitor, only perhaps bowing a little lower than is the custom 
of our unconcerned British youth of to-day. 

Linley hastened to present him to her husband. His name she had only 
learned for the first time when she received his card, on which was added in 
pencil, “ Sinda’s brother.” 

‘Louis, this is Mr. Albert Marzell, of whom I told you—Sinda’s brother.” 

“Mr. Rochford will know me best as Sinda’s brother,” said the new-comer. 
“ His unparalleled kindness to her is my excuse for asking Mrs. Rochford to 
allow me to pay this visit. How can I thank you, Mr. Rochford?” 

“T am only afraid I don’t deserve any thanks; it was all my wife’s doing, 
not mine. +I am very glad to see you, Mr.—.” Rochford had not quite 
caught the name. 

“You don’t want to be thanked,” the young man said with a smile in his 
bright eyes. ‘ All the better for me How could I say half what I feel? As 
for Mrs. Rochford, I can only thank her as one thanks a patron saint—I mean 
as people do in other countries—in silent prayer.” 

“Why, this is a morning call,” Mr. Tuxham muttered. 
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“You have come from abroad, Mr. Marzell?” Linley said, wishing to give 
a turn to the conversation. 

“I have been beating about Europe for many years.” 

“ As a courier, probably,” grumbled Tuxham, thus harmlessly relieving 
his mind; for he took care that his comment was not heard by anybody but 
Valentine. 

“ Not as a traveller—I need hardly say that, I suppose; but only trying to 
make a living and to push my way. Ours was a hard struggle, Mrs. Rochford, 
and a melancholy story, but I'll not trouble you with it now. It was in Paris 
I heard of the crowning misfortunes which had at last befallen us, and brought 
us to the dust—or would have done so but for the powerful protectors who ap- 
peared so unexpectedly.” 

He paused, and Linley again came tothe rescue. It was easy, she thought, 
to understand his emotion. 

* These are gentlemen,” she said, ‘* who know your sister—and neighbors 
of ours in Dripdeanham—Mr. Platt and Mr. Tuxham.” 

Both gentlemen bowed, and Mr. Platt said, “I am very happy, sir, to make 
your acquaintance. One in whom Mrs. Rochford, sir, tukes such an interest 
cannot but be interesting to me.” 

“ Mr. Tuxham I have heard of from my sister—I have heard of the great 
pains he has so kindly taken in helping to instruct the poor little orphan, and 
of the generous manner in which he has aided her with his time and his learn- 
ing.” 

“Qh, there’s nothing in that,” said Tuxham, a little propitiated, neverthe- 
less; “‘ your sister’s a very clever little thing. Pity if somebody didn’t take 
her in hand.” 

“* My sister is the most fortunate child in the world to have found such 
protectors. But pardon me, Mrs. Rochford—I am still rather a stranger to 
my own country—and I think you spoke of this gentleman as Mr. Platt? Not 
surely the Mr. Platt? The great philanthropist? Mr. Platt of Dripdean- 
ham?” 

“T’m Platt of Dripdeanham,” said that gentleman with a broad smile. 
* As for the rest of it, I’m a very plain man who only wants to help his fellow 
beings all he can—that’s about the whole of it.” 

“Your name is known all over Europe, Mr. Platt, and your good deeds 
are spoken of wherever people care about good deeds at all. Iam proud of 
having met you, and there is a peculiar reason why I should feei so. I belong 
in one sense to the very class you have served so well.” 

“ How’s that?” said downright Platt, looking at the small gloved hands of 
the youth. 

“My poor mother was once a factory worker, Mr. Platt. I am not 
ashamed of it. I wish no other member of the family had brought on it any 
greater discredit.” 

“I'm very pleased to make your acquaintance, sir,” Mr. Platt said once 
more. “I’m glad to know a man who isn’t ashamed of his beginnings when 
he has risen above them. I wish you would give me acall. Mrs. Platt will 
be pleased to see you. Mrs. Rochford, ma’am, I’ve taken up your time ina 
way that don’t admit of excuse. Good morning, ma’am—and much obliged, 
Mr. Rochford, sir. Good morning, Mr. Valentine; you have given me new 
courage, and I thank you. Good day, Mr. Tuxham.” 

So Mr. Platt left them. 
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“IT wasn’t a factory hand,” said Tuxham, “but I’m not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it. People seem only proud nowadays of having begun life in a 
garretoraditch. I knewsomething—not much—Mr.—ah—Mr. Marzell, about 
your people, and I never heard that your mother was a factory hand. She 
didn’t look like it.” 

“She was a handsome woman,” said Marzell in a low tone. “It would 
have been happier for her if she had never left her original sphere.” 

Mr. Tuxham stared, but said nothing. He did not know what to make of 
all this, and the boy’s gentle manner defeated him. 

Linley felt deeply for the young man—his part at present was so difficult 
to play, and he seemed to perform it with such simple and manly dignity. He 
had come there avowedly as one needing a helping hand; as the brother of 
the poor little outcast child whom Rochford’s house had sheltered; he so 
frankly and simply acknowledged his condition, and yet bore himself so like 
a gentleman—so like a man. She felt sure his history would honorably ex- 
plain all that now seemed strange, and that he had been pushing a way for 
himself in some creditable path, until the news of his family sufferings reach- 
ing him, drew him back at once to England. She was convinced that some 
of the things said that day must have wounded him deeply, though he was too 
proud to wince at the wound; and she was herself so unhappy that she felt 
herself of kin with all the unhappy. For all the time that she stood there and 
talked and smiled, a miserable sense of loneliness and of hopeless disappoint- 
ment was present, like the pain that makes itself felt through a dream. 

Mr. Valentine had not taken any part in the conversation since the stranger 
had entered. He leaned against a chimneypiece and watched the scene with 
blended curiosity and melancholy. He had observed certain changes gradu- 
ally foreshadowing themselves in the household, which he could not under- 
stand, and which he interpreted into discouraging omens. We have heard 
him already express his fear that Rochford had not found the woman whose 
character was qualified to improve and strengthen him. Now, the night be- 
fore he had walked out to his sister’s house after leaving Rochford’s, and he 
heard of Linley’s visit. But he had heard at Linley’s own table that she was 
with her husband and Cynthia Courcelles in the Row. That story was clear- 
ly untrue. What did the untruth mean, and why should Linley have taken 
part in it? Once Louis Rochford was incapable of any manner even of sug- 
gested untruth. Valentine looked now into Linley’s youthful, sympathetic 
face, and he wondered that such clear eyes could cover prevarication. It was 
not much of a deception, and was probably quite innocent in its purpose; but 
still it was deception, and Valentine felt grieved. Now he observed with re- 
newed curiosity the apparent sympathy of Linley for this new-comer, toward 
whom he began at once to feel the most unreasonable dislike. Valentine felt 
certain that when the young man so much impressed Mr. Platt it was by a 
coup de thédtre and a pure fiction. 

Linley looked up and saw Valentine’s eyes resting on her. She turned 
away; she began to regard Valentine as the too easy friend who tolerated 
Rochford’s failings. Valentine came from his place by the chimney corner, 
and rather abruptly took his leave. 

Rochford, whose life was a prolonged lounge, had so completely trained 
all his closer acquaintances to his own habits, that everybody lounged who 
visited him at unceremonial hours. They lounged in and lounged out, sans 
géne. Valentine sometimes looked in at midnight. Therefore the fact that 
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he, usually so talkative, sometimes dropped out of the conversation and took 
his leave without any particularly apparent motive, did not surprise Linley. 

Tuxham, too, prepared to go. 

“T thought you wished to go to the Academy, Tuxham?” said Rochford. 

“To-morrow,” answered Tuxham; ‘ that is, if you are not all too much oc- 
cupied. To-day you seem busy, and I see you have no time for me. What 
with people falling off their horses, and other people going out of their minds 
—I mean into Parliament—we have no time for pictures. But perhaps to- 
morrow.” 

So he too took his leave discontented. He overtook Valentine in the 
square. 

“What did you think of that fellow?” he asked abruptly. 

“What fellow?” Valentine was not thinking of fellows just then. 

“That little humbug that has got hold of the Rochfords now.” 

“Oh, that fellow? Well, Tuxham, to tell you the truth, and not say any- 
thing uncharitable of a fellow creature, I shall merely remark that I don’t like 
him.” 

“A regular humbug, sir! Did you observe the plant at that thick-headed 
Platt? That young fellow’s mother was no more a factory worker than you 
or I. She was a girl of decent family, sir, and deuced bad taste, who married 
the quadroon fellow because he had fine eyes, and pretended to be an Indian 
prince, or something of the kind. I found out that much at least about them. 
That young fellow is a liar, and I shouldn’t wonder if he weve to turn out a 
thief.” 

“Come, now, Tuxh:m, isn’t that carrying prejudice rather too far?” 

“I never have prejudices. Prejudice! If I have good sight and can tell 
the time of day by that clock in the church yonder, before you could see that 
it is a clock, is that prejudice too? Same thing in judging of human beings. I 
have better sight than others, that’s all.” 

“IT wonder,” said Valentine gravely, “* which would please you better, that 
the young man should turn out all right and prove you to be all wrong, or the 
reverse? Most of us, I fangy, would rather hear that the earthquake did swal- 
low up the city than that we were mistaken when we foretold the earth- 
quake.” 

Mr. Tuxham was offended, and dropped the conversation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONDONED. 

“Mr. Tuxuams is a little eccentric,” Linley explained apologetically to her 
new acquaintance when Rochford, he, and she were left alone. ‘* You must 
not mind him. Nobody does; he says things that he doesn’t mean.” 

“He has nothing to do in life,’ Rochford added smiling, ** but to play at 
cynicism.” 

‘I know too much of Mr. Tuxham’s goodness to feel offended at anything 
it pleases him to say. I have heard from my sister how kind he can be. And 
now—I know I have no right to take up your time—but may I say something 
about myself? You have both been so kind—the only generous friends I have 
ever known—that I feel as if you ought to know something of me, and why I 
am here.” 
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“That is our object,” said Rochford. ‘I can speak for Linley—for Mrs. 
Rochford—as well as for myself. We are sincerely anxious to serve you if we 
can, and if—of course——” 

“If I prove myself deserving of your support, you were going to say very 
properly, Mr. Rochford. You know nothing of me as yet. But I hope to 
show that your kindness has not been thrown away.” 

Then Marzell told—and in a few words, considering how much he had to 
say—the story of his life. He spoke in a low tone—with quick, graceful ges- 
tures, and eyes sparkling with emotion. A father who claimed to be of high 
descent, a mother of unsympathetic turn; an unhappy home; a boy sent forth 
prematurely to make a living for himself. He had been a cabin boy on board 
a steamer, then a clerk in a New Orleans store, then a clerk in a branch of 
the same house in Lyons; then he found he had no taste for business, and he 
taught English, with some success, in private families in France, Germany, and 
Italy; then he was employed as private secretary by a French dramatic author 
of great repute, who, after travelling all over Europe for several seasons, 
watching the production of his various pieces in different capitals, had returned 
to Paris. There Marzell heard of the death of his father and mother, and he 
hurried home. He had given up his secretaryship of course; but in any case 
the pay was very small, and now he was quite resolved to maintain his sister 
as well as himself. 

* And so, Mr. Rochford,” he concluded, with kindling eyes, “ if you can hold 
forth a helping hand to me, you will only be enabling me for the future to help 
myself.” 

He had told all his story with great delicacy, gliding rapidly over the pain- 
ful passages of a wretched life, and rather suggesting than expressing all that 
tended to affect the memory of his parents. There was apparently great mod- 
esty as well as frankness in the narrative; as if he felt it his duty to make all 
known to those whom he addressed, but spared, so far as he could, their feel- 
ings and his own. He addressed himself almost exclusively to Rochford, only 
every now and then appealing to Linley by a quick glance, as if to remind 
her that he entreated her attention likewise. This, indeed, was not necessary ; 
for she listened with interest, and a sincere hope that he might prove worthy 
of friendship and be accordingly befriended. She asked him no question but 
one about his name, which struck her as somewhat strange. He explained it 
to be a sort of Anglicizing of his father’s; a name, he added, which English 
people never could learn to use. Over his father’s claims of long descent he 
passed quickly, half deprecatingly, as if he knew people would smile at them, 
and therefore kept them out of sight. 

Rochford had spurred himself up from the first to the hard duty of inter- 
esting himself in the affairs of other people. He had an entirely good motive 
in this heroic effort—that of proving his gratitude to Linley. But he began to 
feel greatly flattered by the manner in which Marze]l appealed almost exclu- 
sively to him, and treated him as the dispenser of good and the helper of fel- 
low creatures. Rochford began to feel as if he really had been a benefactor to 
little Sinda and her brother, and the feeling made him complacent. 

Linley saw all this, and was amused by it in a melancholy, half bitter sort 
of way. Alas! she had lately learned to criticise her master without over- 
much of reverence; and she saw his weakness now without wonder and with 
hardly any more of grief. She was glad, honestly glad, that her husband was 
pleased; and she was anxious, too, that he should be led on to serve Sinda’s 
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brother. She had no hero any more, and she was resolved to teach herself 
not to be too hard on the unhervic. Valentine’s saying, of which his sister 
had told her, came into her mind—the saying that he had taken his seat in the 
upper boxes of life, and meant to see the play out from that point of view. 
“I think I have taken my seat in the upper boxes too,” she said to herself. 
“T shall just look on and be amused—if I can—and not pretend to be too pro- 
found a critic; but I have nething more to do with the play myself, and so if 
any of the actors should prove a failure, I shall have no need to lament.” 

“Well,” said Rochford at length, and resting his chin upon his hand, ‘* we 
shall see what can be done. I have not kept upa very large circle of ac- 
quaintance, either with political men or business men or authors, but I do 
know some people; and I'll do anything I can. Mr. Platt—whom you have 
just seen—was talking only to-day about engaging a secretary; and he waxts 
a man who is young.” 

“If I could only serve a man like Mr. Platt,” the candidate said with en- 
thusiasm, “I think that would be the height of my ambition.” 

Rochford smiled a melancholy smile. He had long since given up ambi- 
tion for himself, but he was half amused, half touched by the thought of a hu- 
man ambition which bounded itself to taking service under homely Mr. Platt. 
He leaned back in his chair and looked at his visitor with that curious interest, 
compounded of envy and compassion, which indolent and contempkitive forty 
is apt to feel toward enthusiastic and impulsive twenty. Such contemplation, 
even in the most indolent, brings usually a touch of penitence in it, and Roch- 
ford drew a deep breath, which was a sort of sigh. 

**Do you know, Mr. Marzell, that I envy you?” 

“Is there anything in me to be envied by anybody, not to say by you, Mr. 
Rochford? ” 

“Oh, yes; your youth and your hope.” 

‘*My youth is gone long ago—if I ever hadany, which I sometimes think 
I never had. People who are turned adrift as young as I was, grow old very 
quickly. I have been for more than ten years my own master.” 

“I don’t know that it’s so delightful a thing to be young,” Linley said. “I 
wisii I were forty years older than Lam. I think it must be a great comfort 
to know that there is nothing particular to come any more, and that one may 
take things quietly until the end.” 

“You only talk so, Linley, because you are young,” said her husband al- 
most sharply. ‘It’s like a rich man affecting to envy the delights of pover- 
ty.” 

“ As you now envied me,” young Marzell said with an appealing smile. 

“True enough, Mr. Marzell! You have answered me fairly. Now you 
must stay and have some luncheon with Mrs. Rochford and me, and we'll 
think over things and see what can be done.” 

Rochford was in good spirits. He liked to be a patron upon easy terms, 
and he liked new people to talk to oecasionally, if they were companionable on 
terms agreeable to him. He began to think he should like this young man. 
So Mr. Albert Marzell stayed to luncheon for the first time. 

Rochford rather liked luncheon as a meal. It was to him nearly but not 
all that a breakfast is toa Frenchman. He considered it as a little meal dur- 
ing which one might agreeably and properly talk and be talked to; whereas 
dinner was an enjoyment hardly compatible, according to his principles, with 
much conversation. Linley, therefore, now augured ever so much of good for 
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Sinda’s brother when Rochford, of his own unsolicited inclination, invited him 
to luncheon. Any dreary bore might be asked to dinner; but this cosey, un- 
important meal was quite a different thing. Its own business and pleasures 
could never supply the lack of an agreeable talker. Also Rochford liked to 
have as little as possible of the presence of servants at luncheon, and Linley 
therefore made herself generally useful. 

A more easy, self-possessed, aad helpful personage never sat to an unfa- 
mniliar table than young Marzell. He seemed to have mastered the ways of 
the house in a moment, as by instinct. He divined Linley’s wishes and purposes 
before she could move to accomplish them. Of two kinds of sherry he chose 
the particular one which Rochford esteemed the most, and gave with frank 
composure his reason for liking it best, in a manner which filled Rochford with 
wonder and respect. Linley watched him, too, with a certain surprise bor- 
dering on admiration. She could hardly believe sometimes that he really was 
the brother of the poor little Sinda He talked of anything and all things; le 
started new topics of conversation as old ones flagged; he talked a great deal, 
but always with fluent gentleness, and never interrupting anybody else; he 
applied himself to his cutlet, tasted his dry sherry, and relished his caviare. 
Nothing interested Linley, as a student of life from upper boxes, more than to 
observe the delicate and almost imperceptible shade of deference in his man- 
ner toward Mr. Rochford and herself—especially to Rochford. It seemed to 
say, “‘I am the equal of anybody as far as merit goes, but you two are my ben- 
efactors, and thus distinguished from everybody else and entitled to my espe- 
cial homage.” 

This decidedly told on Rochford. In another way the manner of the young 
man told also on Mrs. Courcelles; for it ought to have been said that the meal 
was graced by the presence of Mrs. Courcelles. Miss Cynthia was getting on 
well enough now to allow even the fondest of mothers to quit her bedside for 
an hour with a quiet heart. Mrs. Courcelles was greatly perplexed by the 
presence and manner of Mr. Marzell, whose name she hardly caught, and of 
whom she could make nothing. Linley was malignly amused by the clever 
lady's efforts to make out something of the stranger, and the instinctive skill 
with which he baffled her attempts. Mr. Albert Marzell was so easy, con- 
versational, and attentive, that Mrs. Courcelles assumed that he must be some- 
body, and she did not observe at first that in any case he was not nearly tall 
enough for Cynthia. The game was decidedly amusing. Usually Mrs. Cour- 
celles treated strangers of whose position she was not quite sure with a cold 
and distant urbanity, which kept them firmly off, and intimated that until they 
showed themselves innocent of poverty and humble position, they must be 
dealt with as guilty thereof. But this young man made himself so easily at 
home, and put himself so promptly on a conversational level with Mrs. Cour- 
celles, whose name he knew in a moment, that she assumed his social position 
as self-evident. 

“You seem to have travelled so much,” she said at one point of the con- 
versation. “How delightful travelling, for people who have health, and 
nerves, and all that.” 

“I don’t know that I have travelled so very much,” he answered coolly. 
“Living in several foreign capitals in succession is hardly what you would call 
travelling, Mrs. Courcelles. I was always tied for the time to the one place 
and the one set or sort of people.” 

“I thought so!” Mrs. Courcelles said to herself in triumph. ‘In the dip- 
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lomatic service!” Then she asked aloud, “ Did you know Lord Blossom? 
But of course you did; I needn’t have asked.” 

“Lord Blossom? No, as it happens, I don’t know Lord Blossom at all. 
He wasn’t in Vienna in my time; when he was in Vienna I was in Paris—no, 
in Turin.” 

“T knew I was right,” Mrs. Courcelles again thought. ‘ Young men have 
often complained to me about living so long out of England,” she said—‘a 
young man with property and fine prospects, for example.” 

“Ah, yes—just so; but those who were born to have nothing, like myself, 
must rub on where they can.” 

“A younger son! I am glad I have found that out,” the lady thought. 
“The diplomatic service is not what it was, I am told,” she said aloud. 
“They are cutting everything down so.” 

“Indeed? Yes, I think I have heard so; but I have been so long out of 
the way of English politics.” 

Mrs. Courcelles was at sea again, and her face showed it to Linley’s eyes. 
“Then what on earth is he?” she inquired of her own soul. 

“Is not Dripdeanham a beautiful place?” asked Linley. “ Did you find 
it much changed?” 

“T don’t know that it was much changed, Mrs. Rochford, but I hardly re- 
membered it. It is a beautiful place; but it was rather dreary to me. There 
was nobody there.” 

“Oh, of course nobody is in Dripdeanham just now,” Mrs. Courcelles 
struck in. “Iam wrong, though—I believe artists sometimes go there about 
this time of year.” For a new idea took possession of her mind now. 

“Do they? I shouldn’t have thought it, but I don’t know; I have often 
wished to be an artist.” 


“‘Mrs. Rochford draws beautifully,” the benign Mrs. Courcelles observed, 
gaining time for a new conjecture. ‘ But she does everything well in the ar- 
tistic way. I often tell her she ought to study hard at something or other and 


develop something.” 
“Oh, no,” said Linley; “Iam condemned to hopeless amateurism—if there 


is such a word.” 

“She writes poetry, I am sure,”’ Mrs. Courcelles said in a semi-confidential 
tone. ‘She could write a novel if she liked, I am sure she could—a satirical 
novel. My dear Mrs. Rochford, I do wish you would try a satirical novel. 
Rochford, do persuade her to try! It would be so delightful. Are you a 
judge of novels, Mr.—ah—?” 

“Marzell, madame. No, I hardly think so. At least I could not judge 
of one of Mrs. Rochford’s. I should be far too prejudiced a critic. I owe 
Mrs. Rochford too much to look at anything she does with impartial eyes.” 

“Oh! Then they are old acquaintances,” Mrs. Courcelies mentally ob- 
served. 

“Don’t you think we have enough of women’s writing novels already, 
Mrs. Courcelles,” Rochford asked, ** without our urging Linley on to add to 
the number?” 

““Women—yes, perhaps; but ladies, like Mrs. Rochford, not at all, I think. 
My dear Louis Rochford, tell me what do the women who write novels now 
know of English society?” 

“ They certainly haven't all had my advantages in that way,” Linley grave- 
ly remarked. “I have been—let me see—three whole months in London; 
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but then, of course, under good instruction, one can learn more in that time 
than in a life—I mean than less fortunate people could.” 

“Oh, it isn't that, my dear Mrs. Rochford; but you’re so very clever and 
quick. You can do anything. Some women can. I never could, nor Cyn- 
thia. She follows me in that way. To be sure, she is fond of mathematics; 
but she never professed to be clever. But you are so different. It’s odd, too; 
Rochford used not to like clever women. Are you an admirer of clever wo- 
men, Mr. Marzell? But first of all, now do tell me—you must have met so 
many remarkable people—did you ever meet George Sand?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Courcelles, I have often met George Sand.” 

“Then do tell me—now really do tell me something about George Sand.” 

So there was for a short time a talk about George Sand, which was only 
started because Mrs. Courcelles thought Marzell was probably an author, and 
that the fact would come out, and she was reminded of George Sand as a di- 
vining rod simply by having seen a volume of ** Mademoiselle Merquem ” ly- 
ing on atable. But nothing came of it except evidence that Mr. Albert Mar- 
zell was not an author. Then she made up her mind that he was a former 
lover of Linley’s, with which theory she angled so artfully that she at last 
drew up to the surface the fact that this was the second time he had seen his 
hostess. 

Mrs. Courcelles always lingered rather long over her luncheon; but at last 
it was over, and Rochford and his guest went to the billiard-room to play : 
game and smoke a cigar. 

‘* Now do tell me who is that young man,” Mrs. Courcelles began. ‘ He 
is so clever and leoks so distinguished. He must be somebody.” 

“Oh,” Linley said demurely, ‘‘I am so glad you like him. I want to in- 
terest everybody in him. He is the brother of little Sinda.” 

« Little who—little what, dear?” 

«The little girl I have been teaching and bringing up in Dripdeanham.” 

“The beggar girl? The pauper child? You are not serious, my dear 
Mrs. Rochford? This is some pleasantry—I know it is; but I am so dull.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Courcelles, that really is her brother, and that is why I feel 
such an interest in him. Mr. Rochford means to do something for him.” 

“Then we have been actually taking luncheon with a—with a person like 
that! You dear, odd, eccentric creature, what things you do! Now, nobody 
in the world but yourself would do a thing like that. Of course you know I 
don’t mind in the least. But to think of it!” 

“Mr. Rochford asked him to stay,” said Linley. ‘Of course I don’t ask 
gentlemen in that way.” 

“Don’t ask—gentlemen, my dear?” 

‘He seems to me a gentleman,” said Linley. ‘I don’t care about his pov- 
erty—or I do care—that is what chiefly interests me in him. But I think him 
a gentleman; and Mr. Rochford likes him, and you know that I always defer 
to his judgment about people,” added Linley demurely. 

“What a dreadful little republican and radical you are!” Mrs. Courcelles 
said with a sweet smile. ‘* You fairly take one’s breath away. What things 
do happen! Why, my dear, you are quite for the rights of man.” 

And in her heart she hated Linley, and felt firmly convinced that this was 
a deliberate insult put upon her. More than ever now was she assured of 
Linley’s low, base origin and bringing up; more than ever was she resolved 
to find her out and punish her, 
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“You are fortunate, Cynthia,” the good lady said a few minutes after, as 
she stood by her daughter’s bedside and needlessly arranged her coverings 
with flurried fingers. ‘You are to be congratulated, my love, on being unable 
to leave your room at present. If you were like me, my dear, you would have 
been seated at table with a pauper.” 

“With a pauper, mamma?” the fair Cynthia said, turning her eyes and 
herself around in something like genuine surprise; for her idea of “ pauper” 
was somebody with short hair and a gray jacket. 

“ Just a pauper, dear—the brother of a beggar girl; one of madame’s new 
favorites; a new whim of the little upstart below. It’s a shame, a positive 
shame, to see a man like Louis Rochford, a gentleman, made a fool of by such 
a creature.” 

“But do please explain, mamma. What is it all about? You forget that 
I don't know anything of it.” 

“Well, my love, there was a person at luncheon with us—a young man 
who was introduced to me, and allowed to talk to me; and he turns out to be 
the brother of the little beggar girl whom my lady below is bringing up out 
of a whim; and she wants Rochford to get a situation for this young fellow— 
as a valet, I suppose—and she invites him to sit down to table with me.” 

“How strange, how very strange! Did she really mean it, mama, do 
you think?” 

“Mean what, love?” 

“Mean it as an insult to us?” 

“Of course she did; Iam sure she did. She hates us.” 

“IT wonder Mr. Rochford would allow it.” 

“Oh, Rochford—as to that, he is completely under her feet. I think I never 
saw aman so changed. I do wish I could find out something about her. I 
wonder can this young fellow be a former lover of hers—or a poor relation? 
Her brother perhaps? I always thought the bringing up of that little girl was 
a very odd affair. People don’t do such things, you know, without reason. I 
shouldn’t wonder at all if that little girl was her sister.” 

“She is not a bit like her,” said Cynthia, whose serene mind never allowed 
prejudice to color her recognition of facts. 

“Stepsister, perhaps. You may be sure there’s something in it. I'll find 
out. Oh, Ill find out; you may rely upon that.” 

“T really think, mamma, we ought to leave this place. I am almost quite 
well; I could go to-morrow, and I don’t see why we should stay here to be 
insulted. What do we want here?” 

“But [ll not be driven away by her in that manner. No, that I’m re- 
solved on. It's not her house, it’s Louis Rochford’s house; and if you had 
been less silly, Cynthia, she would never have been here at all.” 

“Mamma, what is the good of talking in that way now?” Miss Cynthia 
murmured, with an uneasy and petulant movement of her limbs under the 
bedclothes. 

“ Well, I have not done with her. When you are well, Cynthia, I particu- 
larly want you to be very civil to this young man, if he comes here.” 

“To that young man—to him that you call the pauper?” 

“Yes, love. I shall make a point of being very civil to him. She shan’t 
think that she has it in her power to offend us; and besides, I have a strong 
conviction that out of this young fellow I could get all I want to know about 
her.” 

29 
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Cynthia had long been losing faith in her mother’s artifices and stratagems. 
Indeed, she was an honest girl who had no particular art about her. She 
merely loved to be flattered, and hoped that Providence would send her a rich 
husband as the legitimate spoils of her beauty and her grace. She did not 
share in her mother’s dislike of Linley, or of any one, and even still was in- 
clined to feel skeptical about Linley’s premeditated insults. She was, as we 
have already said, a perfectly proper girl, beneath whose stays no wrong emo- 
tion ever could find a place. But she assumed, as a matter of course, that af- 
ter a while Mr. Rochford must begin to be sorry that he had married Linley 
and not her; and though the loss of such a match was a vexation to her, yet 
when the thing was done and could not be undone she was not disposed to 
waste any regrets over it. So she only endured her mother’s grand plots, and 
passively aided them when she could, rather than be scolded or talked to. 

‘IT detest her more and more every day,” Mrs. Courcelles declared. 

A tap at the door was heard. 

“May I come in?” said Linley’s sweet, clear voice. 

“Come in, you dear Mrs. Rochford. Cynthia has been longing to see you 
all this morning, but I told her how much engaged you were. Is she not im- 
proving? Doesn't she look ever so much better already?” 

When Linley came from Miss Cynthia’s bedside she went into the drawing- 
room, and she saw that the sofa on which the young lady’s fainting form had 
been laid was no longer there. She asked the housekeeper what had become 
of it, and was told that Mr. Rochford had ordered it to be taken out of that 
room, saying that he hated it there and would not have it there any longer. 
When asked where it was to go, he said he didn’t care what they did with it 
as long as it was out of his sight; and he seemed vexed somehow, the house- 
keeper thought. ‘ 

A little touch of melancholy pity came into Linley’s breast. This was 
Rochford’s almost childish eagerness to remove from her sight any memorial 
of that unlucky ebullition of emotion. Better he had left things as they were, 
and done nothing, she thought. If there was anything to remember, that 
would not help me to forget. It was nothing after all—only it has changed 
our lives somehow. 

“That's a wonderfully clever young fellow, Linley,” her master said to her 
shortly after, ‘and I like him very much. He's a capital talker, and knows a 
great many odd stories about people everywhere. I think he is just the man 
to make an invaluable secretary for Platt, if Platt will persist in thrusting 
himself into Parliament. I shall recommend him strongly, and if Platt can’t 
have him we must find something for him somewhere. If I had any inclina- 
tion for political life, he is just the sort of secretary Ishould like to have. He 
is sure to get on. Meanwhile, I have asked him to stay here until we find an 
engagement for him. Tell Mrs. Blount to find him a bedroom, Linley, will 
you?” 

Linley thought this was being perhaps a little precipitate, but she did not 
say so, for she knew why Rochford had become thus suddenly and actively 
benevolent. Her heart was too generous to allow her to pass unacknowledged 
any offering of good will. 

“This is all to please me, Louis, I know,” she said; and then a little pang 
went through her. Oh, why was there any need of his endeavoring to pro- 
pitiate her? Why was he not still her master? 

“My dear, should I not do something to please you? I am going fora 
drive in the park, Linley. Will you come with me?” 
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“I? Yes,” Linley said, coloring a little; “I'll come.” 

“Linley!” He took her hand and spoke in a low voice, They were 
standing now in that same drawing-room on the hearth. “ Linley, will you 
kiss me?” 

“Why not, Louis? ” 

Her cheek, usually so pale, now crimsoned; she turned her eyes away and 
kissed him. ‘ That is reconciliation, Linley, is it not? ” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered in a low tone, and she meant it in honest good 
faith. Thus she reconciled herself to her husband and her life. Thus she 
sealed the bond by which she pledged herself to put illusions away, and to 
conquer disappointment and enter with quiet and cheerful soul upon her new 
existence. 








WHY? 


\ HY is the wrong so strong, 
And the right so weak and poor? 
Why goes black bread to the patient man, 
And gold to the evil doer? 


Why dies the noble cause 
We perilled life to save, 

While the baleful growth of an upstart sin 
O’ershadows a nation’s grave ? 


Why died that widow’s son? 
He was all she had to bless. 

The children crowd round the selfish heart, 
And gain but a cold caress. 


Who reads the riddle right? 
And who can answer why 

These clouds sweep over our mortal life? 
Not you, brave priest, nor I. 


Why came a throbbing pain 
To that heart so firm and fair, 

While the crown of wealth and of blithesome health 
Some lesser angels wear ? 


Why went that young life out 
On honor’s perilous road ? 

The carping tongue and the jealous mind 
Stay here to wound and guad. 


A picture once I saw— 
Three crosses against the sky ; 

And the heaviest cross was the highest one : 
Perhaps that answers why. 


To wave the banner and wreath 
Was the privilege of the Jew; 
But the boon to carry that heavy cross 


Was reserved, dear Lord! for you. 
M. E. W.S. 








A VISIT TO TOURGUENEFF.* 


BELIEVE Carlyle is right when he thinks that the spirit of hero-worship 
is lurking in all of us, and that not even the stanchest republican is al- 
together free from it. At all events, since I read “ Liza” and * Fathers and 
Sons,” I have no longer classed Tourguéneff with ordinary mortals; he has 
been to mea kind of a hero; my imagination has pictured him in various 
disguises, but always with an ideal halo about his head, and I have had to 
struggle hard to keep cool if anybody confessed to me, as many have done, 
that they did not like his books. Dickens, Scott, and many of my other favorites, 
I have often heard reviled, and it has cost me no great effort to preserve my 
equanimity; but Tourguéneff had gained admission into one of those remoter 
chambers of my heart, where footsteps are rarely heard, and whither the 
voices of this outer world but seldom reach. 

I had lived so long among books until books became living beings to me. 
Somebody has said that the Scandinavian nations have a strong tendency to- 
ward personifying whatever they see, be it living or lifeless. And I believe 
that this must be true. At all events, I never read a book with a strong indi- 
vidual coloring, that did not ever afterwards present itself to my mind with 
all the qualities of a living personality. I thought of it as of an old acquaint- 
ance, to whose intercourse I owed many a delightful moment, who had a place 
in my heart and an eternal claim upon my gratitude. And imagine, then, 
my delight when Tourguéneff confessed to me that books affected him in a 
similar way. 

I started for Europe last June, and rambled over the continent in an easy 
vagabond-like way, carefully shunning guides and other disturbers of peace. 
And at last my good fortune led me to the German critic and literary histo- 
rian, Dr. Julian Schmidt, whose works had formed part of my studies during 
the past year, and with whom I was consequently a welcome visitor. The 
second time I sought him I found him in excellent humor; he had just sent 
off the last proof-sheets of his ‘* History of French Literature,” a new edition 
of which was just to appear. The conversation naturally turned upon France, 
and the doctor told me several interesting anecdotes about French authors, 
many of whom were his personal friends. He at iast handed me an album 
filled with the portraits of literary celebrities. He kindly gave me the names, 
and occasionally threw in a dry, humorous remark, while I leisurely turned the 
leaves. 

“And this,” he said, pointing to a fine, somewhat equine countenance, “ is, 
in my opinion, perhaps the greatest author now living.” 

“Not Tourguéneff ?” I cried. 

“ Yes,” he answered, somewhat startled at my sudden enthusiasm, ‘it is 
Tourguéneff, the Russian. He is a very dear friend of mine.” 

I saw the doctor several times after that day, and as I came to bid him 
good-by, and he heard that I was going to Paris, he gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to the Russian novelist. But on my arrival in Leipsic, I received an 
American paper which suddenly plunged me from the pinnacle of hope into 


* I have the author’s own authority for spelling his name as I do. 
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the deepest gloom. It announced that the great Russian author was no longer 
to delight the world with his writings; he was at present in a state of abject 
despair, having lost his wife and his only daughter, and, to crown the cup of 
bitterness, his favorite nephew had gambled and had been imprisoned for 
debt. A few days later a German paper related that Tourguéneff had broken 
his leg at the Vienna exposition, and that he was at present dangerously ill in 
Carlsbad. Under such circumstances it seemed hopeless to set out in search 
of him; and I submitted to fate, although reluctantly, and even persuaded 
myself that I felt resigned. 

In Paris, one morning early in December, I stood gazing at that wonderful 
study head of a young girl, by Hippolyte Flandrin, in the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg. The longer I gazed at the picture, the more the impression grew upon 
me that I must have seen it before, although I could not recall when and 
where; but the supposition seemed absurd, for I had never been in Paris 
until now, and the painting had probably never been out of the city. Then 
the recollection flashed upon me that it was Tourguéneff’s Liza who had to 
my fancy assumed the features of this maiden; an irresistible desire to see my 
hero took possession of me, and I rushed out, determined not to be baffled, 
even if the bulletin board of the “ Journal Petit,” which I had to pass on the 
way, should glare out upon me with the announcement of the poet’s death. 
While hurrying onward the ghosts of the dead wife and daughter haunted me, 
and with an uneasy conscience I rang the bell and entered the court of the old- 
fashioned mansion in the Rue de Douai. I asked if Mr. Tourguéneff was at 
home, and an old, austere-looking man, with a gray beard and a red Turkish 
cap on his head, went up stairs to announce me. 

The house had a strangely Oriental look. A vague delicious perfume as 
of an Oriental legend (which, however, I suppose existed nowhere but in my 
own imagination) gently wrought upon my nerves and filled me with a de- 
lightful sense of adventure. I felt, as it were, transported into a scene of the 
Arabian Nights. I cannot distinctly recall at this moment whether the house 
was all that my fancy made it; [only remember the soft carpets and the 
rich heavy curtains which draped the doors, suggesting to my eye all manner 
of romantic possibilities. 

The servant soon returned and conducted me up a flight of stairs, at the 
head of which I saw a tall, somewhat robust man, with a gray beard and a 
very winning smile on his handsome, clear-cut countenance. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, grasping my hand, and his voice had a fine manly 
ring, in such perfect conformity with his countenance and bearing, “ you come 
from my friend Dr. Schmidt; Iam very happy to see you.” 

I murmured something about Dr. Schmidt, that he was very well, that he 
wished to be kindly remembered, ete. He gently pushed me through a door 
into what I conceived to be his study, the most prominent objects of which 
were a large writing-desk and a fine life-size picture of a nude woman. As I 
afterwards learned, he is a great connoisseur and lover of pictures. I sat 
down on a low divan under the painting, and he at the desk opposite. And he 
began to talk—I think it was about America—and I answered, I hardly know 
what. I only know it was a luxury to talk with him, not so much for what 
he said as for the way he said it. There was a rich tranquil fulness in his 
utterances which irresistibly charmed the ear and the sense, which made you 
feel strangely at your ease, as if you had known the speaker from your earliest 
childhood. Iam not sure but the chief charm of that conversation was the 
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perfect confidence it implied, the free and natural flow of clear, vigorous 
thought, and the total absence of anything like effort and strained brilliancy. 
And still it was no soliloquy; on the contrary, it was a real fireside talk. My 
ideas seemed so unconsciously to supplement his own, that I doubt whether 
either of us at the time we parted would have been able to assign each single 
utterance to its proper source. In the mean while I had a fine opportunity for 
observing more closely Tourguéneff’s features. The impression grew upon 
me that there was something equine in the large, generous cast of his counte- 
nance. His blue eyes had a beautifully benevolent expression, but the eye- 
lids hung perhaps a little too far down, which gave him just the slightest 
touch of indolence; and this is, according to his own confession, a marked 
trait in his character. The gray hair, which was brushed up in front, displayed 
a high, massive forehead, and the prominent brow indicates (if we may trust 
the phrenologists) a strongly developed artistic sense. As I rose to go he gave 
me a most cordial invitation to return. 

“If you have no other plans for to-morrow,” he said, ‘‘then why can’t you 
come and spend the day with me? If you will be here, for instance, at ten 
o’cluck, I shall be glad to see you. You will run no risk of disturbing me, 
and we shall then have a chance of talking over many topics of common in- 
terest.” 

As I found myself once more in the street, I could not but wonder that the 
loss of those who were dearest to him seemed to have affected him so little. 
He did not look to me like an afflicted man; neither could his equanimity be 
the result of innate stoicism—that is, if I had understood his character aright. 
Under such meditations I reached the Rue St. Lazare, where an immense crowd 
of excited people had gathered about the depot of the Chemin de Fer de 
l'Ouest. The throng was just breaking up, and I could distinctly hear the word 
** La mort, la mort,” passing from mouth to mouth. I stopped and inquired of 
a policeman what was the matter, and learned that it was the news of Mar- 
shal Bazaine’s sentence which had just at this moment reached the city. I 
had quite unexpectedly got a glimpse of the characteristic side of Parisian 
life. But how little did I appreciate it! How the noise jarred on my senses! 
how wild and irrational this flutter and excitement appeared to me! My rev- 
ery was spoiled. I had been forcibly reminded of the stern reality of life, or 
perhaps rather of its fleeting uncertainty. 

The next morning, at the appointed hour, I again entered the Tourguéneff 
mansion. While I stood in the hall waiting for the servant to announce me, 
I heard a light prelude on a piano, and then the voice of a woman singing a 
well-known air from an Italian opera. It was a clear, young, joyous voice, 
flung forth in “ full-throated ease,” as Keats would have said, and suggestive 
of boundless stores of melody. I wondered who she could be, this fair un- 
known, and again the Arabian Nights sensation stole over me. But there 
stood the servant ready to accompany me, and from the top of the stairs I 
heard Tourguéneff’s voice bidding me a hearty good morning. 

“I have long wished to meet an American,” he said, as he ushered me into 
his study, ‘‘and especially one who was acquainted with the literature of the 
country.” 

I answered that I was certainly an American citizen, but by choice and not 
by birth or accident, as one of our Presidents has termed it. But if a thorough 
sympathy with American institutions and a hearty appreciation of the histori- 
cal mission of our nation were what constituted a true American, I should ven- 
ture to call myself one. 
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He replied that he was quite ready to accept that definition. 

“It has always been an idée fixe with me,” he went on, “to visit your 
country. In my youth, while I studied at the University of Moscow, my 
democratic tendencies and my enthusiasm for your republic were quite pro- 
verbial, and among the students I was nicknamed the American. Indeed, I 
have not yet given up the idea of crossing the Atlantic and seeing with my 
own eyes what I have hitherto only been watching from a distance; but when 
®% man has once passed fifty he begins to feel that he has roots under his feet, 
and he can no longer move about with the same ease as before. At all events, 
it always costs him more of an effort to conquer the vis inertia and get started.” 

I remarked that many authors, as Moore, Marryat, and Dickens, not to 
speak of Hepworth Dixon, had visited our country, and either because they 
came with a head full of prejudices, or because they had not been gifted with 
that keenness of sight which penetrates below the surface, they had discovered 
little except corruption and abuses, and had returned home, written books, and 
done their best to revile us. ‘ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ you are quite right in say- 
ing that it requires but little ingenuity to discover abuses, and I am quite 
ready to believe that in a country where there is freedom of thought and free- 
dom of utterance, they will never fail to appear on the surface. However, if 
I came to America, my prejudices would be all in your favor. And this re- 
minds me of an incident which came to my notice during the Crintean war. 
Then our generals repeatedly committed the most fearful blunders; but our 
press was muzzled, and no one dared to speak. The English, too, made mis- 
takes, and immediately their newspapers raised a cry, and our pseudo-patri- 
ots laughed in their sleeves, pointed their fingers at them, and gloried in their 
own delusions, imagining that we were so much better off. In both cases the 
abuses existed; the whole difference lay in the fact that in one instance they 
became generally known, in the other they were concealed.” 

In the course of the conversation he happened to mention Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, whose works he had read and admired. Ibsen 
he only knew by name, and asked me to give him some idea of the nature of 
his works. Having spoken at some length of the great merits of this author, 
I alluded to my recent visit at his house in Dresden, and expressed my sur- 
prise at his despotic tendencies and his great admiration of the late Emperor 
Nicholas and the Russian form of government. 

“Tt is a curious fact,” remarked Tourgucneff, “that so many men living 
under free institutions admire despotic governments. It is a very easy thing 
to love despotism—at a distance. Some years ago I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing Carlyle. He also was loud in his denunciation of democracy, and was 
very unreserved in his expressions of sympathy with Russia and her Emperor. 
‘This grand moving of great masses, swayed by one powerful hand—that,’ he 
said, ‘ brings uniformity and purpose into history.’ In a country like Great 
Britain it was wearisome to see how every petty individual could thrust forth 
his head like a frog out of its swamp, and quack away at his contemptible 
sentiment as long as anybody had a mind to listen to him. Such a state of 
things could only result in confusion and disorder. I replied that I should 
only ask him to go to Russia and spend a month or two in one of the interior 
governments, just long enough to observe with his own eyes the effect of 
this much-admired despotism. Then, I thought, he would need no word of 
mine to convince him. In my opinion he who is weary of democracy because 
it creates disorder, is very much in the state of one who is about to commit 
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suicide. He is tired of the variety of life and longs for the monotony of death. 
For as long as we are created individuals, and not uniform repetitions of one 
and the same type, life will be motley, varied, and even disorderly. And in 
this infinite collision of interests and ideas lies our chief promise of progress. 
To me the great charm of American institutions has always been in the fact 
that they offer the widest scope for individual development, the very thing 
which despotism does not and cannot do. It is my own life-long experience 
which has taught me this lesson. For many years of my life I have been an 
exile, and for nearly an equal period I was, by special command of the Empe- 
ror, confined to my own estate, and have not been permitted to leave a certain 
province. So you see I have had abundant opportunities to watch the effects 
of absolutism, and I need not say that my observations have not turned my 
mind in its favor.” ' 

I remarked that Ibsen’s admiration of the Russian government naturally 
arose out of a certain’ pessimistic view of life; that a true democrat, whatever 
be his opinion of individual men, must have perfect faith in his kind, and that 
it was this very faith which in Ibsen was lacking. He thus repeatedly as- 
serted that the minority must invariably be in the right, and that he should 
lose his respect for himself if he should ever tind that in matters of vital im- 
portance he held the same opinions as the majority of mankind. 

*T have no doubt the man is consistent,” Tourguéneff answered. ‘* And I 
should say that there is always a possibility that the minority may be in the 
right. But that is the exception rather than the rule. It is a law of nature 
that sickness can never prevail over health; if a negative principle were to be- 
come predominant in the world, mankind would no longer have sufficient vi- 
tality to continue its existence. You may have observed,” he added after a 
while, “that I have no philosophical mind. I merely see, and draw my con- 
clusions from what I see. I seldom indulge in abstractions. And even ab- 
stract things persist in suggesting themselves to my mind as concrete pictures; 
and when I have succeeded in reducing my idea to such a picture, then I feel 
that Iam master of it. That these pictures are often quite irrational is very 
possible; but they have.a sensuous form and color to my eye, and then they 
are no longer abstractions, but realities. Europe, for instance, I often think of 
as a large, dimly-lighted temple, richly and magnificently decorated, but with 
the dusk hovering beneath its arched ceilings. America presents itself to my 
thought as a vast fertile prairie, at first sight somewhat barren, but with a glo- 
rious dawn brexking on its horizon.” 

And now followed a long and delightful conversation, of which I hardly 
know how much I am justified in reporting. I had not the opportunity of 
writing it in my journal until several days later, and although the sentiments 
expressed are still fresh in my mind, I will not in every instance vouch for 
the words in which they are clothed Every man has his own style and his 
own nose, as some one has said; and Tourguéneff’s style does not present 
many of those startling points which are so easy to catch and easy to render. 
It is a peculiarity of good talk as of good writing that it is difficult to imitate. 
Our theme was American literature. Of all our authors he loved Hawthorne 
the most. In him he had hailed the first literary representative of the New 
World; in the “ Scarlet Letter” and the “ Twice-Told Tales” he had found 
that true flavor of the soil which proved them to be the products of a new civ- 
ilization. The “ Marble Faun” and the * House of the Seven Gables ” bore the 
same impress of a great and powerfully original genius. Longfellow he had 
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read with pleasure, and was ready to recognize his worth as a poet; but his 
liwrary antecedents, he thought, were European, and he had failed to dis- 
cover the distinctly American character of his writings. Lowell he had met 
lately at a dinner of the Academicians, and hoped soon to have the opportu- 
nity of renewing the acquaintance; he yielded him hearty praise as an author. 
Walt Whitman’s writings had once greatly interested him, and he still thought 
that they contained some good grain amid a great deal of chaff. Bret Harte 
had many sterling qualities, and had the possibilities of something great in 
him; but he feared that prosperity had spoiled him, and that he was in danger 
of losing his self-criticism. 

“I am sincerely interested,” he continued, “in everything which goes on 
over on your side of the Atlantic, and have always wished to keep up with 
your literature. If I have neglected anything of importance, I hope you will 
let me know.” A 

I mentioned Howells and Aldrich, and grew quite enthusiastic in their 
praise. At his request I gave him the titles of their books, and the next time 
I visited him I had the satisfaction of secing ** Venetian Life” on his table. 

I had long been anxious to have some expression of his in regard to his 
own writings, and I took this opportunity to tell him how many warm ad- 
mirers he had found in America, how our reviews and magazines had received 
him as hardly any other foreign author since Dickens’s time, and how he 
had been hailed with ardent enthusiasm in the literary circles of Boston and 
Cambridge. I hardly supposed that I was telling him anything new, but to 
my surprise I found that no rumor of this had reached him. 

“Indeed,” he exclaimed with great vivacity, ‘you do not know how 
pleasantly your words fall upon my ear. I always rejoice when I hear that 
my books have stirred a sympathetic heart, and that they should have been 
received in this way in America, that is really delightful.” 

Here I could indeed no longer contain myself; I felt that the topic was not 
uncongenial to him, and my gratitude to him personally and the great 
loyalty I felt for his genius gave force and fervor to my words. I told him 
how “ Liza” and * Fathers and Sons” had been my constant companions dur- 
ing the past year; how they had entered as new elements into my life, until 
I could no longer distinguish between the impressions which I had derived 
from these tales and those which belonged to the material world about me. 

“You make me very happy indeed,” he answered, while a bright smile 
lighted up his features. ‘ As awkward as it is to be praised for excellences 
of whose existence you have not been conscious, as charming it is to hear 
you have succeeded in doing the very thing which of all you have desired to 
do. I never try to improve upon life; I merely try to see and understand it. 
And if my success has been so complete as you seem to think, I shall regard 
myself as a very happy man.” 

“ Then I hope,” I broke forth, “ it is not true that you have laid away the 
pen never to resume it.” 

** I have been very lazy of late,” he answered, “ and for the past six months I 
have scarcely accomplished anything. Until this last year I have hardly 
known what ill-health is, because my constitution has been so perfect that 
the question never occurred to me whether I had any constitution at all. But 
some time ago I had an attack of gout, which threatened to settle in my 
stomach; then last summer I fell and hurt my knee at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, and had to keep in bed for several weeks, and finally leave for Carlsbad 
without having seen either Vienna or the Exposition.” 
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“T saw that reported in a German paper; but it seems that our American 
journals must have seen your mishaps through a magnifying glass. They 
state that you are no more to delight the world with your writings; that sor- 
row and family misfortune have prostrated your faculties, and so forth.” 

** Indeed, I have met with a severe loss in my family,” he said, but to my 
surprise he smiled as he said it; “my only daughter has married. Still the 
loss is not severe enough to have such an effect as to make me give up liter- 
ature forever. A family sorrow I should hardly call it; on the contrary, it 
prepared me a great family joy the other day; it made me a grandfather. 
But there is always some truth at the bottom of such reports; and the fact is 
that I have been rather lazy. I never can persuade myself to write, unless 
an internal impulse compels me to do it. If I do not thoroughly enjoy it, I 
immediately stop; if it should weary me to write a book, I have no doubt it 
would weary others to read it; and as I think that all things have their nat- 
ural causes, I accepted the situation as it was, and made no effort to conquer 
myself. Buta short time ago my longing for work returned, and I then went 
on with the novel which I have here in my desk. It has eleven characters, 
and is at least in bulk the greatest of any I ever undertook.” 

I could not help giving expression to the joy I felt at hearing this. Tour- 
guéneff, evidently pleased with my youthful fervor, again smiled (and I be- 
lieve I have never seen a more beautiful smile), and I continued: “ What a 
tremendous creature that Irene in ‘Smoke’ is! In spite of all her breaches 
of conventionalism and morality, one cannot but admire her. And with me the 
admiration is not merely an artistic one; in spite of my better judgment, I 
find a strange affection for her lurking in some corner of my heart. There 
seems to be a dark background of destiny, in the old Greek sense, to the whole 
picture, and one is nut disposed to blame Irene and Litornof; one merely ac- 
cepts their ciiaracters and their actions as natural and inevitable. How much 
nobler is she not than for instance that plotting, sensual coquette, Varvora 
Pavlovna in ‘ Liza!’ ” 

“That character of Irene has a strange history. It was suggested to me 
from life. I have myself known her. And still it is not altogether the same; 
it is she, and still not she. I hardly know how to explain to you how charac- 
ters develop in my mind. Every line I have written has been inspired by 
something which has happened to me or come within my observation. Not that I 
copy actual scenes and lives of actual persons—no; but they teach me a les- 
son and furnish me with the rough material for building. So also with a 
character. I seldom find it suitable to my purpose to copy directly a person 
of my own acquaintance, because it is but rarely that one finds a pure type. 
I then ask myself what nature intended with this or that person; what this or 
that trait of character would be if developed to its last. psychological conse- 
quences. I do not take a single feature or a single peculiarity and make a 
man or a woman of it; on the contrary, I endeavor not to give undue promi- 
nence to any one trait; even if ever so characteristic, I try to show my men 
and women en face as well as en profile, and in fact in every attitude which 
has at the same time natural and artistic value. I cannot pride myself on 
strength of imagination; I have not the faculty of building in the air.” 

“What you say seems to me to explain the fact that your characters also 
assume distinct features to the mind of the reader; at least I know it has 
been the case with me. Bazaroff in ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ and ‘Irene,’ I know 
as well as I do my own brothers; their faces are familiar to me; I look upon 
them as old friends and acquaintances.” 
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« And that is the very way I look upon them too—that is, as men and 
women whom I have once known intimately, but whose acquaintance I no 
longer keep up. While I was writing about them, they were as real to me as 
you are at this moment. When a character is suggested to me, he immedi- 
ately takes possession of my mind; he haunts me continually by night and 
day, and will leave me no peace until I have done with him. When I read, 
he whispers his opinions in my ear; when I walk, he persists in making his 
criticism upon everybody I meet and upon everything I see and hear. Then 
at last I have to yield. I sit down and write his biography. I ask who was his 
father and who was his mother, what sort of people they were, and of what 
kind of a family they came, how they looked, and what were their habits. 
Then I inquire into the particulars of my hero’s education; what was his per- 
sonal appearance, how and in what kind of a town or country did he spend 
those years of his life in which character is especially moulded. Sometimes 
I go still further, as, for instance, in the case of Bazaroff, the nihilist. He had 
taken such a powerful hold on me, I had to keep his journal, in which he 
wrote his opinions on all the leading questions of the day, religious, political, 
and social. The same I did in the case of another rather inferior figure in 
‘On the Eve.” . . . Well, I hardly remember his name this moment.” 

« Paul Shoubine,” I ventured to suggest. 

“ Exactly—Paul Shoubine,” he cried with visible delight; “‘ why, you seem 
to know my character better than myself. Yes, it was Paul Shoubine. I have 
just been burning his posthumous papers lately; and they were bulkier by a 
good deal than the volume I published. These things I merely regard as 
preparatory studies; as long as there is anything misty about any of the fig- 
ures, as long as their faces do not stand clear and distinct before my mind's 
eye, I can do nothing at all with my story.” 

* What you say about your inquiring into the pedigree and family history 
of your heroes, and even writing whole books about them, not intended for pub- 
lication, reminds me of a very interesting article which appeared in the ‘ At- 
lantic Monthly * some time ago. The author, Mr. Lathrop, there proves 
that Hawthorne very soon abandoned the idea of publishing his romance 
‘Septimius Felton,’ and that he looked upon it merely as a study, as an indis- 
pensable block in the pedestal which was to rear that exquisite though unfin- 
ished work of art, ‘The Dolliver Romance.’” 

“ Yes,” he said musingly, ‘‘ Hawthorne was a man of energy and deter- 
mination. I rather work con amore. Only to give you an instance of how in- 
voluntarily I often stumbie upon a plot, I shall only mention the way in which 
‘ Fathers and Sons’ came into existence. As I was walking one day, I hap- 
pened to think of death, and immediately I saw a scene at a death-bed. It 
was Bazaroff dying. The scene made a strong impression upon me, and then 
afterwards the characters gradually developed.” 

The conversation was continued for several hours, and many other topics 
were brought up for discussion. As we parted Tourguéneff made me a pres- 
ent of the German edition of those of his works which I did not already pos- 
sess. Of “Spring Floods” and the one last written, ‘The Nobleman of the 
Steppe ” (not ** The Lear of the Steppe”), he gave me the French edition. 

The next time I visited him our talk was mostly on art, and on the col- 
lections in the Louvre and the Palais du Luxembourg. I was of course not 
surprised to find his criticisms delightfully sympathetic; his keen eye had 
never failed to detect the characteristic feature of the artist, and his strong 
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natural similes always brought the object picturesquely up to your mind, 
catching as they did the most fleeting tinges of poetic thought and sentiment. 
In the end they always left me wondering that I had not thought of saying 
the very same thing myself. Seeing that the subject was interesting to me, he 
requested me to follow him into another room, where he kept some of his own 
pictures. I especially remember two very fine Van der Neers, and the 
large nude figure already mentioned, painted by Blanchard, and rewarded 
with the gold medal at the exposition of 1870. He also called my attention to 
a most excellent portrait of himself by the daughter of M. Viardot, in whose 
house he is living. 

The last time I saw Tourguéneff was the evening previous to my departure 
for this country. His last words to me were: ‘“ Aw revoir in America.” 

As I have come into possession of several facts relating to Tourguéneffs 
personal history not generally known to English and American readers, it 
may not seem inappropriate to subjoin to the present article a brief sketch of 
his life. Most of my information I have from the author’s own mouth, and 
for the rest lam indebted to Julian Schmidt's excellent essay, published in 
the second volume of * Bilder aus dem Geistigen Leben unserer Zeit.” 

Ivan Tourguéneff was born November 9, 1818, in the government of Orel, 
one of the interior provinces of Russia. Judging from his habits of composi- 
tion, I cannot but believe that the dreary childhood of Lavretsky in * Liza,” as 
that of Arkad Kirsanoff in “ Fathers and Sons,” in the main contains the 
scenes and impressions of his own earliest years. The broad, cheerless ex- 
panse of the steppe was the first sight familiar to his eye, and its gloomy uni- 
formity, its vast ocean-like distances have given to his mind that tinge of sad- 
ness which is so perceptible in all his writings. A nature like this allows no 
confidences; it determines the mood of the observer, and is not determined by 
him. It takes possession of him and compels him to feel its power. Hence 
that brooding passiveness which, according to Tourguéneff, is so prominent a 
trait in the Russian character. 

In his twentieth year our author went abroad, and in Berlin studied Ger- 
man literature and the Hegelian philosophy. For three years he remained in 
Germany, and mastered the language to perfection. French he speaks like a 
native, and in English he has acquired great facility of expression; his foreign 
aecent is just slightly perceptible in his use of rising and falling inflections, 
but his pronunciation is faultless. With his return to Russia in the year 
1841 begins his literary career, although he is at present not disposed to ac- 
knowledge the poems which date back to this period as legitimate children 
of his brain. He gives the critic Belinski the credit of having opened his eyes 
to a truer appreciation of nature and of his own mission as an author. The 
time from 1846 to 1850 he spent in Germany, France, and Italy, and during this 
period appeared, besides a series of short stories, as ‘* Petuschof,” “The Jew,” 
«Three Portraits,” and “The Swaggerer,” that work which struck, as it were, 
the dominant chord of his life, and pointed out the direction of his whole fu- 
ture activity—I mean “The Journal of a Sportsman.” Here we find for the 
first time that deep, unconscious sympathy with nature, and those marvellous- 
ly vivid and truthful pictures of the life of the serfs, which were to exercise so 
great an influence upon the future of Russia. The book seems to have burst 
upon the world like a shower from a cloudless sky. When the author in 1850 
returned to St. Petersburg, he was the hero of the day. But the Emperor 
Nicholas, to whom the literary value of the work was a matter of merely sec- 
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ondary importance, did not wish to establish the precedent that a subject 
should have the right of expressing his opinion on matters which chiefly con- 
cerned the government; and in the midst of his triumph Tourguéneff was ban- 
ished from the capital and ordered not to cross the boundary of his own es- 
tate without the Emperor's permission. Five long years did he spend as a 
hermit in this lonely region. At regular intervals a police officer came to look 
after him, and on such occasions handed him a sheet of soiled paper containing 
his instructions, and asked him what he had todo. ‘Do your duty,” Tour- 
guéneff would invariably answer, and at the same time fold up a five-rouble 
piece in the paper, whereupon the august servant of the crown would make a 
deep bow and hastily betake himself away. Shortly before the death of the 
old Emperor the author was again set at liberty, and his son and successor, 
although by no means always gracious to the bold truth-teller, has acknowl- 
edged that it was he who first revealed to him the terrible effects of serfdom, 
ani thereby gave the first impulse to the great reform which marks an epoch 
in Russian history. And this consciousness is the glory and pride of Tourgué- 
neff's life, and, as Julian Schmidt says, to tell the world of to-day and the 
world of the future what serfdom means, was the historic mission of Ivan 
Tourguéneff. 

In connection with this, I am disposed to translate a brief paragraph from 
the above-mentioned essay of the German critic; it may have special interest 
to American readers: 

The North American abolitionists thought they could serve their cause by surrounding the 
victims of slavery with a false halo of virtue. ‘ Uncle Tom,” a book which has been very widely 
read, raises the negro slave to such a height of magnanimity that the archangel Gabriel might well 
bend his knee before him. Tourguéneff shows with terrible fidelity how the institution of serfilom 
demoralizes all men, the masters as well as the serfs : how it makes them helpless and incapable 
of any purpose the masters no less than the serfs : even native goodness does not in this state of 
lawlessness restrain one from committing the basest deeds ; native energy grows torpid in a state 
where all things are aimless. . . . In Russia everything goes on monotonously, without ex- 
citement ; they flag and ever continue flagging. But the chief evil is the perfect waste of all men- 
tal powers through absolute lawlessness. Man is before the law looked upon merely as a thing ; 
but a thing he cannot be, and instead of that he becomes a brute, master as well as slave. 

I hardly know of any short story which has made so powerful an impres- 
sion upon me as * The Antschar,” a novel of Tourguéneff's which appeared in 
this magazine about a year ago. It was written during the time of his forced 
retirement in the country, and that deep, shuddering gloom which pervades it 
indicates the state of the author’s mind. ‘* The Journal of a Superfluous Man” 
expresses a pessimism which rivals that of Schopenhauer. ‘*Mumu” is a 
masterly sketch, the pathos of which is painful. It is the simple story of a 
deaf-and-dumb serf, whose lonely heart concentrates all its affection on a dog; 
but the dog growls at ‘* the gracious lady,” and it has to be killed. The mo- 
tif is very slight indeed; but if any one should wish to see how a trifling, every- 
day occurrence may be treated so as to outdo in impressiveness the most am- 
bitious romance, I should advise him to read *Mumu.” “The Bread of 
Mercy ” (@nadenbrod) and * The Inn on the Highway ” treat of subjects of a 
kindred nature. The best known of all Tourguéneff's writings, “ Liza” and 
“Fathers and Sons,” belong to the years 1860-1862. In 1863 appeared that 
strange, half allegorical fantaisie, “« Apparitions.” ‘ Dimitri Roudine ” (1855) 
has lately been translated into English; and of the numerous shorter sketches 
and stories, **On the Eve,” *“* Three Encounters,” “ The Adventure of the Lieu- 
tenant Jergunof,” and ** An Unfortunate One,” deserve special mention. 

Since the year 1856 Tourguéneff has made his home with the family of Vi- 
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ardot-Garcia, with whom he is still living. M. Viardot, to whom he stands 
in a relation of the most intimate friendship, is 2 man of extraordinary artistic 
and literary culture, and has translated several of his friend’s works into 
French. Their priacipal places of residence are Paris and Baden-Baden; 
about once a year, however, the Russian awakens in the author, and then he 
hastens back to St. Petersburg and his own home on the steppe. 

I have often heard it said, and probably with good reason, that the Russians 
have much in common with Americans. Both are nations of the future; both 
feel great possibilities within them. We have long accustomed ourselves to 
think that our society presented no fixed or striking types, and that the mo- 
bile, ever-billowing surface of our life is unfavorable to artistic effects, if not in- 
capable of artistic treatment. No doubt the Russians thought the same until 
Tourguéneff came and showed them that this so-called dreary monoteny of 
their existence was, on the contrary, a grand, striking, and animated picture. 
And when our great novelist comes—as surely he will—he will teach us a 
similar lesson. But as yet Russia is one step in advance of America, for we 


have no Tourguéneff. 
HsatmMarR Hsyortu BOyYEsSEN. 








AT PEACE. 


I 


REEN trees, and quiet fields, and sunset light, 
With holy silence, save for rippling leaves, 
And birds that twitter of the coming night, 
Calling their mates, beneath my cottage eaves— 
These Fate hath granted for a little space 
To be companions of my pilgrimage, 
Filling my grateful heart with Nature’s grace. 


II. 


Not unremembered here the garish stage, 

Nor the wild city’s uproar, nor the race 

For gain and power in which we all engage; 
But here remembered dimly, in a dream, 

As something fretful that hath ceased to fret— 
Here, where time lapses like a gentle stream, 
Hid in the woodland’s heart, and I forget 

To note its music and its silver gleam. 


Ill. 


But never, never let me cease to know, 
O whispering woods and daisy-sprinkled grass, 
The beauty and the peace that you bestow, 
When the wild fevers of ambition pass, 
And the worn spirit, in its gloom and grief, 
Sinks on your bosom and there finds relief. 
WILLIAM WINTER. 

















MY PRIVATE GRIEF AGAINST GEORGE SAND. 


T has often been said that the classical romance is always a failure from 
one of two causes: either it is stufted so full of learning that the “cram ” 
buries the story, or, if the author's imagination is sufficiently vivid, and is al- 
lowed its full play, he commits anachronisms which render his work ridicu- 
lous to scholars. This statement is correct in a rough way, as far as it goes, 
but it does not convey the whole truth. The dilemma which it proposes is far 
from exhausting the difficulties of the task. Ip the first place, it is not so 
much the excess as the misplacement of learning which makes it an impedi- 
ment. The antiquities have not been digested and are crudely reproduced. 
Let us suppose some little sketches, some studies of manners, written by two 
men, one of whom has passed a few months in a country, the other several 
years. It is not improbable that the work of the former may contain more 
local words and phrases, but that of the latter will certainly be more impreg- 
nated with the local color. It is the same with the distant country of anti- 
quity. The Latin of “ The Last Days of Pompeii” has become a standing 
jest to classical students; Bulwer knew as little about the regimen of Latin 
cases as the editors of some of our weeklies know about the regimen of Eng- 
lish cases. Yet the grammar might have been correct, the idiom. faultless, 
and the Latin still incongruous because unnecessary or misplaced. 

Next, we observe that the knowledge required is quite as much negative as 
positive; to know what there was not in a given age is even more necessary 
than to know what there was, since everything that there was cannot and ought 
not to be included, but nothing that was not can be admitted. At the same 
time we must allow that anachronisms in themselves are not enough to con- 
demn a work of the imagination; else what would become of Shakespeare? 
Yet even here we may remark a certain limit, a modus in rebus. No one is 
particularly shocked or struck by the striking of the clock in “ Julius Cwsar;” 
but when Ben Jonson makes officers of Alexander’s court wear coats and 
carry pocket pistols, the incongruity is too ridiculous, and it is exaggerated 
rather than diminished by our recollection that Jonson knew better. Now if 
we look more closely into this matter of anachronisms, we find that though it 
expresses itself in what we may call ignorance of negatives, it depends on 
something more than a want of special knowledge, namely, a fixed habit of 
mind and thought. Even in different countries of our own time, we see an 
analogous distinction. Thus, the errors which a Frenchman makes in judg- 
ing and describing an Anglo-Saxon society, are due less to his ignorance of 
facts (though of course that counts for something) than to his @ priori con- 
ceptions of society, founded on different social traditions and a greater sensu- 
ousness of character. As we change the age, we must expect greater changes 
in this respect. Before the revival of classical literature, the impress of feu- 
dality had been so strongly stamped upon Europe that to the men then living 
feudal institutions appeared to have existed forever. They pictured to them- 
selves Cusar ant Alexander as sovereigns who held tournaments, and had 
great barons for their retainers. It was not merely that they were ignorant 
of ancient history; they could not conceive a state of things on earth different 
from that which surrounded them. But the curious reader may find isolated 
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cases nearly as startling in the present century among the writings of very 
learned and able authors. Many persons have doubtless remarked that in his 
Lays of Rome ” Macaulay anticipated the De’ Medici by bringing the buffalo — 
into Italy, but [ suspect few have noticed that one of his youthful poems intro- 
duces parks and squirrels into the age of Cain. These two blunders from the 
same writer illustrate the two sources of anachronism. 

When we go back to the classical period, a physical illustration may give 
us a more vivid idea of the intellectual difficulty. How many of us moderns 
could accustom ourselves to the classical habit ot reclining at meals—not in a 
supine attitude, like an invalid on a couch or bed, but nearly prostrate and 
resting on one elbow? What to them was luxury would be to us the extreme 
of discomfort. It must be almost or quite as difficult to put ourselves men- 
tally in the place of people who, to go no further, lived before Christianity 
was revealed—or, as some persons would choose to say nowadays, invented. 

Some critics of reputation have decided that this mental and moral self- 
transposition is impossible even to a poet. I must beg leave to differ from 
them. I believe that Walter Scott (notwithstanding the low estimate of his 
learning formed by those prodigies of erudition who write in the *“ Saturday 
Review ”’) possessed the requisite knowledge, imagination, and psychological 
discernment to reproduce for us the middle ages; and in suck things it is the 
first step that costs: if we can bridge over that gulf, we can cross the larger 
chasm that separates us from antiquity—admitting that the chasm is larger at 
all points—a question into which we need not enter, for fear of too long a di- 
gression. 

No, the thing is not impossible; but it is certainly difficult, and one diffi- 
culty has not yet been noticed. It would not occur to every one, and may 
seem to some readers a mere hypercritical fancy, but my observation con- 
vinces me that it is very serious. In the effort to throw himself back to the 
required standpoint, the author may have a partial success which will result 
in general error, giving a picture which is inaccurate because its shadows are 
too deeply marked. 

It will generally be admitted, for instance, that our modern civilization is 
more humane than the civilizations which preceded it. There is less cruelty. 
Many proceedings which in former times passed without attention as matters 
of course, or with approbation as commendable acts, would now be denounced 
as barbarous. Hence a general impression on the student that the further 
back we go the more we find cruelty the order of the day, and a correspond- 
ing tendency in the writer to represent the ancients not merely as moral sav- 
ages, but as wbsolute demons. In contemporary romance even a Frenchman 
will hesitate to represent the whole world as lying in wickedness; but to de- 
pict antiquity as a scene of unmitigated horror seems almost a compliment to 
modern progress. Thus the blood and murder business is overdone, till Hor- 
ace’s incredulus odi takes effect in a larger sense than the poet intended. The 
representation is all the more hateful because it is incredible. 

But now the adventurous reader who has followed me thus far may be 
ready to exclaim, ‘* What has all this to do with the title? How about George 
Sand?” 

George Sand? Well, I never saw the lady in my life, never had any com- 
munication with her, and have not the slightest reason to suppose that she is 
conscious of my existence. Nevertheless, I have a private grief against her. 

It is this: Her last book, “ Impressions et Souvenirs,” did, by a very adroit 
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puff, induce me to buy and read three retrospective romances of her son Mau- 
rice. 

Maurice Sand, a fantastic and not unmeritorious draughtsman of the Doré 
school, was previously known to me, as to most Americans, in his literary ca- 
pacity, by two works, one very bad, the other pretty good—* Miss Mary,” per- 
haps the absurdest of all the absurd books which foreigners have composed on 
American themes, and “ Calirrhoé,” a semi-classical fantasy which has a fla- 
vor of his mother, a flavor of Mérimée, a soupgon of De Nerval, and withal 
something of his own. 

Wisely leaving out of consideration his American failure, Mme. Sand pro- 
ceeds, in her fascinating way, partly to assert, partly to imply, that her son, 
having found his true vein in “ Calirrhoé,” had followed it up; having im- 
bued himself with all the requisite knowledge, and discover: | the secret of 
transporting himself to the given standpoint, he had reproduced, in “ Raoul de 
la Chastre,” the France of the thirteenth century; in * L’Augusta,” the break- 
ing up of the Roman empire; and in ** Le Coq aux Cheveux d’Or,” the prehis- 
toric age. Against all ordinary booksellers’ puffs I hold myself impregnable ; 
but when a writer like George Sand *“ makes the article” for her son, a little 
credulity may be pardoned—say to the extent of six or seven dollars curren- 
cy, and four or five days’ time. 

Well, of ** Raoul de la Chastre,” I should say that it is a very fair pastiche. 
A knowledge of his epoch the author certainly has, but it looks as if he had 
taken it at second or third hand—not from original researches, but from other 
novelists and poets. from Balzac, and Gautier, and Hugo, not excepting Du- 
mas senior, who has himself laid so many others under contribution. The book 
is readable enough, but a very moderate acquaintance with French romantic 
literature makes you feel that you have read no small part of it before. 
“L’Augusta” shows more serious study, and is a more ambitious work. 
There are some striking passages in it, but on the whole it leaves a feeling of 
disappointment. The Christian religion is presented from the weakest and 
worst points of view; this was perhaps to be expected. Of course the author 
has tried his hand at Attila, that great figure so often attempted. In spite of 
Mme. Sand’s dictum to the contrary, I cannot see that her son has improved 
on the efforts of his predecessors. 

But the “Cock with the Golden Hair!” The story of fabulous times! 
How can I give the innocent reader an idea of it? The scene is laid in Plato’s 
Atlantis, which is placed in the Euxine. This fundamental conception is the 
best part of the book, for there is good reason to believe that the Pillars of 
Hercules were originally—that is, down to the Homeric age and later—at the 
Bosphorus, and were transferred by a later myth to Gibraltar. But concep- 
tion is one thing and execution another. In this world before the flood we 
may pardon a few anachronisms. We can forgive the writer for acknowledg- 
ing the existence of letters and papyrus long before Homer. Passe encore, if 
he fancies that when he gives a Greek name to an occupation or a utensil, he 
has thereby thrown us back into the remotest antiquity. The French are gen- 
erally as bad Hellenists as they are good Latinists, and our popular phrase, 
“It’s all Greek to you,” has a legitimate application in full force to many of 
their literati. We may even, considering the French tendency to make sensa- 
tion at any cost, pardon his introduction of certain habits to which our sense 
of propriety permits only the remotest allusion, and which are not character- 
istic of primitive times, but the corrupt fruit of a more advanced stage of ma- 
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terial civilization. All this and more we might tolerate were not the Sandian 
Atlantis a preposterous pot-pourri of all countries, climates, and ages. It is 
like the sweepings and shakings of a cyclopsdia of natural history, or the 
note-book of a very miscellaneous reader about fauna and flora, with a top. 
dressing of classical dictionary, 

Here are some of the ingredients of this olla. To give them all I should 
have to read the book a second time. Excusez! 

1. Gods in the likeness of men, Saturn, Vulcan, Thor, etc. 

, Cannibalesses, or ghouls from the Arabian Nights and the Latin poets. 

. Lesbians. 

. Swallowers of gems from the mines of Golconda and Brazil. 

. Two-sworded princes from Japan. 

. Squadrons of cavalry. (Please remember that in Homer’s time horse- 
back riding was only known as a species of circus art.) 

7. Wild asses from the deserts of Arabia. 

8. Gorillas, from Hanno, Du Chaillu, and Africa. 

9. Woolly mammoths from the Siberian fossils. 

10. Vampire bats from South America. 

11. Scorpions that migrate in colonies of an acre at a time, as the black 
ants of Africa do. 

12. A statue that kills a man, from “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 

13. Lethe, from the old mythology. 

14. Noan’s ARK. The hero and heroine do not patronize the ark. Like 
the ancestor of the Highland chief, they have a boat of their own. 

Taken as a burlesque, the absurdity of the book provokes a laugh. Taken 
seriously, it is a greater insult to the reader than any of Charles Reade’s 
works. 

Not having kept up for many years my acquaintance with French periodi- 
cal literature, I can only wonder what the Parisian critics said of this golden- 
haired cock when he crowed six years ago. Perhaps they said little or noth- 
ing. Their friendship for the mother may have made them lenient to the son. 
Anglo-Saxon readers and writers are under no such obligation, and therefore 
I have taken the liberty to ventilate my indignation at being “done.” And 
the moral thereof is this: Never buy a book on the recommendation of an in- 


terested party, even if that party be a genius. 
CaRL BENSON. 








SUMMER NIGHT. 


VARIATIONS ON CERTAIN MELODIES. 


I. 
ANDANTE. 


ER the full-blown linden and the plane, 
That link their arms above 
In mute, mysterious love, 
I hear the strain! 
Is it the far postillion’s horn, 
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Mellowed by starlight, floating up the valley, 
Or song of love-sick peasant, borne 
Across the fields of fragrant corn, 
And poplar-shaded alley? 
Now from the woodbine and the unseen rose 
What new delight is showered? 
The warm wings of the air 
Drop into downy indolence and close, 
So sweetly overpowered : 
But nothing sleeps, though rest seems everywhere. 


II. 
ADAGIO. 


Something came with the falling dusk, 
Came, and quickened to soft unrest: 

Something floats in the linden’s musk, 

And throbs in the brook on the meadow’s breast. 

Shy Spirit of Love, awake, awake! 

All things feel thee, 
And all reveal thee: 

The night was given for thy sweet sake. 
Toil slinks aside, and leaves to thee the land; 
The heart beats warmer for the idle hand; 

The timid tongue unlearns its wrong, 

And speech is turned to song; 
The shaded eyes are braver; 

And every life, like flowers whose scent is dumb 
Till dew and darkness come, 
Gives forth a tender savor. 

Oh, each so lost in all, who may resist 

The plea of lips unkissed, 
Or, hearing such a strain, 

Though kissed a thousand times, kiss not again! 


III. 
APPASSIONATO. 
Was it « distant flute 
That breathed, and now is mute? 
Or that lost soul men call the nightingale, 
In bosky coverts hidden, 
Filling with sudden passion all the vale? 
Oh, chant again the tale, 
And call on her whose name returns, unbidden, 
A longing and a dream, 
Adelaida! 
For while the sprinkled stars 
Sparkle, and wink, and gleam, 
Adelaida! 
Darkness and perfume cleave the unknown bars 
Between the enamored heart and thee, 
And thon and I are free, 
Adelaida! 
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Less than a name, a melody, art thou, 
A hope, a haunting vow! 
The passion-cloven 
Spirit of thy Beethoven 
Claimed with less ardor than I claim thee now, 
Adelaida! 
Take form, at last: from these o’erbending branches 
Descend, or from the grass arise! 
I scarce shall see thine eyes, 
Or know what blush the shadow stanches; 
But all my being’s empty urn shall be 
Filled with thy mystery! 


IV. 
CAPRICCIOSO. 


Nay, nay! the longings tender, 
The fear, the marvel, and the mystery, 
The shy, delicious dread, the unreserved surrender, 
Give, if thou canst, to me! 
For I would be, 
In this expressive languor, 
While night conceals, the wooed and not the wooer; 
Shaken with supplication, keen as anger; 
Puxypued, and thou pursuer! 
Plunder my bosom of its hoarded fire, 
And so assail me, 
Till coy denial fail me, 
Slain by the mirrored shape of my desire! 
Though life seem overladen 
With conquered bliss, it only craves the more: 
Teach me the other half of passion’s lore— 
Be thou the man, and I the maiden! 
Ah! come, 
While earth is waiting, heaven is dumb, 
And blossom-sighs 
So penetrate the indolent air, 
The very stars grow fragrant in the skies! 
Arise, 
And thine approach shall make me fair, 
Thy borrowed pleading all too soon subdue me, 
Till both forget the part; 
And she who failed to woo me, 
So caught, is held to my impatient heart! 
BayarRpD TAYLOR. 
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¥. 
CHARLES ASTOR BRisTED. 

HE readers of “‘ The Galaxy ” will learn, if they have not already learned, 
with sincere sorrow that one of its contributors, known to all of them as 
‘‘Carl Benson,” and to some of them as Charles Astor Bristed, will write no 
more. Heis gone ad plures; and among the fewer who remain behind him he 
has left a sincere mourner in every one who knew him well. Of those there 
are not many, for he was in no sense of the word a popular man. True- 
hearted, of a rare kindliness of nature, and of genuine courtesy, he yet never 
sought popularity, although he did not quite shun it, but was content with such 
favor from his fellow-men as they gave to him spontaneously—to him show- 
ing himself always to them no other than just what he really was. And by 
popularity I do not mean that unreasoning acceptance by the unknowing many 
which, by men in public life, is so often won without merit and lost without 
fault; but that no less undiscriminated liking of him whose undiscriminating 
smoothness makes him a general favorite in society. Social success, which 
is a big name for a very poor and a very little thing, is too often attained by 
toleration of those whom we dislike and flattery of those whom we despise. 
Anything to be gained in that way, Mr. Bristed was more than willing to be 
without. His liking he always showed; his disliking he was too outspoken to 
conceal, except by avoiding occasion of offence. He was too sincere for many 
friends, and never went about tickling the vanity even of those whom he loved 
best. His sympathies were wide and warm, and his charity large; his cool 
antipathies ran in a narrow current, but deep and strong. He liked every- 
thing that was manly, and simple, and true; and although a man of the high- 
est cultivation, social and intellectual, and of singularly fastidious taste, he 
set honesty before all else in his admiration. He disliked chiefly narrow in- 
tolerance, asceticism, phariseeism, and hypocrisy of all kinds; and with all his 
fastidiousness would tolerate that which was coarse rather than that which 
was false. To the general public he was known chiefly as an occasional writer 
upon social topics, treating them with a rare mixture of common sense and 
sharp satire, and always with an effort for the introduction of a higher and hap- 
pier life, material as well as moral and intellectual. For although on his moral 
side he was a Stoic, with regard to the body, that here too much neglected 
part of man, he was, in the best sense, an Epicurean. Few writers upon the 
subjects of his occasional contributions to periodical literature and to journalism 
have drawn with firmer or more discriminating hand the line between that 
sensuous happiness which, as tending to the perfection of man’s whole nature, 
is elevating, and that senuality which is degrading. Such, with a mingling 
of humor and kindly cynicism, was “Carl Benson; but to scholars Charles 
Astor Bristed was known as a scholar who, if fortune had not placed him be- 
yond the necessity of such a life, could have filled with distinguished honor 
the chair of Greek or Latin at any university, and who, if he had added firmer 
health to more ambition, would have won a conspicuous place among philol- 
ogists. To thorough and accurate scholarship he added what many men of 
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greater learning unhappily lack—that clearness of perception and balance of 
faculties which we somewhat unreasonably call common sense. He was can- 
did, conscientious, independent, and never thought or wrought at second 
hand. Never hesitating to question the judgments or to dispute the positions 
of any other critical scholar, however high his reputation, he was always 
courteous and respectful to those whom he opposed, and, of late years at least, 
neither embittered his own discussions with personality nor slyly said that 
which provoked it in others. Such men are rare in this country; most rare 
among those who from their youth up and through all their lives are placed, 
as he was, beyond the necessity of work, either for gain or for the attainment 
of social position. Our literature lost by the indifference which he could af- 
ford to feel as to the result of his studies upon his own reputation; but society 
and literature itself would gain much if we could feel the constant influence 
of a body, however small, of independent unprofessional literary men of his 
high aims and thorough cultivation. He was a fine specimen of a kind of man 
so uncommon in our society that he stood almost alone. After a few years of 
failing health he bore a final attack of agonizing illness with a fortitude and a 
sweetness of temper which endeared him more than ever to his friends, who 
found him at his best in that sharp trial, and he died preserving his serenity of 
soul and the clearness of his intellect up to his last moments. It has been 
already said that we could much better have spared some much better known 
man. 

Mr. Bristed would have been brought to my mind, even if literature and 
society had not to mourn his loss, by the publication of the following letter, 
the inquiries in which might much better have been addressed to him than to 
me. It is published because it sets forth a difficulty which is not peculiar to 


its writer, but which must be encountered by’ very many other persons who 
fill official positions like his. For obvious reasons ail names mentioned in it 
are suppressed, as well that of the place whence it came as those of all other 
places and persons to which it refers: 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


January, 13 1874. 

DEAR Sir: Although an entire stranger, I beg leave to consult you in reference to a matter 
as to which you are doubtless fully informed. 1am a member of the Board of Education of the 
public schools of ——, and chairman of the Committee on Books and Teachers ; and in that capa- 
city it becomes my duty to advise the teachers, to a certain extent, as to the manner in which they 
shall instruct their scholars. 

Quite recently the question has come up, whether in our high school we shall adopt the conti- 
nental modes of pronouncing the Latin and Greek, and [ have felt mach at a loss what to advise. 
As our teachers seldom remain longer than a year or so, and as almost every teacher seems to 
have a different mode of pronouncing these dead languages, it has been thought advisable that we 
should decide upon some uniform mode of pronunciation, and thus relieve the scholars from the 
confusion resulting from such a variety of pronunciation. It has always-seemed to me that we 
should conform as nearly as possible to the original mode if it could be ascertained, and that as 
the Italians are the direct descendants of the Romans or Latins, their mode of pronunciation in 
regard to Latin should be adopted. But, as you well know, in England and in this country, the 
Latin has been mainly pronvunced in accordance with English rules of pronunciation, giving the 
language when spoken so different an expression, that continental scholars could not understand 
an English or Irish scholar when attempting to communicate in Latin. You remember the story 
of an Irish scholar who called on one of the Scaligers (the elder, I believe), and commenced ad- 
dressing him in Latin, but such was his pronunciation that Scaliger interrupted him and informed 
him that he did not understand Irish. Now, it seems to me that if a language is worth learning at 
all, it is worth learning correctly, and that correct pronunciation is an important element in the 
study. But the question comes up whether, after so many years of incorrect pronunciation in 
England and America, it is worth while to try to work a reformation. In nearly all our colleges 
there is no attempt to follow the continental, and especially the Italian method of pronunciation, 
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and the teachers themselves would have to become scholars if the continental or Italian method 
were prescribed as arule. To use a mercantile phrase, “ would it pay ?” Our teachers of Latin 
and Greek come generally from —— ‘ ollege, where I find that the purest English forms of pro- 
nunciation seem to be in vogue. For instance, amabam is invariably pronounced ay-may-bam, 
the broad Italian sound of a being in all instances disregarded. Again, the sound of e is similarly 
abused, doces being sounded as if written docees, and so in every syllable when the e occurs at 
the termination. I think we shouid at least conform to the most generally received continental 
usage, as the people there certainly conform more nearly to the original pronunciation of the yow- 
els than English-speaking people do. The same incorrectness is observable in regard to the i, and 
in fact with all the vowels. If you should advise any attempt at reform in regard to pronuncia- 
tion in the two languages, can you refer me to any work where this subject is properly treated, 
and where clear and satisfactory rules and signs are given for ascertaining the true modes of pro- 
nunciation ? I am told that at Cambridge an attempt has been made within the last few years to 
correct the pronunciation both of Greek and Latin. and I see that Max Miiller and Grote, with 
many others in England, have adopted the true Greek spelling of proper names. 

The Board of Education in —— is desirous to elevate our schools to the very highest standard 
of scholarship, if it be possible, so far as we go, and we should feel under great obligations for 
your views and advice on this subject. 

You doubtless have a very extensive correspondence, . . . but I trust that you may still 


find time to reply to my letter. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 


The position of this school officer is indeed perplexing, and it seems that 
his way out is far from being clear. The first obstacle is one that must lie 
in the way of bettering our public and high schools all over the country. 
The teachers generally remain about a year. What hope is there of establish- 
ing a system of instruction under such circumstances? what reasonable ex- 
pectation of education? +The insertion of a certain number of facts, or the 
knowledge of them, into the brains of the pupils, is ®ssible; but of real edu- 
cation, mental training, intellectual development, there can be none. That 
comes only by systematic discipline, by method; and system and method im- 
ply relation, proportion, the adaptation of parts, the preparation for one step 
by the firm planting of the one before it; in brief, a symmetrical progress. 
Such education is impossible when the teacher remains but a year, unless, in- 
deed, each teacher is followed by another who was bred in the same school as 
his predecessor, and who works upon the same plan. This, however, is almost 
impossible in a country which swarms with colleges, so called, the gradu- 
ates of which seek employment as teachers only for a year or two, while they 
are looking about for something better. It is not strange that under such cir- 
cumstances our high schools and public schools, with a few exceptions, have 
a succession of teachers, each one of whom has a different system, or lack of 
system. The bad effect of this upon the scholars can hardly be overrated. 
Instead of education and discipline, they have only mental confusion and hete- 
rogeneous cramming. From this slough there seems to be no hope of deliver- 
ance except in the diminution of the number of our so-called colleges on the 
one hand, and the adoption of teaching as a profession, a permanent life oc- 
cupation, by a body of thoroughly trained men, on the other—events of which 
the present material and social conditions of our country give us no very en- 
couraging prospect. 

And supposing a system of Latin pronunciation determined upon, how, 
with a yearly change of teachers, could such a system be put in practice? 
Pronunciation, English or Latin, once acquired, is not to be unlearned in a 
year. The college fledgling has acquired his pronunciation by at least four 
years’ daily training and practice on one system, very probably by seven. 
His pronunciation of Latin and Greek has been worked into his brain until it 
has become an unconscious part of himself. He cannot lay it aside at word 
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of command; and thus, even if the teacher should be willing to go himself to 
school to the Board of Education, he would be ready to flit just about the time 
that he began to be able to give his pupils the benefit of his new learning. 

As to the pronunciation to be adopted, the question is not easy of decision. 
But it would seem that it is at least safe to say that the system which gives us 
ay-may-bam as the pronunciation of amabam is the one which is to be avoided. 
To me ay-may-bam seems barbarous; but that, perhaps, is because I never heard 
it. My correspondent is, however, in error, I believe, in his implication that 
such is the pronunciation of Latin by Irish scholars, as he is in making the 
scholar whom Scaliger could not understand an Irishman. The story is thus 
told in Ben Jonson’s conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden: * Scal- 
iger writtes ane epistle to Casaubone, wher he scornes his Englishe speaking 
of Latine, for he thought he had spoken English to him.” In Scaliger’s time 
an Irishman’s pronunciation of Latin, or even an Englishman’s, would have 
been much more like that of continental scholars than it would be now; and 
the likeness lasted longer in Ireland than in England. There is hardly room 
for doubt that three hundred years ago there was far more likeness between 
the sounds given to a and e andi in England and on the continent, than there 
is in our day; and this change was long in crossing the Irish Channel, even if 
it has yet quite got over. An educated Irish gentleman of two generations 
ago, uncontaminated by foreign travel, spoke English far more as it was 
spoken by Spenser, and Sydney, and Raleigh, and Shakespeare, and Jonson, 
and even by Milton, than an Englishman of corresponding position did. Evi- 
dence of this is plentiflly (but not “ bountifully”’) furnished in Mr. Ellis’s 
book on * Early English Pronunciation,” etc.; and those who have not time 
or patience to master the intricacies of that elaborate and exhaustive work, 
may find sufficient proof in my seven years’ previously published ‘* Memoran- 
dums of English Pronunciation in the Elizabethan Era.” 

To return to our question—what pronunciation of Latin shall be adopted? 
This I own my entire inability to answer, even to my own satisfaction. A 
uniform pronunciation would indeed be an advantage to all scholars; but it 
would be very much less so now, when Latin is spoken and even written so 
little, than it would have been even a hundred and fifty years ago, when it was 
“the universal language ” and the common medium of communication be- 
tween scholars, and when treaties were written, orations publicly “ pro- 
nounced,” and theses “‘ maintained ” in it before learned bodies. But until the 
Roman pronunciation of Latin can be ascertained to the general satisfaction 
of scholars, what reason, other than the arbitrary one of convenience, is there 
for the adoption of one pronunciation rather than another? And that the Latin 
pronunciation can ever be ascertained seems, to say the least, very doubtful. 
The subject has engaged and is engaging the attention of scholars and lin- 
guists of the highest ability and the greatest acquirements; but as the pronun- 
ciation of any modern living tongue three or four centuries ago, since when 
books of all kinds, including dictionaries, grammars, and works upon ortho py, 
have multiplied, can be but approximately ascertained, and then only by the 
most painful process of research, comparison, and induction, what is the pro- 
bability of success in this regard as to a language which has been * dead” for 
more than a thousand years, and as to the sounds of which we are entirely 
without the aid of rhyme? It must be remembered, too, that the Latin of 
Cicero, of Virgil, and of Horace was a literary language, and was not the 
tongue that was heard even in the streets of Rome, much less in the provinces. 
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We may, indeed, be pretty sure upon certain points: that a@ was ah, that e 
was our @ without the e sound with which we close it, and that ¢ was ce; that 
some of the consonants, J, p, s, and ¢, for instance, had the force which they 
now have in England and on the Continent; but as to others, even c, d, g, l, 
m, and r, there is still much uncertainty. We English-speaking folk have 
doubtless been quite wrong, for instance, in pronouncing Cicero Siserow, but 
shall we say Kick a row, Chich a row, or Tsits arow? And what pronunciation 
of the final 7 was it that made possible the hexameter with which school-boys 
make an early acquaintance, 
Monstrum, horrendum, informem ingens cui lumen ademptum, 

and which they are taught to scan, 
: ** Monstro’ ’or | rend’ in | form’ in | gens cui | lumen a | demptum ?* 

Was there a nasal pronunciation of m final like that of m final in French? 
It seems possible at least. But these are points that could not be here thor- 
oughly discussed, even if I were as competent as I feel myself incompetent to 
their thorough discussion. The subject of the ancient pronunciation of the 
Latin and Greek languages is one that a profound scholar might investigate 
for a long lifetime, without arriving at certain conclusions. I have given but 
a superficial hint or two as to its difficulty. Even the Greek language—which 
san hardly be called “dead,” modern Greek being very much more like an- 
cient than modern English is like early English, and a modern Greek being 
better able to read Homer, who sang his unwritten song nearly three thousand 
years ago, than an Englishman of average education is to read Robert of Glou- 
cester, who wrote his rhymed chronicle only about A. D. 1300—even this lan- 
guage has undergone such a radical change in its vocal utterance that it has 
become a language of accent instead of one of quantity. But whatever the 


difficulty of this subject, it would be well, it seems to me, and easy, to avoid 
such pronunciations as ay-may-bam and the like; for even if amabam were an 
English word, we should not give it that sound, which to a continental scholar 


would be emebam. 

This topic, and the mention of the change which the Greek language has 
undergone, bring up the inquiry of a correspondent, apropos of my mistrans- 
lation of opera ip Catullus (the occasion and the manner of which I set forth 
long ago), who some months ago asked me to explain ‘how it is that opera 
in one place can have one meaning and in another place another; and above 
all, how the mere poetical pronunciation of a word can affect its meaning.” I 
passed by this query, as I am obliged to pass by many of those addressed to 
me, as not of sufficiently general interest to the readers of a popular maga- 
zine, who do not care to take elementary lessons in Latin prosody. But some 
of them may like to learn, what so many of them already know, that the meas- 
ure of Greek and Latin verse is regulated, not like that of verse in modern 
languages, by accent, but by quantity; that is, by the so-called length of the 
vowels. What this quantity was in effect, that is, whether “long” and 
“short ” referred to the time taken in pronouncing the vowel, or to the kind 
of sound that was given to it—for example, to use an English illustration, 
whether the ¢ in drightly should be regarded as long, and that in pilfer short, 
the time taken to utter each being the same—I confess that I have not been able 
to find a satisfactory decision. But let that pass. As to what syllables were 
long and what were short, there is no doubt. The question is settled by pro- 


* T heard of a doltish fellow’s being beguiled into translating this line: “ A horrid monster in- 
formed the Injuns that his eye was out.” 
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sodic rules which are well established, and which all grammar-school and col- 
lege boys have, more or less, to master. According to these rules, the quan- 
tity of vowels is determined by what is called * nature,” or by “ position ”"— 
i. e., their position before other letters. And, to be brief, it hippens that a 
vowel in the same word, or rather the same combination of letters, may be 
long in one case and short in another. There should be no such difficulty in 
any intelligent person’s understanding this as my correspondent seems to have 
found. In English, for example, perfume means a substance, and perfume an 
act; and the poet who should write a line requiring the accent “a perfime” 
would be guilty of what corresponds to false quantity in Latin prosody. 

In the line in question, 

Tua nunc opera mez puellz, 

the measure requires a long vowel in the sixth syllable, which is the first of a 
foot called a trochee. Now opera may be either the accusative case plural of 
opus, or the ablative singular of opera; but as in the first case the a is short 
and in the second it is long, it must be the latter. Not thinking of the scun- 
sion of the line, I mistook opera for the accusative plural, and thus lost a finer 
rendering, to which prosody would have led me; and not only prosody, but 
the consultation of any good translation of Catullus, had it occurred to me 
‘that such precaution was necessary. . 

My correspondent’s inquiry is answered; but upon this point I may be par- 
doned, on the present occasion, for referring to a criticism by the distinguished 
scholar with a notice of whose death I began this article. In a paper upon 
“Some Exaggerations in Comparative Philology,” which was read by him 
before the Philological Association at its meeting in July, 1872, a copy of 
which, printed for private circulation, he was kind enough to send me in the 
spring of last year, he discussed with characteristic knowledge, nicety, and 
frankness this question of Latin prosody; and in the course of his discussion 
he did me the honor of censuring me in the following passage, which I shall 
make no apology for quoting entire, at risk of a charge of egoism and vanity. 
Insisting upon the syntactical importance of prosody, he thus held up his 
frightful example: 

Let us never forget that this knowledge is not merely an elegance of scholarship; it is neces- 
sary to the safe construing of the poets. Mr. Grant White’s mistranslation of Catullus shows 
how a man of much etymological attainment may come to dire grief by ignorance of prosody. 
Moreover, at the risk of being accused of finding a very large mare’s nest, I must ventilate my 
belief that the peculiar neglect of prosody in New England has encouraged a habit of laying the 
stress on the syllables of a word at random, and has a great deal to do with the tendency of even 
the best educated New Englanders to misaccentuate every language with which they have to deal, 
emphatically including English. 

It will be seen that the discussion has a direct bearing upon the related 
subjects of the letters of both of my correspondents. The soundness of Mr. 
Bristed’s position is not to be disputed; and the justice of his criticism was 
seen by no one more clearly than by him who had ministered occasion for the 
censure. His philological paper and a privately printed book lay for some 
time unacknowledged among the agenda of a busy and procrastinating man, 
who has trusted too long to the soundness of a maxim evolved from the depths 
of his moral consciousness—-Punctuality is the Thief of Time. But both were at 
last acknowledged in a letter from which, by the kindness of Mr. Bristed in 
lending it to me shortly before his death, Iam able to give the following ex- 


tract: 
NEw YORK, June 6, 1873. 


DEAR BRISTED: . . . I lit on your book yesterday. . . . —you spoke of me as “ igno- 
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rant” of prosody, and particularly of the hendecasyllabic metre. De non apparentibus et non 
existentibus, I know; but careless or neglectful would have been the truer word. Why, because 
@ man is not a scholar of your grade, it doesnt follow that he hath not the humanities, Prosody 
was ground into me daily from the time I was eleven years 0.d until 1 was graduated (to speak 
of myself as if I were a thermometer) with some honor. But since then I have let it (with much 
else of the minutiz of what I learned) go to the winds. And one reason why | did 80 was be- 
cause the scansion of almost all the metres, except the hexameter, not only failed to satisfy my 
ear, but positively offended it, To this day I cannot fee/ that we are sure about those metres. 
It must be all right, I suppose ; but all the more am I sorry for the poor Greeks and Romans—the 
latter particularly—because they had no better rhythms. My ear always resented such as 

“ Mecé | nas Atavis | édité ré | gibis,” 

“ Pérsi | cds 5 | di piér ad | piratis,” 

I believe that is right, but I haven't looked at the prosody part of a Latin grammar for twenty-five 
years, and don’t own a Latin grammar now, having sold my Madvig with the rest of my books. 
But of the most of these classical rhythms I can’t help thinking, or rather feeling, as disparag- 
ingly as I do in regard to all that { have been able to discover about the Greek music; as to which 
it seems to me either that it was not what we mean by music, or that we know nothing about what 
itwas. And so I dismissed scansion from my very cognizance long ago; and when I read a classical 
lyric, which I do once in a while, I read right on for the poetry, the thought, and let the form go, 
although in poetry the form is so much a part of the thought. That's the real truth of the matter. 
Of course I am consequently at loose ends sometimes. What a barbarian you must think me! . . 


The very line in question from Catullus would have furnished me with an 
illustration. The Phalecian verse—a variety of the trochaic metre of Greek 
origin, and used among the Latin poets chiefly by Catullus—consists of a 
spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees; and consequently this line is to be read, 


and 


Taa| nine Spé | ri mé | # pi | elle. 

Now in this rhythm, if rhythm it may be called, I can find neither melody 
nor symmetry. My ears, which any one who pleases may therefore liken to 
those of Midas, are better pleased by reading the lines, in defiance of prosody, 
with the accentual rhythm of three dactyls and a trochee, which I think 
would be more natural and agreeable to any English-speaking person, or in 
fact any modern reader, who would but try it obiivious of “longs” and 
* shorts.” 

Tua nunc opera mex puelle, 
Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 

Observe, too, apropos of a remark made above, that according to the re- 
quirements of the measure the @ final of mee is long, and that of puelle short. 
But diphthongs are always long, and this difficulty is got over by a license or 
exception as to the last syllable of a verse, called anceps ; but how the last sylla- 
ble of puelle was, in effect, any longer than the first, or how the u in puelle 
was short in effect, and that in nunc long, I confess I cannot understand. 

In reply to my letter, I had the pleasure of receiving one which I have un- 
fortunately mislaid, in which Mr. Bristed, to my surprise, I will confess, 
ugreed with me partly in my feeling of uncertainty as to our knowledge of the 
effect of some of the Latin and Greek lyric measures. He specified, I remem- 
ber, the Sapphic Adonic; a measure occasionally stranding, even under such a 
pilot as Horace, upon such rocks as, 


Grosphe, non gemmis, neque purpura ve- 
nale, neque auro; 

which Ben Jonson imitated, and which Canning burlesqued in his “ Knife- 
Grinder ”: 

Weary knife-grinder! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 

road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, “‘ Knives and 

Scissors to .grind O!” 

and which sometimes produces an effect hardly less absurd than old Ennius’s 


dislocation of brain and language, 
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Telo 
Transfixit pectus, saxo cere- comminuit -brum. 

I quote from memory my example “ ex stercore Ennii” and may not be 
exact. Shakespeare, however, has a line with a dislocation something like 
this, which I believe was first pointed out in my edition of his works: 

Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour. 
—Son, 126 ; 
which seems to be explicable only as a monstrous inversion, for rhyme’s sake, 
of, 


Dost hold Time's fickle hour-g/ass, his sickle. 

need hardly be said that Mr. Bristed insisted none the less upon the im- 
portance of prosody to a right construing of Latin poetry; but such an admis- 
sion as that which I have mentioned was all the more significant froni a man 
of hid scholarship, taste, and judgment. As to the pronunciation of Latin, I 
have no doubt that his decision would have been either in favor of what is 
called the continental manner or of giving the letters their ordinary English 
sound; certainly he would not have listened with sufferance, although cer- 
tainly with suffering, to such an utterance as ay-may-bam for amabam. 

RESTIVE OR Resty. 


In “ Words and their Uses” the meaning of restive is said to be “ standing 
stubbornly still.” It was remarked that, in opposition to this proper meaning 
of the word, horses that are restless are frequently called restive, the reason 
of the mistake being probably that restiveness is one sign of rebellion in 
horses; whence the word restive has been frequently assumed to mean exactly 
that kind of rebellion which it does not mean. Upon this a critic of that book 
thus delivers himself: 

Very few instances, I apprehend, can be produced, from our literature, of that use of restive 
which Mr. White thinks te be the only right one; and most of the extracts which the dictionaries 
cite under the word illustrate a signification of restive, the sole signification it has long borne, 
which the lexicographers do not distinctly recognize. Even the passage which Mr. White takes 
from Dr. Johnson is nothing to his purpose. Among old meanings of restive are “ disposed to 
draw back,” and, much more rarely, ** quiescent,” “ sluggish.” The ordinary sense of the word 
has always been *‘ unruly,” ‘intractable,’ “refractory.” Proofs are subjoined from Lord 
Brooke, Dr. Featly, Fuller, Milton, Jeremy Collier, Samuel Richardson. Burke, Coleridge, Mr. 
De Quincey, and Landor. 

The astonishing fact should first be mentioned that of the ten exam- 
ples quoted as ** proofs” only four are in point. All the others are instances 
undeniable of the use of restive in the sense of sluggish or stubbornly inactive. 
But for the sake of brevity this is passed by at present without further notice. 
An examination of the point such as was not professed or intended to be 
made in the book in question, will show how trustworthy the assertions of this 
critic are as to usage, and also how entirely those who use the word to mean 
violent, fractious, frisky, have perverted it from its true sense. The original 
meaning of the word may be surely gathered from old dictionaries. Turn- 
ing to those, we find that Florio! in his Italian and English Dictionary, 1598, 
Minsheu? in his Spanish and English Dictionary, 1599, Cotgrave? in his French 

1 Restio—reastie, as some horses are, idle, lazie, backward, slowe, slug, slack. 

2 Haroncar—a restie jade. Harona bestia. 

Haronedér—to be restie, to be lazie or slothfull. Harona bestia—a restie jade, a dull lazie beaste. 
Haron—an idle, lazie fellow. 


3 Restif—restie, stubborne, drawing backward, that will not go forward. 
Chien restif—a hound that, seeing his game once started, pursues it no further, but stayes 


until he be beaten on. " 
Restivé—made or crown restie—forsiowed, protracted, stopped, or drawn back. 


Restivement. Restily, stubbornely, backwardly, slothfully. 
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and English Dictionary, 1611, Minsheu' again, in his “‘ Ductor in Linguas,” 
1617, and Skinner? in his “« Etymologicon Lingusw Anglicanz,” 1671, all not only 
give a disposition to stand still, to rest, as the meaning of restive, but give as 
the secondary meaning laziness, dullness, sluggishness. Cotgrave even shows 
that it was applied to a hound that had to be beaten on to the pursuit of game, 
and Skinner, to a horse that would not move his hoofs. Bullokar’s ** English 
Expositor,” 1616, is quoted by Singer in his edition of Shakespeare (Vol. ix., 
p. 87) as giving a like definition of the word. How indeed could a word 
coming through the French restif, now rétif, from the Latin restare, have any 
other meaniag? The assertion as to the rarity of the use of the word in its proper 
sense was certainly ventured upon by this critic more from an over-hasty de- 
sire to impeach the credit of his intended victim than an impelling knowledge 
of the correct usage of English writers. The translator of Calvin,’ 1561, uses it 
to express a readiness to go backward; Chapman,‘ 1598, a shy refusal to move, 
thus translating 6¢i.avre warnoerov; Shakespeare’ couples it with sloth; 
Bacon’ makes restiveness a synonyme of “ stonds ” that check the movement 
of the mind, all possible doubt as to his meaning being estopped by the use of 
impedimenta in his Latin translation of the passage7; Jonson’ always means 
by it mental or bodily inaction; Fulke Greville? applies it to a man who will 
not move because he cannct run; Milton! expresses by it that proud dislike of 
exertion which made the Turk like to have his dancing done for him; Browne"! 
calls the weaker and inactive side the restive side; Etherege'? calls a resty jade 


1 Restie—as a horse drawing back that will rot go forward. G. Restif, I. Restiv, a restando. 

2 Resty. Equus contumax: hoc a restando seu restitando, adeo ut calcaribus promovere non 
posset. 

3 And would to God we were not like kicking and resty horses, more ready to go backward 
than forward.—Calvin, ‘‘ Four Godlye Sermons,” 4. 

4 Under whom they will be much more shy 
And fearing my voice, wishing thine, grow resty, nor go on 
To bear us off, —Itiad, ¥. 234. 
5 Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint when restie sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. —*‘ Cymbeline,” iii., 6. 

6 The Spanish name desembottura partly expresseth them, when there be not stonds nor 
restiveness in & man’s nature, but that the wheels of his mind keep way, etc.—Essays, “ Fortune.” 

7 Scilicet ; cum non inveniuntur in natura alicujus obices aut impedimenta ; sed rot# animi 
ad motum rotarum fortune versatiles sunt.—Sermones Fid?/es xxxviii., De Fortuna. 

8 and therefore we that love him devise to bring him in such as we may now and then to 
breathe him. He would grow resty else in his ease: his virtue would rest without action.—* Si- 
lent Woman” ii., 1. 

You cannot tell: perhaps the physic will not work so soon upon some as upon others. It 
may be the rest are not so resty.—*‘ Cynthia’s Revels,” v., 3. 

Because one of our greatest poets (I know not how good a one) went to Edinburgh on foot, 
and came back: marry, he has been restive, they say, ever since, for we have had nothing from 
him; he has set out nothing, I am sure.—Jonson, “‘ The World in the Moon.” 

9 be not restive in their weak stubburnnesse that will either keepe or lose all; but think 
what folly it were for a man in the natural decaies of age not to goe because he cannot runne.— 
** Letter to a Noble Lady,” Works, 1631 p. 286. 

10 In state perhaps they may be listed among the upper serving men of som great household, 
and be admitted to som such place as may stile them the servers or the yeomen ushers of devo- 
tion, where the maister is too restie or too rich to say his own prayers or to bless his own table.— 
** Eikonaklastes,” Sec. 2. 

11 Palsies oftenest happen upon the left side: the most vigorous part protecting itself and 
protruding the matter upon the weaker and restive side.—Browne (apud Jonson). 

12 Count. I should have never consented to that, Frank: 
Though [ am a little resty at present, I am not such a 
Jade but I should strain if another rid against me. I 
Have e’er now lik’d nothing in a woman that I have 
Loved at last in spight only, because another had a mind 
To her. —‘' She Would and She Would Not,” iv., 2. 
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one that cannot be driven to exertion even by rivalry; Dryden! connects it 
with slumber and obstinacy; Palmer? couples resty and stubborn ; Roscom- 
mon’ uses it to express national immobility; Scott! couples restiveness with 
idleness and opposes it to action; the editor of the ‘Manual of Essays,” 
1809,5 uses “ unready ” as a synonyme of “restive,” for which he substitutes 
the former in one of Bacon’s essays; and Boswell® the younger, in 1821, is 
very specific upon this word, saying, ‘‘ Restive or restiff, when spoken of a 
horse, does not mean shifting its posture, but refusing to go on.” The asser- 
tion as to the rarity of instances in which restive is used to express stubborn- 
ness of inaction, and also the other, that the ordinary sense of the word has al- 
ways been unruly, intractable, refractory, may be dismissed without further 
notice. They are merely additional evidence that a man may read a great 
deal, and read in vain, because he does not read in the right places and in the 
right way; and that a presuming and an insolent man often furnishes the oc- 
casion of his own discomfiture. And this he does yet again by his remark: 
Resty is marked, by Dr. Webster’s editors, as “ obsolete.” I have often heard it from Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen, in conversation, especially in the form rusty. “ But they paraded 
the street, and watched the yard till dusk, when its proprietor ran rusty, and turned them out.” 


(Mr. Charles Reade, “‘ Hard Cash,” ed. 1863, vol. iii., p. 199.) This corruption, as Dr. Johnson 
shows, is not modern. 


Who has not heard rusty, particularly from ‘ye British swell” when he is 
somewhat faust! But this is slang, vulgar slang, as the critic should have 
known, without learning it from Grose’. To “ride rusty,” however, has now 
yielded to another phrase, equally elegant and significant, “to cut up rough.”s 
Restive has, however, been used, and by writers of distinction, to mean refrac- 
tory or actively rebellious; that very misuse of the word having been the sub- 
ject of my criticism. It is a characteristic example of the perversion of a 
word to a usage quite at variance with etymology and common sense. It 
crept in through a careless use of restive to mean merely rebellious and ungov- 
ernable, which we find even in Locke,® and Dryden,’ and Swift!!; and then 


1 Restiff and slumbering on its arms. —Dryden (apud Jonson). 

The archangel when discord was restive and would not be drawn from her beloved monastery.— 
Dryden, Pref. to Juvenal. 

2 At what age to begin [to bend a child’s will) depends upon a wise observation; for some 
children are naturally resty and stubborn, even at three or four.—‘ Moral Essays on Proverbs,” 
1710, p. 16. 3 Labour’d to draw three restive nations on. — Rose , Chal 8's Poets, 1717. 

4 Such an idle, restive presence as this is utterly inconsistent with such active perfections.— 
“ Christian Life,” Part IL., chap. 4. 

5 Youngmen . . . and that which doubles all errors will not acknowledge or retract 
them; like a restive horse, that will neither stop nor turn.—Bacon, “‘ Of Youth and Age,” ‘“‘ Manual of 
Essays," London, 1809 

And, that which doubleth all errours will not acknowledge or retract them; like an unready 
horse, that will neither stop nor turne.—‘‘ Essayes,” 1625, Ed. Aldis Wright. 

6 Variorum Shakespeare, vol. xiii., p 138. 

7 Rusty (out of use)—to nab the rust, to be refractory, properly applied to a restive horse and 
figuratively to the human species; to ride rusty, to be sullen; called also, to ride grab.—‘ Dic. of 
Vulgar Tongue,” 1785. 

8 “ Now, Ingram,” said the young man in penitential tones, ‘‘ don’t cut up rough abou? it.’”’— 
“ A Princess of Thule,” chap. vii. 

9 Try it in a dog, or an horse, or any other creature, and see whether the ill and resty tricks 
they have learned when young are easily to be mended when they are kind; and yet none of 
these creatures are half so wilful and proud or half so desirous to be masters of themselves and 
others, as man.—‘‘ On Education,” p. 299. 

10 ——but dismounted from the saddle when he found the beast which bore him began to grow 
restiff and ungovernable —Dedication to Georgics. 

11 “ Yet I am of opinion this defect ariseth chiefly from a perverse, restive disposition.”— 
“ Houyhnhnms,”’ chap. viii. 

“That as the Yahoos were the most filthy, noisome, and deformed animal which nature ever 
produced, so were they the most restive and indocible, mischievous, and malicious.”—Jb., chap ix. 
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the word, of which the radical inherent sense is that of rest, of immobility, was 
perverted, thoughtlessly by some persons, ignorantly by others, to the expres- 
sion of an active resistance to command. This is a kind of secondary and in- 
flected meaning, which being the result of no analogy, but being on the 
contrary abnormal, vague, and confusing, should be resisted as tending to en- 
feeble and obscure language. 


JEWELRY NOT “‘ JEWEL-LER-Y.” 


No paragraph in ‘“‘ Words and their Uses ” was subjected to more scornful 
treatment than that in which the proper meaning of jewelry was set forth as 
being, first, the place where jewels are kept, and thence jewels in general. 
This assertion, and the censure of the use of jewelry to mean the particular 
jewels worn by a lady, was scoffed at with great elaboration of contempt both 
by the Yankee in New England and the Yankee in Old England who so 
kindly gave themselves to the work of my destruction.' ‘‘ Superficial philology ” 
and ‘ignorant pretension” were the mildest judgments passed upon it and 
its author. But the distinction that I drew and advocated in usage is, I find 
now (for previously I had not examined any dictionaries but Johnson’s, in which 
the word is not, and Richardson’s, in which it is not defined), merely that which 
is drawn by all lexicographers, from the first appearance of the word in an 
English dictionary, which was within less than twenty years of the earliest 
instance of its use hitherto brought to light;? even from Webster in his first 
small dictionary, published in 1807, where jewelry is “jewels and trinkets in 
general,” and his own great edition in 1828, where jewel is “‘ an ornament worn 
by ladies,” and jewelry “ jewels and ladies’ trinkets in general,” down to Stor- 
month, 1871, where jewel is ‘‘anornament, a gem,” and jewelry *‘ jewels and 
ladies’ trinkets in general.” This is exactly, and only, the distinction that 
T insisted upon; no other.3 Of my historical position as to the original meaning 
of the word and the course and causes of its deflected meaning‘, I felt quite 
sure. This was, that jewelry was a noun of place, being a place where jewels 
were kept, as treasury was, and is, a place for keeping treasure; and that the 
former word is not formed upon jeweller, as some other words in ry are formed, 
“by adding y, a euphonic shortening of ry, to the appellative of their appro- 


1 He in New England renders his criticism naught by this radical misapprehension or perver- 
sion : ‘‘ As it is a mark of low caste to use jewe/ry as meaning a collection of jewels, it follows lo- 
gically that he must be a literary pariah who speaks of cavairy, for that means a collection of 
horsemen,” and so forth and so forth throughout the dictionary, This was actually written by a 
sane man, although what I had said was that a collection of jewels is exactly what jewelry does 
mean : See ‘‘ Words and their Uses,’ Ist edition, p. 131. He in Old England entirely misrepre- 
sents the use made of the word by Burke, Macaulay, and Ruskin, whom he cites against a distinc- 
tion which they support. 

2 By Burke, at the trial of Warren Hastings in 1788. 


3 The following are characteristic examples of the correct and the incorrect and vulgar use 
of jewelry ; the first from one of William Black's charming novels, the last we owe hiin ; the sec- 
ond from Mr. Wilkie Collins’s last novel : 

“ Passing through the clean and bright little town, Mackenzie suddenly pulled up his horses 
in front of a small shop, in the window of which some cheap bits of jewelry were visible.”—‘“ 4 
Princess of Thule,’ chap. ii. 

“ Always remarkable for the taste and splendor of her dress, Lady Janet had on this occa- 
sion surpassed herself. There she stood revealed in her grandest velvet, her richest jewelry, her 
finest lace.".—"' The New Magda/en,” chap. xxix. 

In the last—I say it with reluctance—the use of the word well suits the tone of the passage, 
and of the book in which it appears. 


4 See “ Words and their Uses,” p. 133, 
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priate tradesmen,” as one of these critics ignorantly assumes, and so is not 
jewellery, but jewelry. But as I was unable at the moment to lay my hand 
upon the evidence (which, indeed, I had partly forgotten), I said nothing 
about it, except to point out the word joyaulrie in Cotgrave, 1611, where it is 
defined as *‘the trade and mystery of jewelling.” This was met only by the 
sneering remark: “It is a beautiful word; it is an imposing word; it im- 
presses us with an indefinable awe. Mr. White assures us that it meant ‘the 
trade and mystery of jewellinz’; but the delicate processes of logic by which 
it is made to explain the perversion of the name of a place to the name of the 
article for sale in that place, are kept from our view.” Now that I have at 
hand books .nd memorandums then inaccessible to me, I can be more spe- 
cific. Looking somewhat further back, we find that jewelry comes from, or 
at least is an analogous formation to, the Italian gioelleria. Thus Florio, 1598: 

Gioelleria, the arte of jewellers or lapidaries; also a jewel-house. 

In the edition of 1690, edited by Torriani, ‘we have “ a jewel-house ” given 
as its first definition, ‘‘ the arte of jewellers,” etc., being secondary. Minsheu 
in his Spanish dictionary, 1599, gives no corresponding word in his vocabu- 
lary; but in his * Dialogues in Spanish and English,” of the same date, we find 
the phrase ‘ Aora vamos 4 la joyerid—Now let us go to the place where they sell 
jewels.” Finally—to produce an absolutely English authority of the first im- 
portance—as to the proper form of the English word, jewelry (not jewellery), 
and as to its meaning, a place where jewels are kept, Chapman in his 
“Blinde Beggar of Alexandria,” published in 1598, about two hundred years 
before the date of the earliest instance of the use of this word known to the 
compilers of dictionaries, or to the author of ** Recent Exemplifications of 
False Philology,” has the following passage : 

Out of my Tresurie chuse the (thy) choyse of gold 

Till thou finde some matching thy hayre in brightness ; 
But that will never be, so chuse thou ever. 

Out of my leweirye chuse thy choyse of Diamondes, 
Till thou finde some as brightsome as thyne eyes ; 

But that will never be, so chuse thou ever. 

The delicate process of logic by which the word meaning a jewel-house, or 
a place where they sell jewels, came to mean that which was kept in those 
places, is the process, known to all students of language, by which the con- 
aining is put for the contained; as, for example, poultry, first a place where 
fowls were kept for sale, and pastry, first a place where pies were stored. 
Yet at dinner we do not ask a lady if she will have a wing of the poultry, nor 
does a boy beg for a second piece of pastry. 

Sneering is not a good way in which to meet facts or arguments, or even 
the mere opinions of a fairly reasonable man. It does not require the highest 
ability, nor does it necessarily imply the most thorough knowledge. Most 
often it waits on blind presumption ditchward, as pride goes before destruc- 
tion and a haughty spirit before a fall. 
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RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 





A BREAKFAST WITH VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


HE playwright is of slight frame, and a trifle under the medium height. 
His hair, black and abundant, is thrown back without any attempt at 
parting. The eyes are dark blue, the mouth is rather large, and the com- 
plexion has that paleness which comes from sedentary occupation. In repose 
the face is somewhat heavy, but in conversation it undergoes such a change 
that one wonders that the first and second face should belong to the same per- 
son. In one position it resembles that of a faun. The voice is agreeable, and 
Gallic gesture is its natural «accompaniment. There is wit in the smile, and 
a touch of malice. He has the gift of speech, and his volubility and cleverness 
usually turn others into listeners, who in this instance were the Count de 
Najac—a playwright of some note—and myself, the repast being triangular. 

His mots are occasionally heard about Paris, and the following is a speci- 
men: A well-known journalist asked him one evening in a tone of raillery, 
between the pear and the cheese, why the government had made him an of- 
ficer of the Legion of Honor; and he replied imperturbably, * I] le fallait.” 

The manner of working coming under discussion during breakfast, M. 
Sardou gave the routine of one of his days. All his labor was done at Marly, 
his place in the country. After a cup of chocolate at eight in the morning, 
he worked in a light general way, like a painter who carries out details, until 
ten, and during these two hours did not feel in the best disposition for work 
and seldom xecomplished anything of importance. At ten he opened his let- 
ters and wrote the answers which were absolutely necessary; for letter-writ- 
ing was one of his aversions. He received many foolish letters, which were 
consigned without further thought to the waste basket. After this he glanced 
at the newspapers of Paris, and at eleven descended to his garden to see how 
his flowers and plants came on, and have a chat with the gardener. Between 
eleven and twelve he ate a substantial breakfast, with wine, and finished with 
black coffee. This repast had a stimulating effect, and as soon as disposed of, 
he felt in excellent condition for work, and often began to write before he 
finished his coffee. Whatever merit was to be fouud in his plays, said he, 
came from work done between breakfast and about half past two in the after- 
noon. In these two hours he thought most of his best plots and situations 
had originated, and it was certainly during this time that he had done his 
hard work. When two or half past two arrived, he was fatigued, tired of the 
sight of ink and paper, and resigned the pen for the day, and could hardly be 
induced to resume it to write a simple note. Then he became Mayor of 
Marly, husband, and father, for the rest of the day, and enjoyed himself in 
rural pastimes. 

According to the other convive, when seen at Paris, he was always hurry- 
ing to get away to his place in the country; and M. Sardou himself said that 
if it were not that his presence was necessary at the rehearsals—a more seri- 
ous proceeding than in America or any other country—he would come to 
Paris very seldom. He usually went by private conveyance to his home, 
through the Bois de Boulogne—a delightful drive of two hours. He had been 
residing at Marly ten years, and thought he would die there. The country 
was attractive to him, and one of his favorite subjects of conversation. When 

31 
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he got away from friends of the city he spoke of his duties as an agriculturist, 
and occasionally, with a Voltairian smile, referred also to those of the Mayor 
of Marly. 

In response to my suggestion that he should make a tour in America, or 
at least visit a few of the towns of the Atlantic coast, he gave several reasons 
not valid. He did not like to leave his wife and child. He could take them 
with him. His wife dared not encounter the sea. He might absent himself 
for a visit of six weeks; and I referred to the Count de Najac, who had trav- 
elled with Edmond About in Egypt up to the second cataract, and had also 
been to America, and expressed a desire to go again. Whereupon he said 
that M. de Najac had departed from the habits of his people, and was no 
longer a Frenchman. What struck him in Americans was their way of talk- 
ing about a run across the Atlantic of five or six weeks; in France such a 
thing was an episode. I was constrained to add confirmatory testimony to this 
in a scene which had come under my observation the previous day at the rail- 
way station: a family in tears hung around a youth on the point of taking his 
place in the train—an emotional group which suggested a departure for the 
ends of the earth, when it turned out that the young man’s destination was 
Havre. 

The playwright, in his character of host, expressed solicitude from time to 
time as to the interior welfare of his guests, and thought their food was not 
sufficiently moistened with the juice of the grape. This must be attributed 
to M. Sardou’s politeness, for the convives exercised due diligence in this 
respect, and required no urging. Toward the end of the repast versatility of 
talent was exhibited by my companions in a disquisition on cheese in its re- 
lations to wine—that is, the properties of different kinds of cheese in bringing 
out the best qualities of wine. The theory having been thus exposed, a prac- 
tical application was made, satisfactory to all. 

M. Sardou dislikes to let the public into the secrets of his work before the 
public representation. On one occasion--the rehearsal of the ‘“ Maison 
Neuve” at the Vaudeville—an indiscreet journalist furnished an account of it 
before it was given to the public, and the author’s susceptibilities were so 
touched that he withdrew the piece, avowing his detérmination to keep it out 
of the theatre altogether. As the play was made under contract, the manager 
of the theatre entered suit in the courts in defence of his rights, and M. Sar- 
dou was obliged to yield. This was one of the topics of Paris at the time, and 
had the effect of a great advertisement for the play, although the author was 
doubtless guiltless of such intention. 

As he is more sensitive on this point perhaps than any other, his rehearsals 
are conducted with as much secrecy as possible. The first night of a public re- 
presentation the critics appear in full force, and their judgment, published the 
following day or two, forms to some extent that of the public; hence the desire 
of the author to enjoy all the advantage of his effects, in light, costume, and 
good acting, on the minds of these professional observers, These first nights 
are held to be important by the Parisians, and tickets of admission are much 
sought, but few or none are sold, being usually given to critics, friends, and 
official people. Like most successful playwrights, M. Sardou is exacting as to 
the way his plays are put on the stage, and exercises personal supervision 
over every department. For the time he takes possession of the theatre as a 
pilot takes command of a ship. He is a good reader, and always reads his 
play to the actors himself. When he read the * Merveilleuses,” which has 
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recently been represented, he played it from beginning to end, laughing and 
weeping according to the requirements of each part; then gave Hanlet’s 
advice to the players, with numerous amendments and reiterations. During 
the rehearsals he directed everything, placed the furniture and decorations, 
instructed each one in movement and speech—in short, was a professor of 
comedy whom all obeyed, even the manager. More time was occupied by 
the author in hunting up costumes and bric-d-brac of the Directory epoch for 
the ‘‘ Merveilleuses ” than in writing the play, which has little merit of inven- 
tion, being mostly a compilation. He himself painted one or two of the signs 
used in the piece, not being satisfied with the work of the scene-painter. 

The usual place of this professor of theatrical art during the rehearsals is 
alongside the prompter’s box, on the front of the stage, where he sits and notes 
every detail, jumping up at intervals and running from one side to the other 
to give instruction, sometimes compelling a player to repeat a simple sentence 
a dozen times. In the gavotte—a dance under the Directory in the “ Mer- 
veilleuses”—an experienced ballet-master was employed to lead it. After 
going through it twenty times, M. Sardou still expressed dissatisfaction ; 
when the irate master of the ballet put on his hat and told him he might lead 
his ballets himself, since he pretended to know everything. Amid general 
surprise, the author left his chair, placed himself at the head of the dancing 
troop, and executed the gavotte. C’est le thédtre incarné! was the exclama- 
tion of the manager. 

M. de Najac once collaborated with M. Sardou in the production of a 
play, during which he passed eight days with him at Marly. As is generally 
the case in dual play-writing, the better portion of the time was devoted to 
stimulating and suggestive discussion. The play was mostly constructed as 
they sat upon fences-and walked through the woods, the proprietor of Marly 
emphasizing the situations with a great stick which he usually carried, and 
assuming the ré/es himself—the naive maiden, the sighing lover, or the irate 
parent, as the case might be. 

A critical night for the author is naturally that on which his play is first 
given to the public. The elder Dumas placed himself in the most conspicu- 
ous box of the theatre, smiled benignuly down on the spectators and the stage, 
and as the play progressed naively manifested admiration of his own work. 
When it proved to be a success, his face grew radiant, and he looked as if he 
expected an ovation. The son is the reverse of his father, disliking public 
situations and manifestations. M. Sardou does not remain in the theatre— 
not even behind the scenes—but goes to a neighboring café, where people 
bring him tidings from time to time of the progress of the play. 

Moliére may be said to have created the profession of dramatic author, and, 
in a certain sense, to have closed it to those who came after him, in leaving a 
standard so high as to be unattainable—doing for comedy what LaFontaine did 
for the fable. Brilliant as some of those were who came after Molivre, they 
cannot be compared to him in any one quality of the dramatic author. The 
French have always occupied themselves more with the theatre than any 
other people, and in their literary history it usually has the first place. It is 
the most attractive field to those ambitious of literary honors, and is one of the 
most thorough schools of training for those who adopt writing as a profession, 
whether in journalism or book-making. Requiring as it does the exercise of 
the best qualities of the writer, the path to triumph is proportionately difficult, 
which renders it all the more attractive to the lover of art. It is compara- 
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tively easy to induce a publisher in Paris to print an octavo volume, involving 
an outlay of about $200, but it is a different matter to persuade the manager 
of a theatre to bring out a play which requires the spending of thousands. 
This gives an idea of the greater obstacles which exist in the way of the dram- 
atist. On an average, there are about twelve thousand publications every 
year in Paris, while at the most not more than two hundred new plays are 
introduced at the theatres; which gives an idea of the difficulties attending the 
pursuit of this profession. Half the young men who pass through the colleges 
of the Latin Quarter try their hand at play-writing—especially of tragedy in 
imitation of the classic Greeks—and fail. In a word, the typical Frenchman, 
at least while young, entertains the conviction that he can write a play. 

Although M. Sardou writes plays which make the most money, he is not 
the best playwright. Emile Augier, Jules Sandeau, and Alexandre Dumas the 
younger, for instance, judged by the rules of art, are superior to him. Augier, 
especially, possesses depth, philosophy, and style, in none of which is Sardou 
distinguished. But the movement and life in the Jatter invest him with an at- 
traction not often found in his contemporaries, His faults are hidden under the 
action, hurried on to the dénowement, with hardly a breathing spell. There 
is an audacity in the scene which scarcely any one else could maintain; the 
brilliancy of the dialogue is irresistible, and the types—when French—are 
usually well defined and richly colored. Reason may object to many of his 
situations as untrue, but it gives way before the action. 

One of the principal faults of M. Sardou is a disposition to employ small 
means to produce his effects. He resorts to the old and worn tricks, such as 
the ‘‘ dropped handkerchief with the initials,” the ‘lost letter,” the ‘ thrust- 
ing of people under sofas,” and others of the same character, known in the 
language of the theatre as ficel/es and trucs. His fondness for these little twists 
and turns to create surprises lessens his force in the estimation of the train- 
ed critic, however much they may please the people. These érucs, taking 
them for what they are worth, are prepared by him with great care; yet pre- 
pare them as he will, he cannot always prevent us from seeing the trick be- 
fore itis played. Ifa handkerchief is dropped, we have a pretty clear idea as 
to what hand it will fall into. If the lover is thrust into the wardrobe, we 
know in advance that he will nearly be discovered by the legitimate party in 
order that our suspense may be played upon. The talent which he employs 
in very small things—these little snares to catch our. surprise—is remarkable, 
and suggests a prestidigitator, with all his paraphernalia of wands, cards, and 
mirrors. It is evident that he attaches too much inmiportance to this branch 
of his art, to the neglect of more important features. Although Ingres painted 
the best pictures of his time, nothing interested him like the violin. It is pos- 
sible that M. Sardou’s ficelles may be his violin. Sardou’s strength lies, in 
addition to his dramaturgie, in his studies of character, and in the invention 
of new French types. And yet this invention does not extend to plots, for in 
seeing his plays they recall others to the memory, with sufficient distinctness 
to subject him to the charge of plagiarism. Another objection to Sardou is 
his abuse of what the French call the dartine—a short, spicy harangue on 
some subject supposed to be occupying public attention. He does this lightly, 
brilliantly, but often with lack of judgment. This seems like an ostentatious 
intrusion on the part of the author, and however well these * hits” may be re- 
ceived by the public, their indulgence constitutes a departure from the rules 
of art. There is an illustration of bis harangues in the “ Ganaches,” in his 
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usual style of the attack and the reply; for instance, the attack and defence of 
the old and the present society, the happiness of the past and of to-day, the 
simplicity of the past and of the present century. Each of these harangues 
has special reference to an existing state of things, on which it depends for ap- 
plause, and for this reason there is danger that the pieces which treat of such 
subjects will go out of fashion in course of time. 

In scenic invention and details, as well as that wonderful movement and 
life which have been referred to, M. Sardou is unequalled. The sparkle and 
attraction almost induce one to believe for the time that he is the dramatic 
author of the age; but reflection shows, after the lights are out, that he is defi- 
cient in that profundity of analysis and largeness of idea which belong toa 
great author. If I may be pardoned an illustration from the race-course, I 
should say that M. Sardou has brilliant action without much bottom; that he 
is good for a short and showy race, but not equal to a long one. In other 
words, he is not up to a sustained, strong effort, although he gave promise of 
it in one or two instances—especially in the ‘* Patrie.” 

It may be encouraging to young dramatists to know that the first piece 
which M. Sardou persuaded the director of the Odéon to undertake was a 
failure of the gloomiest description. The situation was aggravated by pov- 
erty, and he was thirty thousand francs in debt. He says now, in his prosper- 
ous days, that what surprises him most is, that he should at that time have 
found people willing to trust him to such an amount. The failure of his first 
play at the Odéon—* La Taverne ”—was such as to shut the doors of all the 
theatres against him. His future was as dark as the little back shop in which 
he toiled, in one of the cheap quarters of Paris; but elasticity and hopefulness 
were his aids, and they lifted him over the obstacles which stood between him 
and success. It was nearly ten years before he succeeded in persuading an- 
other manager to run the risk of representing one of his pieces, and this in a 
small theatre in one of the out-of-the-way quarters of Paris. Mme. Dejazet 
was the name of the manager who at length consented to a second trial, in the 
theatre named after herself. Here M. Sardou tried the public again in * Les 
premiéres Armes de Figaro,” in three acts; and had this also failed, the proba- 
bility is that we should never have heard of him again. The play met with a 
favorable reception. This was the entering wedge to an opening career, and 
in a short time afterward he obtained footing on a more conspicuous scene— 
that of the Gymnase theatre, where his ‘* Pattes de Mouche,” a comedy of three 
acts, was his first really brilliant triumph. 

As in the ease of Scribe, his disastrous beginning did not indicate anything 
meritorious behind it—nothing, in short, which showed that its author would 
afterward make such plays as “ Patrie ” and ** Nos bons Bourgeois.” In this 
respect he was also like Balzac, whose first books furnished no light to the 
“ Peau de Chagrin” and Pére Goriot ” of subsequent years; but here the re- 
semblance begins and ends between M. Sardou and that remarkable man, 

After his first victory, the way became comparatively smooth; and of the 
thirty battles he has since fought behind the footlights, two only have been de- 
feats, and one or two what may be called drawn battles or succés d’estime. 
The names of the defeats were “ Les Diables Noirs” and * La Papillone.” 
The first was the worse of the two; the publje flatly rejected the * Diables 
Noirs,” and they took possession of their author in consequence for a time. 
This play was a new departure—an olla podrida of passion, violence, melo- 
drama, and broad comedy—screams, tears, and laughter; an inflated thing 
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which the pen of the critic punctured at sight, and it at once collapsed. The 
other piece, the ‘ Papillone,” was given at the National Theatre, the first 
and last time that M. Sardou appeared on the bills of that establishment. 
His success at the Vaudeville in ‘* Nos Intimes ” had been so great as to induce 
the society of the National Theatre to ask him for a play, to which he re- 
sponded with the * Papillone ’—probably one of those he had made in earlier 
days, when the ears of managers were deaf. It was a broad comedy, adapted 
to a theatre like the Palais Royal, but unfit for the classic place into which it 
was introduced, and it was received with murmurs and hisses. 

These are the only two serious checks that he has met with. The “ Maison 
Neuve ” was the most ordinary of his successes, approaching to something 
like half a failure, for an author of M. Sardou’s prestige. From a pecuniary 
point of view, the most brilliant triumph was the * Famille Benoiton,” whose 
characters, sayings, and incidents became household words all over France. 
Here was a group under the Empire, painted in strong colors, which showed 
the author’s remarkable talent for seizing the actuality of Parisian life—a 
picture of feverish, material existence, during the latter part of Napoleon’s 
reign. Getting money and spending it is the pivot on which the play turns ; 
in its dizzy whirl are exhibited slang, magnificent toilets, and worldly actions, 
and under these turns a parasitic drama which in the end turns into a comedy. 
There is throughout pyrotechnic display of slang wit and crispy dialogue. 
One of its most original features is the character of Mme. Benoiton, who is 
always out. Some of the sayings in the play are still current on the boule- 
vard, although the toilets which it inspired have some time disappeared in ac- 
cordance with the caprices of fashion. 

He has had more success in creating or disseminating popular phrases 
than any other. Dumas endeavored to put * elle a de la ligne” into circula- 
tion as the description of a well-made woman, but with indifferent success. 
Sardou seldom misses in this field. ‘ Et ta sceur” struck the popular fancy 
in the ‘‘ Famille Benoiton ” the first night, and has been in vogue ever since. 
The mots employed by Dumas are apt to be finical, and in the upper strata of 
language; those of Sardou are something lower down, and come within easy 
comprehension of the people. 

M. Sardou, like Marivaux and Beaumarchais, paints the manners and 
customs of his time, but he never gets exactly to the bottom of a subject. He 
is possessed of observation in everything relating to the exterior man, but has 
difficulty in getting inside of him. His aim is rather to amuse the public than 
to move it, and in this and some other respects he bears a resemblance to Scribe, 
after whom his work is modelled. The opinion of Scribe’s contemporaneous 
critics was more flattering than that of his critic of to-day; ina word, Scribe 
has lost ground, and this will be the case with Sardou when the actuality with 
which his work is filled shall have passed away. Both these authors once or 
twice seemed to rise toa higher level, one in “* Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and the 
other inthe “ Patrie "and ** Rabagas.” Both were on the point of seizing that 
divine spark of genius which would have immortalized them, and both missed it. 
Scribe wrote plays when the time was big with events, and yet he never suc- 
ceeded in putting any of them onthe stage. Sardou almost wrote the play of his 
age in “‘ Ragabas,” and yet failed. He has not given the best account of the 
talent with which he is endowed. He does not possess a pure love of art ; that is, 
he does not seem to love art for art itself, but rather regards it as a means to 
an end, and works too much and too quickly to put a complete and symmet- 
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rical story on the stage. Through haste, he fails to develop, step by step, 
certain acts to logical endings. In the interest of art, every one must regret 
that ** Ragabas ” was put so quickly behind the footlights; that it was not al- 
lowed to repose a month or two in a drawer, to be perfected by the author 
with a calm judgment and a mind refreshed. In writing this play, if he had 
only possessed the patience and industry in modelling, touching, and retouch- 
ing of Alexandre Dumas, it would have been the distinctive play of the last 
two decades—a complete tableau of one side of contemporaneous history. 
One opinion is that this haste arises from a desire to reach immediate, ma- 
terial results; but I think that it is rather a defect of artistic organization. I 
am persuaded that work long on his hands brings about a revulsion; that the 
sight of it after a time is almost nauseating. 

Sardou is malin, apparently, without desiring to be anything more. It is 
rarely that an author goes over the heads of his audience like Moliére in the 
*¢ Misanthrope ” and Racine in * Britannicus.” Sardou never does. He has no 
pretension to instruct, no theories to develop, no philosophy to explain. The 
ordinary spectator walks hand in hand with him and sees all that he sees. 
There are no summits to climb, no depths to sound. He is the interpreter of 
passing events, and seldom fails in his rendering of surface pictures. Where 
he does fail, as in the ‘* Maison Neuve,” in which he presumed too much on 
the melodramatic sympathy of his audience, he corrects himself in the work 
which follows. Thus, if he trips, no man recovers himself more quickly. 
When he arrives at the point of seeing exactly what the people want, no one 
is more audacious than he in supplying the want. He follows the taste of the 
people, and does not attempt to lead it. He made several efforts to lead when 
less experienced than he is now, and these efforts were not attended with 
success. One of these was in the idea of combining tears, emotion, and broad 
laughter in ** Les Diables Noirs,” in imitation of some of Shakespeare's work, 
but it was very crude. [t is not likely that he will ever make another mis- 
take of the kind. He has so studied the people that he has arrived at a pretty 
just estimate of what they will accept and what they will reject. He knows, 
for instance, that in his pictures of to-day there may and ought to be emotion, 
but on condition that it be not romantically tragic; he knows that the exhibi- 
tion of any kind of virtue is admired, provided the form be beautiful, and that 
the abstractly beautiful of ugly form may not be written; he knows that ro- 
mantic heroism has had its day and is now dead—not but what the people are 
still fond of emotion, but it must be clothed in new forms. No one is more 
alive to the fact than he, that the classic heroes of Racine and Corneille are 
tiresome to the modern theatre-goer; that, in type and dramatic action, such 
a thing as the flight of Nero, in Roman gear and dignity. is rococo. The dra- 
matic representations of the classic French authors were grandiose; those of 
to-day are and must be different. The arts of play-writing and painting 
have walked together in abandoning the classically heroic for the easel pic- 
ture and the light society play. 

M. Sardou reflects the tastes of his time. If the drama is in its decadence, 
he will follow it in each downward step, though it should end where it began, 
in the informal burlesque in honor of Bacchus, sung in the midst of the grape 
vines, in costume of Satyr and Silenus. If it is progressive, he is as ready to 
rise with it and do better work. If it is to continue in its presert path, he 
will follow it with the same tenacity. The saying so often applied to Na- 
poleon III. may also be applied to him—he understands his epoch. 
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His quickness in noting the course of public opinion is illustrated in his 
manner of treating America and Americans, to understand which it is perhaps 
as well to know that a change has taken place in France in this regard during 
the last few years. Before the Mexican campaign of Napoleon, la libre 
Amérique was something Arcadian; Luboulaye’s flattering tribute to America 
—* Paris in America ”—had a vogue; the names of Lafayette and Washington 
were still coupled together; according to popular tradition, France had put 
America on her legs, had patronized and befriended one of her most gifted 
sons—Franklin; America was the promised land, and Frenchmen generally 
were friendly to all Americans. This was the rose-water period. When the 
American government, in accordance with the idea of the Monroe doctrine, 
insisted on the withdrawal of the French troops from Mexican soil, there were 
some shakings of the head. During the French-Prussian war opinions and 
sympathies in the United States were divided, which was a surprise to French- 
men, who had expected that America entire would extend to them at least a 
hearty moral support. Here there was some talk about ingratitude. Rich 
Americans began to come to Paris in great numbers, and furnished a type 
which was not according to that pattern of republican simplicity and unsel- 
fishness which had been held up as something peculiarly American. Our 
countrymen—as they had the right to do, since they paid for them—secured 
the finest equipages, apartments, and hotels; outbid the natives in pictures, 
laces, and robes. Thus, through their coming, according to Frenchmen, 
prices of living generally advanced. They discovered that the civilization of 
these rich Americans—from their point of view—did not correspond with that 
of French people in similar circumstances. They looked at them too super- 
ficially to discover that as a nation of werkers they had not the time to culti- 
vate the graces; that their civilization was in the interior man, deep-rooted 
and growing, of a vitality that could hardly be impaired by any event, good or 
bad, in the history of their nation. French observers saw men who could not 
play the piano, nor sing, nor appreciate objects of art, and who chewed to- 
bacco, wore beards in hard lines athwart the cheek, jostled people without 
asking pardon, lounged in free and easy fashion over the furniture of neigh- 
bors, and sat on the counters of shops. Politically they were not republicans 
for others, but only for themselves. The American government had no word 
of sympathy to offer to the young and struggling republic of France. They 
observed, too, that many American families were not as faithful to their re- 
publican principles as they had believed at an earlier day. They saw Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers paying down so much money to the owner of a title 
to induce him to marry their daughter, without submitting the man’s moral 
character to a proper examination. They occasionally heard young girls ex- 
press a preference for a monarchy in America, and saw them going out alone 
with young men, and exhibiting in their intercourse with them a behavior that 
seemed reprehensible. Seeing these things, the Frenchmen drew their own 
conclusions; for it is difficult to give them a true insight into any foreign cus- 
toms. A reaction took place, and reached the other extreme, which is always 
the case in France. The American way of bringing up young women was 
considered dangerous, and French mothers did not wish to see their daughters 
with their American sisters. The custom of many American wives living 
here, with husbands absent in the States, struck them as singular and improp- 
er. The Americans were too free in throwing open their doors to all comers, 
some of whom were people who might not visit what is considered a good 
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French house. These considerations, a part of which rest on little foundation, 
induced the French to draw aloof from American society. Hence it is that 
the French woman is rarely seen in the house of the American; the men may 
be found there naturally, as they go everywhere, but their presence has noth- 
ing to do with fixing the social status of those they visit. 

Sardou noted these changes, and utilized them in the drama. <Any allu- 
sion made touching America, in his character as a playwright, during the 
early period, was in the old complimentary vein about “ libre Amérique.” 
Down to the time of “ Rabagas,” one of his characters therein, Eva, was drawn 
with a flattering hand—a handsome, practical young American, who likes the 
republic at home but not abroad. Indeed, she was drawn and colored too 
flatteringly for an American, according to the changed opinion of Frenchmen, 
and Sardou saw it quickly; for he is like a physician with his hand on the pop- 
ular pulse. Then came “ Uncle Sam,” in which he gave his patient, Paris, a 
pleasing potion. He will not go counter to current opinion, and his popular- 
ity in Paris is not to be weighed in the balance with anything else. ‘* Uncle 
Sam” is made up of truth and error. Sardou, to write his play, took up the 
brochures of several young Frenchmen who saw the United States in a month, 
and gathered his ideas from their crude and superficial accounts. 

He did this ingenuously and carelessly, without suspecting that half of his 
theatrical construction had nothing to stand on. But with a playwright like 
him, the question of truthfulness of manner, custom, and geography—except 
in so far as it concerned his own country—was of secondary importance. He 
knew, according to the prevalent feeling in a certain class of Parisian society, 
considered intelligent and fashionable, that some hard knocks administered to 
America would be well received; and to him this reason was sufficient. Be- 
sides, writing strictly with a view to Parisian popularity rendered him care- 
less as to the opinion of foreign critics. 

It is hard for a man to admit his errors once published, and M. Sardou 
finds it so. That he has corrected some of his opinions about Americans since 
the representation of “ Uncle Sam” in New York, through the criticisms of 
the press, is doubtless true, but he would hardly make the admission. To 
Americans this play has shown that a Frenchman may be familiar with the 
affairs of his own country, and strikingly ignorant of those of the United 
States. 

The theatre absorbs much of the literary talent of France, this department 
being more lucrative than any other. The playwrights of Paris, during the 
representation of one of their plays, receive from ten to twelve per cent. on 
the gross receipts, which vary from three to seven thousand franes a night. 
Taking five thousand as an average, ten per cent. would give to the author 
five hundred francs, or one hundred dollars, per night. Other terms, a trifle 
lower, exist for the provincial theatres, regulated and enforced by the Societé 
des Auteurs Dramatiques et Compositeurs de Musique. Thus the author is 
sometimes in receipt of his percentage from several theatres at the same 
time. He is also the recipient of a small profit from the sale of the printed 
play. The author of the one-act farce with which the performance usually 
begins receives two per cent. of the whole receipts, ten being for the author 
of the principal piece. M. Sardou’s plays are generally of such length that 
they do not admit of the farce; hence he is paid the twelve per cent.—the 
amount allowed for the whole evening's performance. This privilege is only 
accorded to two or three of the most successful authors. M. Sardou has 
mide from his plays as much as $40,000 a year. 
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It is now a much more lucrative business than formerly. Scribe, who is 
cited as the most successful playwright of his time, received for one of his 
pieces in 1812 one hundred franes, in 1816 one hundred and fifty for another 
entitled “‘ L’Ecole de Village,” and two lmndred for the “Comte Ory,” in 1818 
four hundred for the “ Visite & Bedlam,” and three thousand for “ Valérie.” 
The price continued to advance until, in 1834, he was paid twenty thou- 
sand francs for the ‘ Passion Secréte,” which was considered at that time 
something fabulous in the way of remuneration. The “Menteur” of Cor- 
neille probably never reached such a figure as this. M. Sardou realizes from 
a popular play something in the neighborhood of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs—$30,000! The dramatic authors of France are indebted for the 
prices which they now receive in a great measure to the existence of the 
association into which they have formed themselves—La Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques et Compositeurs de Musique, which is much like a trades union— 
advancing the interests and defending the rights of each individual member. 
Naturally, all the playwrights of France are members of this association, the 
affairs of which are managed by a selected committee of fifteen, the committee 
appointing two of their number as president and secretary. 

The French playwright has an advantage over those of any other country, 
in having superior actors to represent his play. This was illustrated in the 
case of Sardou’s ‘*‘ Patrie,” which proved to be almost a failure in America, and 
was a triumph in Paris, where it is considered to-day one of the best pieces its 
author ever wrote. It is one of those which require a brilliant mise en scene 
in order to conserve its theatrical effects. 

The American playwright has comparatively little to do with the mise en 
scéne of his play. The stage manager and the players take his work out of 
his hands, and represent it according to their idea. Their self-sufficiency 
hardly brooks advice from him who made it, and they take umbrage at cor- 
rections, and insist on having their own way. Their professional jealousies 
disturb the harmony of the general effect. In France there is more devotion 
to art. The author, director, and players enter into a kind of family arrange- 
ment to give the most artistic expression to the work. As there must be a 
leader to all concerted action, the author is properly recognized as such, and 
his explanations are listened to and his instructions obeyed, unless there should 
be some good reason for not doing so. On the other hand, the author asks the 
advice of director and players, and avails himself of their knowledge of stage 
business. The players naturally have their professional jealousies here as 
elsewhere, but their love of art neutralizes these, and disposes them to make 
sacrifices where the interest of the play demands them. 

In the French theatre there are some things worthy of remark, as differing 
from the customs of the Anglo-Saxon theatre. There is gentle handling of 
each other among the players. When one strikes another with a stuffed stick, 
it is a very light tap; with us it is apt to bea blow. If there is slapping of 
the face, it is the merest touch; with us it is too often a spank. If there isa 
drinking bout, it is gay and airy, and nothing more; with us it is too frequent- 
ly a drunken, unsightly sprawl. The French woman never does any un- 
graceful falling to create amusement; her Anglo-Saxon sister often bumps 
down on the stage in a most unlovely manner, for this purpose. Finally, the 
love-making on the French stage, from an sesthetic point of view, is very clev- 
er, and should be studied by ail our theatrical young people whose lines lie in 


this direction. 
ALBERT RHODES. 





AUSTIN CHASUBLES LOVE CHANCE. 


66 NE should try to be contented, 


Mrs. Bosely. We are all 

givén what is needful for us, you know.”’ 

‘*So we be, sir, so we be; but the 

draught do come in at that ’ere door 

dreadful, it do. I feels it across my lines 
like the stroke of a stick, no less.”’ 

‘* Well, you must speak to your land- 
lord; and if he won’t do anything, be pa- 
tient. Patience is, ete., etc.’’ 

Thus I, curate of St. Stephen’s-in-the- 
West, to Mrs. Bosely, ex-laundress and 
present out-door pauper, in No. 3 Jinks 
alley, sitting on one of Mrs. Bosely’s bot- 
tomless cane chairs, and uttering weak 
platitudes by way of soothing Mrs. Bose- 
ly’s complaints. Do not sneer, my read- 
er. Is it not the special province of a cu- 
rate to utter the said mildly moral sen- 
tences, and sit on bottomless chairs, for a 
given period out of every twenty-four 
hours? ‘Silence the complaint by re- 
lieving the want!’’ My friend, every old 


woman in the parish has a draughty door 


with which she would not part for the 
diamond mines of Golconda. Were I to 
_ give Mrs. Bosely a shilling, and bid her 
have her door mended, she would spend it 
in snuff and go on complaining. Were [ 
to send a man to do it—I don’t know, but 
I think she would resist actively, and, if 
overcome, would possibly take cold and 
die. 

And, meanwhile, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. 
Jones, and Mrs. Black have each their 
draughty door. 

For all these reasons I quietiy balanced 
myself on my purgatorial chair, and said 
that which was expected from me. Mrs. 
Bosely’s room was about six feet square, 
and smelt strongly of herring and cab- 
bage: result, probably, of Mrs. Bosely’s 
dinner. The window--two panes of sooty 
glass—was shut and wedged, my hostess 
objecting on principle to freshair. I had 
had no dinner, no lunch even, having 
been ‘‘ visiting ’’ since breakfast. My feet 
were in a pool of water, which had oozed 
in from under Mrs. Bosely’s door. Some- 
thing nearly allied—unless my shrinking 
senses deceived me—to the Norfolk How- 
ard family, was leisurely patrolling the 
back of my neck. The preserved per- 


fumes of dinner and Jinks alley made me 
feel sickish; but it was Mrs. Bosely’s 
day for ten minutes’ clerical comfort, and 
ten minutes she must accordingly have. 

‘*And my rheumatics, sir,’”’ pursued 
the dame plaintively, ‘“‘ they be that 
dreadful I can’t abide ‘em. They crock- 
les one all up like, they does.’’ 

** Your share of this world’s afflictions, 
Mrs. Bosely,’’ said I, settling my Roman 
collar—for the ten minutes were nearly 
up. “Rheumatism is a very painfal 
thing, but one ought to count it a privi- 
lege to bear the crosses which fe 

I had got thus far when I was inter- 
rupted by a sharp knock at the door. 

‘*There’s the taxes, drat ’em!”’ cried 
Mrs. Bosely, forgetting her pastor’s pres- 
ence in natural irritability. ‘* Come in, 
do.”’ 

And accordingly there came in—not the 
taxes, but a beautiful girl, about nine- 
teen ; a girl with big, blue, lambent eyes ; 
with a sweet, flushed face, oval-shaped, 
and dimpled like a baby’s; with parted 
dewy lips, and great masses of glossy 
bronzed plaits coiled away under the 
sweeping plume of her broad felt hat; a 
girl to take away your breath, and make 
you curse the mud 6n your boots and the 
missing button on your ecclesiastical 
waistcoat. 

** Lord ha’ mercy! ’? quoth Mrs. Bose- 
ly, ‘if *t isn’t my young lady. An’ how 
be you, my dear? ”’ 

‘** All right, thanks,’’ said Mrs. Bose- 
ly’s young lady in a cheerful, rather loud 
voice—as, without glancing at me, she 
shook the dame’s stiff, wrinkled fingers in 
her small, lavender-kidded hand. ‘* How 
is the rheumatism ?”’ 

‘** Mortal bad, miss, mortal bad!’ re- 
plied Mrs. Bosely, delighted to begin all 
over again to a new auditor. ‘I can’t 
abear em, an’ that’s the truth I tell you. 
They does crockle one up like.”’ 

‘* Ah, just what they were doing the 
last time I saw you, grannie,”’ said the 
young lady coolly ; ‘* and as they are no 
better, and that ‘ crockling’ propensity 
must be very unpleasant, I'll tell you what 
I'll do. Have you ever heard of a Turk- 
ish bath?” 
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** A what, miss?’’ asked Mrs. Bosely, 
to whom the word ‘‘ bath ’’ sounded very 
much as it might to one of those hydro- 
phobic hounds with whom Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley used to bore us so much a little 
while ago in the ‘‘ Times.”’ 

‘* A Turkish bath,’’ repeated the girl, 
with cheerful distinctness, while I sat in 
silence—and did not laugh. ‘* My uncle 
is older than you are, and has just had 
several, which have done him no end of 
good. You’re put into hot water first, I 
think, and then cold is soused ‘ad 

‘* Water, m’m!”’ gasped Mrs. Bosely, 
almost speechless with natural disgust. 

‘* Water, of course,’’ replied her visit- 
or. ‘* What else? And then you’re 
rubbed, and beaten, and your joints are 
cracked, and—I don’t quite know what 
else ; but you come out beautiful ! ”’ 

Mrs. Bosely groaned faintly. 

**T should come out dead,’’ she said 
solemnly ; ‘* it ould kill me on the spot.”’ 

“*It would cure you,’’ retorted the 
young lady. ‘* You say the rheumatism 
is killing you now; so you must want to 
be cured, and I'll just bring a cab——”’ 

** Look’ee here, miss,’ said Mrs. Bose- 
ly coaxingly—she evidently had reasons 
for not offending her visitor by too abrupt 
a refusal—‘‘ that ‘ere—cure ‘ould cost 
mints.’’ 

‘*Tt costs something, of course,’’ re- 
plied the girl; ‘* but I shall pay that ; 
and——’’ 

‘*Miss Julit!’’ cried Mrs. Bosely, al- 
most driven to desperation, ‘‘ 1 couldn’t 
let you. It ’ould be wrung. There, now! 
We must all ha’ patience, you know, 
miss, in this vale o’ tears; and as my 
clergyman was just a sayin’ to me, one 
’ad ought to count it a privilege to carry 
the crosses as is sent us.’’ 

‘* Oh, nonsense! ’’ interrupted the girl 
curtly. ‘It’s all very well to carry 
crosses if you can’t get any one to carry 
them for you; but if you can, drop them 
and be thankful.’’ 

‘An’ then, miss, I do think as the 
rheumatics is betterin’ a little—I do, in- 
deed, miss. They ain’t so fixed like in 
the bones ; an’ I don’t believe as I'd ’ave 
’em at all if ’tweren’t for that ‘ere dratted 
door, as the draught do cut me in ’alf, it 
do.”’ 

** Why, Mrs. Bosely, I sent some one 
to mend that door.” 

** Ah! an’ indeed ’twas very good 0’ 

‘you, miss. A boy, he did come; but he 
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made such a jawin’ an’ clatterin’ round, 
I knowed as he couldn’t do nothink ; an’, 
not to deceive you, m’m, I’m that shaky 
I can’t abear worritin’.’’ 

‘““Why, you troublesome old thing,’’ 
cried the girl merrily, ‘‘ he would have 
done it all right. Let me look at it.” 

And then she turned round, and espied 
me in my dark corner by the door. 

** Why, who’s this, Mrs. Bosely ?”’ she 
asked quickly. ‘‘ Your widowed grand- 
daughter? How do you do, my girl? and 
why don’t you come and take care of 
your poor old 2 

This wastoo much. Thad already been 
shocked to the soul by this girl's levity ; 
but to be taken for an ill-conditioned 
young woman! Anathematizing from the 
bottom of my heart my classically hair- 
less face and rigidly lengthy coat, I rose 
up, while Mrs. Bosely exclaimed : 

‘* Why, lor bless you, dear! that be 
Mr. Jazible, my minister.’’ 

**T hope [ am not in your way,”’ I said 
stiffly, seeing she had the grace to blush, 
but relenting because the blush made her 
so wonderfully pretty. 

**T beg your pardon, Mr. 
bel. I os 

**Chasuble,’’ [ corrected, rather warmly. 

** Mr. Chasuble, I really beg your par- 
don ; but that corner is so dark, I could 
not see you properly. Perhaps you can 
tell me what is to be done for Mrs. Bose- 
ly’s door.”’ 

Her manner was deliciously frank. I 
suggested that something nailed against 
the crack—— 

‘* The very thing ! ’’ she said, promptly. 
‘* A capital idea. One of those red flan- 
nel sausage things that men carry round 
in the snow. Now, Mrs. Bosely, where 
can I get one?”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t ’ee trouble, miss,’’ replied 
that individual, very uncomfortably. ‘* It 
don’t matter, the door-don’t. One gets 
used to em, somehows ; and——’’ 

**She likes it!*’ exclaimed the girl, 
indignantly. ‘‘She likes a draught. 
Mrs. Bosely, how can yon? and at your 
age, too! Why, how old are you?” 

** Sixty-eight, or som’ereabouts,”’’ Mrs. 
Bosely mumbled. ‘* Now don’t ‘ee wor- 
rit, Miss Julit,dear. Thereaint nodoin’ 
nothink with that door nohow, there 
aint.”’ 

‘* Sixty-eight! ’’ repeated Juliet (what 
a pretty name it was), ‘*‘ and you don’t 
know how to stop a draught yet! Mrs. 
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Bosely, I’m ashamed of you. And now 
I think of it, L saw some of those red 
sausage things in a little shop at the 
corner. Mr. Chasuble, would it trouble 
you to buy some fur me? I would go my- 
self, but [ see it is drizzling, and rain 
takes all the curl out of my feather.’’ 

She extended a little velvet purse as 
she spoke ; and of course I had to take it. 
It was hardly consistent with the dignity 
of a priest of the Church to be running 
errands for strange young ladies; but 
when those young ladies wear white 
ostrich plumes, liable to be uncurled by 
rain, drooping over their shining braids, 
and when they issue their commands in a 
sweetly royal tone, and smile on you so as 
to show two little, rosy dimples at the 
corners of their mouths, he would be 
hardly human who could refuse to sacri- 
fice his dignity to their pleasure. 

I did not refuse. I went out meekly, 
and I bought some of the ‘* red sausage 
things’ at the little shop. Had I not 
been senior curate, [ would have carried 
them off like a coil of gigantic bloodworms 
over my arm. As it was, I made the 
shopboy carry them, and accompanied 
him back to Mrs. Bosely’s. I don’t know 
that there was any necessity for me to re- 
turn there—except to return the purse ; [ 
forgot that. Of course | was bound to 
return the purse to its owner. 

‘* Have you got them? Thanks, Well, 
you haven’t been long’’ (very conde- 
scendingly) ; “‘ and now we had better 
nail themupat once. I found some nails 
in Mrs Bosely’s cupboard. Oh, fancy 
her keeping her butter in a blacking pot! 
—and here’s a flat-iron fora hammer. I 
think you had better get up on the chair, 
and do the top part.’’ 

The ease with which this young lady 
delivered her commands was superb. I 
demurred feebly. 

**Tam afraid it will hardly hold my 
weight, Miss—Miss——. Perhaps the 
boy——”’ 

But the boy had put his burden down 
and disappeared. 

“Try,” said the girl, with monosylla- 
bic severity. 

And I tried. What else could I do? 
The crazy article creaked terribly, and 
then gave a portentous snap. 

Mrs. Bosely groaned. 

** You had better get down again,”’ ob- 
served my tyrant, calmly. ‘I did not 
know you were so heavy. Never mind. 
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I’ll do it, and you can hold the chair, 
and give me the nails.”’ 

She sprang up as she spoke. There 
was only a gentle creak this time. I 
thought of St. Anthony; but how shut 
my eyes now whenlI bad to hand her 
the nails? Such a pretty little, plump 
hand, too, as took them! It went to my 
heart to see how often the flat-iron came 
down on the soft, taper fingers instead of 
the refractory nail. Mrs. Bosely groaned 
at intervals. She was evidently in the 
depths of depression. Three uncombed 
male heads blocked up the sooty little 
window without. Audible comments on 
‘* whatever parson wor up to with that 
’ere swell girl ’’ floated on the air. I felt 
hot, red in the face—not happy, by any 
means; and yet I was almost sorry when 
the task was done, and stepping down 
from her perch as lightly as a sparrow, 
she began to draw on her gloves with a 
triumphant— 

** Doesn’t your door look beautiful, 
Mrs. Bosely? Now, don’t you ever com- 
plain of a draught again,” 

‘* No, miss, that I never won’t,’’ said 
Mrs. Bosely, with prompt fervor. 

‘* And if your rheumatism keeps bad, 
tell me, and we’ll try the Turkish baths.”* 

‘*Don’t ‘ee talk on’t, miss. ‘Taint 
nothink to speak on, it aint.”’ 

** All right. Good-by, then, or I shall 
be too late for our ‘ At home.’ Good 
afternoon, Mr. Chasuble. Much obliged 
for your help.”’ 

And so with a shake of the crone’s 
hand and a smiling nod to me she was 
gone. Low dark the room looked ! 

** Ladies never think as they're a keep- 
in’ us waitin’ for our teas,’’ grumbled 
Mrs. Bosely, ungratefully ; and seeing 
her rise and begin to fumble with a big, 
black kettle, I took the hint and departed 
likewise. 

I also wanted my tea, or rather my 
dinner; and yet I was not so hungry 
now as I had been awhile ago. Out of 
the puddles of Jinks alley, through the 
dingy smuttiness of Silver street, past the 
sunlit bustle of Notting hill, down a 
modest row of shops, terminating in some 
equally modest lodging-houses, ** giving ”’ 
(as the French say) on a large dairy, a 
cab stand, a dissenting chapel, and a mu- 
sic shop ; and so into my own abode, the 
first of the row of furnished apartments. 

It had never occurred to me before ; but 
how lonely they looked! 
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Jane, the lodging-house slavey—a 
young damsel of plump form and smut- 
embellished face, clad in a dirty cotton 
frock, fastened with huge brass pins at 
the back, which pins had a trick of giv- 
ing way and bursting out at the smallest 
provocation, and in a manner which was 
positively alarming when one regarded 
the amplitude of her proportions ; with a 
huge chignon, composed of dusty black 
wool, over which occasional streaks of 
greasy light hair meandered capriciously, 
and ornamented by a flapping oval of 
ragged crochet always on one side— 
brought me my dinner—i. e., a large fat 
chop, black without, crimson within, and 
swimming in a pond of oil and cinders, 
three humid potatoes, decorated with 
many black spots, and a segment of cold 
rice pudding with the mark of her thumb 
in one side—and spread it on the little 
square table before the fire. Anglican 
clergymen are not given to pampering the 
flesh ; but it did not look inviting. Some- 
how I caught myself faneying the damsel 
of the white feather and sealskin jacket 
seated opposite to me, and shuddered at 
the idea of offering her a half of the gory 
chop! How would those rose-tipped lit- 
tle fingers like to use these dull, black- 
ish-handled knives? Were theysmarting 
from the flat-iron now? I wondered. 

This was too much. Did St. Anthony 
sit and dream of his temptress after she 
was gone? With a violent effort I rose, 
rang the bell, and resolving to banish 
mine with the dinner things, took up the 
‘* Times”? and tried—very unsuccessfully 
—to bury myself in the report of a recent 
church congress. 

I went to see Mrs. Bosely again in a 
few days—a very few days ; but it is the 
duty of a curate to look after his flock ; 
and why neglect this venerable sheep ? 
She was alone this time, and though I 
stayed three-quarters of an hour no one 
else entered; and as Mrs. Bosely ap- 
peared in low spirits, I tried to cheer her 
by alluding to that cheerful young per- 
son, Miss Juliet. 

** My young lady,’’ groaned Mrs. Bose- 
ly. ‘* Ah! she be a terrible lively one, 
ben’t she, sir?” 

** Very lively, and amiable,”’ I replied 
cautiously. ‘* You have no draught from 
your door now?”’ 

‘*Ne’er a bit, sir. Wasn’t that like 
her now? It be most too stived a’ pre- 
sent ; an’ I might ha’ friz here all these 
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years, and ne'er a one o’ my visitin’ gen- 
try—savin’ your presence, sir, as of course 
{ don’t mean you—would ha’ thought o’ 
doin’ nothin to keep the cold out. Not 
they!” 

This was ungenerous ; also, considering 
the extreme ill-will with which Mrs. 
Bosely had submitted to her visitor’s al- 
terations, it was inconsistent. I smoth- 
ered my feelings, hcwever, and merely 
observed, with mild severity : 

** Well, I trust you will feel properly 
grateful for the kindness of Miss Juliet— 
a—what is her name? ”’ 

‘* Which indeed 1 don’t know, sir, as 
it’s a thing I never can remember, is 
names: not as [ could ever say hern, 
though she telled it me twice; and | 
knows as it had a devil—if you'll excuse 
it, sir—at the end on’t.”’ 

‘** A devil!’ I repeated, staring. 

** Aye, sir, as is just what I said, an’ 
with the self-same look as you has on you 
now.”’ 

I felt flattered. ‘** Miss Julit,’ says I, 
‘that ben’t your name, surely?’ 

*** Yes, grannie, it is,’ says she; ‘ and 
ifyou want to remember it, just you think 
of the old gentleman.’ 

*** But no, m’m,’ says [, ‘the Lord 
preserve me from thinking on any sich 
person as is a-goin’ about here a roarin’ 
lion seekin’ whom he might devour. An’,’ 
says 1, ‘if you'll excuge me, miss, I'il 
call you by your christenin’ name in- 
stead,’ which [ allers do, sir, reglar. 
God bless her.’’ 

I too made up my mind to call her 
Juliet ; for how could I—even taking St. 
Anthony into question—associate those 
laughing lips and rosy cheeks with the 
Prince of Darkness ? 

It was not long before I saw her again. 
In fact, our visiting routes appeared to 
coincide, for we were continually meet- 
ing, now in one house and now in another, 
and I cannot say that I was always edi- 
fied by the words which fell from my fair 
acquaintance’s lips on these occasions. 
She had a way of riding roughshod over 
anything which had the slightest ap- 
proach to what she called *‘ cant,’ and 
which was generally the pious sentences 
of resignation which many of my pa- 
rishioners were at trouble to bring forth 
for my approval. She once spoke of Job 
as a ‘** person of most unfortunately dirty 
habits ; ” and hoped that an old crossing- 
sweeper, with whom we were both ac- 
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quainted, and who had Mrs. Bosely’s ob- 
jection to baths, both Turkish and other- 
wise, would not end by getting into the 
patriarch’s condition. She read the Bi- 
ble in as lively a tone as if it were a 
novel, and spoke of St. Joha’s epistles as 
“jolly!” 

Once [ felt obliged to remonstrate 
with her, took the book into my own 
hands, and put it away. She stared at 
me with a lovely rising blush, and as we 
went down stairs said : 

‘*Mr. Chasuble, did I offend you to- 
day?’ 

‘© Offend me? No.” 

** Then why——”’ 

‘*T am afraid of your offending these 
people’s principles by such expressions. 
Please don’t be offended ’’—and indeed I 
was coloring violently—‘* but remember 
they do not know what you mean as well 
asI do. You would not like your heed- 
less tongue to harm other people’s souls, 
I am sure.”’ 

‘* Of course not ; but——. "Who would 
mind what I say ?”’ 

‘* Everybody who knows and likes you 
as I—as you deserve to be liked.”’ 

When I got out into the street I felt 
hot and breathless. What had I been on 


the point of saying? Nothing very dread- 


ful; and yet I was thankful from the bot- 
tom of my heart that I had checked my 
self befure saying it. and betraying— 
what ? 

Before I went to bed that night I was 
in love—in love with an irreverent little 
girl, with blue eyes and a dimpled cheek ; 
and after this [ became very unhappy. I 
loved, and yet I quarrelled with my love, 
rebuked it, turned away from it; and 
then, like a weak, inconsistent fool, took 
it in my arms and hugged it. Of course 
this latter proceeding was utter madness ; 
for what had I, Austin Chasuble, in com- 
mon with this wilful, impetuous, rich 
ly robed damsel? I did not even know 
her name, rank, or anything but that her 
manners were those of a lady, her dress 
that of one reared in the lap of luxury ; 
and I did know, only too well, that I re- 
ceived a bare hundred a year as curate of 
St. Stephen’s, and an additional fifty from 
my mother, the widow of the late Very 
Rev. Dean of Bibchester, and still living 
with my sisters ina cosy house within the 
Cathedral close of that town. Now, 
stretch a hundred and fifty pounds as far 
as you may, I defy you to make it keep 
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one person in luxury, let alone two. It 
might keep two, with painful economy, 
in some remote country parts; but in 
London ! 

What could I do? 

The girl had fairly bewitched me ; yet, 
like a madman, instead of avoiding her 
society, I sought it. I found out the 
days she visited the poor, and not only 
devoted those to the same errand, but al- 
most every other as well, lest 1 might by 
accident miss one chance of seeing her. 
Surcingle, the junior curate, said I left 
him nothing to do outside the church. He 
was perfectly correct in his statement. 

Would I not have walked myself to 
death rather than let Azm incur the dan- 
ger of meeting my bonny Juliet in the 
West End slums? By degrees [ grew 
thin and haggard, between combating 
with my love passion and trying to devise 
means for satisfying it—so haggard, in- 
deed, that sometimes the bright eyes 
would look at me compassionately, and 
she would say : 

**Mr. Chasuble, you look awfully ill. 
I don’t believe you give yourself half 
enough food or rest. You ought to lay 
up, and have some one to look after 


” 


you. 
Ah! how gladly would I have laid up 


if I had had her to look after me: to look 
in once a week or so, as she did on Mrs. 
Gridlan, and ask me how I did with that 
frank, inspiriting smile of hers. 

Another time she hurt me cruelly by 
saying, as I was opening her umbrella for 
her: 

‘One thing I like so much in you 
Ritualistic clergymen, Mr. Chasuble, is 
your not marrying. It makes you so 
much more useful among the poor. You 
couldn’t give all your time to them, as 
you do, if you had an ezigeante wife at 
home ; and I always thought it one of the 
great advantages the Roman clergy pos- 
sessed over ours.”’ 

It was like a knife through my heart 
that she should say this, and be glad of 
it; and with difficulty 1 commanded my- 
self enough to reply : 

‘* Celibacy, certainly, has its recom- 
mendations in some cases ; but you must 
remember, Miss Juliet, it is wholly vol- 
untary with us, not enforced, as with the 
Roman priesthood.” 

** Then it is all the more right and sen- 
sible of you,” she answered warmly ; and, 
shaking my hand, departed. 
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That night I felt desperately unhappy. 
It was perfectly true that hitherto I 
had regarded celibacy as my particular 
vocation ; had extolled the benefits, mun- 
dane and spiritual, of that state ; and en- 
larged, both at home and abroad, on the 
drawbacks and general inferiority of a 
married clergy. Indeed, if I ever conde- 
scended to admit any dreams in which 
woman took a part, she always appeared 
as a pale, spiritual creature, with lofty 
brow, deep violet eyes, and palely-golden 
hair banded Madonna-wise on either side 
of her transparent temples—some *‘ rare, 
pale Margaret,’’ or heavenly-minded Lil- 
da, whose heart, being already enclosed 
within the sacred atmosphere of the 
Church, might make a worthy helpmate 
to one of the pastors of that establishment. 

Such was my ideal —an ideal on which 
I had more than once expounded in elo- 
quent gravity to my admiring mother and 
sisters in the cathedral close at Bibcues- 
ter, and to which I had in my college 
days inscribed various sonnets of varying 
excellence—sonnets in which the heroine’s 
slight, pale fingers, inspired glance, and 
lily-like complexion appeared on every 
page. And now behold me! * fallen, 
fallen, fallen from my high estate,’’ and 
hungering mightily for a very flesh-and- 
blood damsel with saucy eyes and ripe 
lips—a damsel without a trace of either 
heavenliness, ill-health, or inspiration 
about her—a girl of the period, who 
talked enjoyingly of ** delicious whitebait 
lunches at Greenwich,’’ told her poor 
protéyées that she looked pale of course 
because she had been dancing till morn- 
ing at ‘‘such a jolly ball,’’ and insisted, 
with honest deprecation of a higher mo- 
tive, that she only visited the poor because 
it was “ fun.” 

**One gets so awfully tired of rich, 
‘ haw-haw,’ sleeky, proper people, you 
know, Mr. Chasuble. They do get fright- 
fully slow after a time; and so { come 
down among the slums now and then 
for a fillip, just as gourmands take a pill 
or a glass of bitters before dinner.” 

I remonstrated warmly against this. 
Fain indeed would I have made myself 
consistent by making an angel out of her, 
but she set down her foot, and would not 
have it at any price; soas I might not 
love a saint, I e’en lay down in the dust 
and worshipped a sinner. Ay, good 
heavens! how I worshipped her! and I 
did not even know her name! 
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One day I betrayed myself. 

She had mentioned on one oceasion that 
she always went to see Mrs. Bosely on a 
Friday. I went to see Mrs. Bosely on a 
Friday also. Fasting days are, I con- 
sider, peculiarly adapted to works of 
charity ; and accordingly we encountered 
each other one afternoon at the entrance 
of Jinks alley, just as it was coming on 
to rain. 

‘* Barely in time for shelter,’’ she said, 
without stopping ; and I only lifted my 
hat smilingly in return, and hurried on 
to get the dame’s door open. She came 
scudding in after me, laughing and shak- 
ing the raindrops off her skirts; and [ 
had taken the umbrella from her before 
either of us noticed that the room was 
empty save of ourselves. Mrs. Bosely 
had gone out; and as our baffled eyes 
met each other in their return from the 
vain search, there must have been some- 
thing ludicrous in the situation, for we 
both laughed. 

‘* It seems we have come on the same 
errand,’’ I said, coloring consciously. 

** Tt seems we are always coming on the 
same errand,’’ she retorted. ‘* I was just 
thinking to-day that [ never come to see 
my old people without finding you too, 
Mr. Chasuble; but I hardly calculated 
on finding only you.” 

‘** You forget they are my people also,”’ 
I said, vexed with myself for reddening 
still more under her words—‘ if not more 
so than yours. It is my business to look 
after them.’’ 

‘* Your business and my pleasure. 
Well, both combined bring us together 
pretty often.” 

‘** Not so often as to be unpleasant to 
you, I hope,’’ I said—as anxiously, poor 
fool, as if my life hung on the answer. 

** Certainly not, Mr. Chasuble—I rather 
like it, fhough you do scold me about Job, 
and trample on all my little pet weak- 
nesses.”’ 

‘+ Not very hardly, I think, Miss Juliet 
—I hope not, at least.”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know,” she answered, giving 
her head a little wilful shake as she stood 
drying the soles of her boots at the small 
fire. ** However, [ am resigning myself, 
to being trampled on to-day, for I must 
wait till the rain is over, and I want to 
wait till Mrs. Bosely comesin. I should- 
n’t like to go away without bidding the 
ridiculous old thing good-by.”’ 

**Good-by!”’ I repeated vaguely- 
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Some of the rain must have run down my 
back just then—such a cold shiver ran 
through me. ‘‘ You are not—surely you 
are not going away !”’ 

She looked up, her blue eyes wide with 
surprise. My tone must have sounded 
of the despair I felt. 

‘‘Indeed Lam. Don’t think I’m tired 
of my ragged friends ; but I leave London 
next week, and I shall be too busy to 
come down to them again; so you will 
have them all to yourself in the future.’’ 

I felt I was growing white as death. I 
could not speak or look at her. 

**T am afraid you are rather glad,” 
she said, brushing the dried mud stain 
off her boot with one of Mrs. Bosely’s 
dusters. ‘‘ But I haven’t corrupted your 
flock very much. I think I say worse 
things when you are here than when I’m 
alone.”’ 

Still no answer. 
come. 

‘“‘T knowI did say, ‘ The nearer the 
church the further from God,’ when Mrs. 
Gridlan said so long as she could hear St. 
Stephen’s bells and see you she wouldn’t 
repine at not going to church,’’ the girl 
went on with a sort of mirthful peni- 
tence, ‘‘and I burst out laughing when 
that fat old Mrs. Ball told me she felt 
like a ‘sparrer on a ’ousetop.’ But it 
is so difficult not to laugh, isn’t it? And 
how does a sparrow on a housetop feel ?”’ 

Some one felt lonelier than any sparrow 
on a housetop just then, and found it 
rather difficult not to burst out crying 
into the bargain. 

‘*You will have to forgive me, now I 
am going,’’ she said, drying the other 
sole with great care. ‘‘I feel quite sorry 
you are not going away somewhere, too. 
You must want a holiday.”’ 

A holiday when my work was con- 
nected with her ! 

“ Are you going for long, MissJuliet?”’ 
I asked rather hoarsely. 

**Oh, Lam going for good. At least I 
am not coming back to live in London 
again.” 

“Notatall! Oh! Juliet, shall I never 
see you again?” 

The words broke from me without any 
will of my own. 

It was vain attempting to restrain 
them ; and only when they were spoken 
I knew by the rush of color to her face 
what I had done. 

32 
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‘* Forgive me, do forgive me! ’’ I stam- 
mered brokenly. ‘‘ I never meant—but it 
seemed so sudden. To lose you altogeth- 
er—I cannot bear it. ad 

‘Mr. Chasuble,” she interrupted, 
blushing very much, but speaking in a 
kind, womanly tone, ‘‘ surely you are not 
going to say anything foolish. Ifyou are, 
pray stop.”” 

‘*Ts it foolish to love you?”’ I exclaim- 
ed, losing my head altogether 

And then in the same moment it rushed 
over me how utterly foolish—nay, insane 
—such love was; and I sat down by the 
rickety little table, and burying my face 
in my hands, groaned aloud at my own 
madness. 

She came close to me, and said in her 
coaxing, pleasant voice : 

** Mr. Chasuble, pray don’t. Of course 
I forgive you. You did not mean any- 
thing. You are a little over-tired, that’s 
all. Pray don't take it to heart.”’ 

Nothing could be more generous, more 
kindly, ladylike; but I would not take 
the indulgence. Every tone of her liquid 
voice fanned my passion ; and I burst out 
again, not looking at her. 

**T did mean it. Ido mean it. I love 
you, foolishly if you will, but with all my 
heart. How could you not see it? Why, 
it has been heaven even to be near you 
though I knew I could never win you—a 
poor curate, without even enough to keep 
himself. And you so fair, so—” [ 
choked. I was fairly crying like a baby, 
with my face still hidden. ‘*I know I 
ought not to tell you. I never meant to. 
It was enough to see you now and then; 
but if you go——”’ 

“Poor fellow! ’’ she said, as pitifully 
as if I had been Mrs. Ball's rheumatic 
grandson, and laying her little gloved 
hand on my bowed head. ‘I’m so sorry. 
I never guessed it, indeed. Of course it 
was very foolish; and how you could— 
but you'll soon get over it.’’ 

Her well-meant consolation only stab» 
bed me more keenly. The rain fell in a. 
constant ‘ spit, spit’? down the chimney 
on to the hot coals. A mangy hen saun- 
tered into the room and commenced peck- 
ing at my boot heels. The wet from our 
two umbrellas trickled together in a little 
pool on the muddy floor. 

“*T would give my life to win you,’ I 
sobbed out, ashamed to lift my head} 
**and I cannot, I cannot.’ 


eat 
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“No, you can’t,’ she said firmly 
Then after a moment, in which I did not 
speak, ‘‘ I think I had better go away.” 

Another silence; then in a softer tone : 

**Don’t cry. Please, please don’t. 
I’m not worth it a bit, and I'm so sorry ! 
Oh! you poor boy! I wish you wouldn’t 
—I am so very, very sorry!”’ 

The coaxing fingers glided from my 
head to the hands which covered my face. 
I felt their kindly clasp for a second ; 
then a light, gentle touch, like the brush 
of a rose leaf on my forehead, and—she 
was gone! 

Before I could reach the door she was 
almost at the entrance of the alley, and I 
knew I had lost her—lost her for ever. 

I went home that day feeling like a man 
who has passed through heaven and lost 
it for ever. Only the touch on my fore- 
head remained to save me from utter mis- 
ery. If I had had one grain of common 
sense, I might have known that it was the 
seal of my condemnation, the surest sign 
that she did not ard could not love me as 
I loved her, for one single moment ; but I 
was mad—mad as only a man who loves 
vainly can be. 

A telegram was lying on my lodging- 
house table. I did not even notice it till 
evening—I was too wretched; but when 
the girl came in to lay the cloth, she 
pointed it out to me, and I tore it open. 
It was from my mother, summoning me 
to Bibchester on important business. Of 
course I hurried off by the first train on 
the following day ; and on my arrival was 
informed that the rector of Farleycombe 
—a pretty, rural village about three miles 
from Bibchester—was just dead ; and my 
mother had prevailed with the patron, an 
old admirer of her own, to offer me the 
living. 

An income of six hundred « year mine 
in one day. 

Of course [I had to stay some days in 
Bibchester to settle matters. Nearly ten 
indeed had elapsed before I returned to 
town to bid adieu to St. Stephen’s and 
seek out Juliet. Yes, come what might, 
1 kad resolved to find her, and implore 
her to try and love me sufficiently to give 
up her gay London life and share my 
own comfortable, if quiet home, among the 
green and sunny Kentish hop-fields. Nat- 
urally, with this view, I went first to 
Mrs. Bosely. 

* An’ you be a-goin’ away, too, sir! ” 
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cried the dame, when I told her the news. 
** Well, I never! Seems like as I’ll be 
left all alone; an’ my rheumatics that 
bad my legs is swollen right up, an’ the 
prespiration runs off me in streams, it do. 
Yes, sir, I had to take they things off the 
dvor, they did make it so dratted ’eavy, 
an’ stuff the air up so; and now Miss Ju- 
lit’s gone—God bless her—she won’t take 
no offence.’’ 

‘¢ Then she is gone?’’ I asked, half ex- 
pecting it, and making up my mind to 
follow her. 

**Gone! eh, yes, sir, all the way to 
Italy, she and her husban’; though what- 
sumdever they wants in that Popish place 
I can’t imagine for the lifeo’ me. Ah! 
she were a darling, she were! Just ’ee 
look at the piece o’ cake she sent me. 
Ain’t ita biglump? An’ there’s her let- 
ter, which there’s summut about you in 
it, for sure.’’ 

I only glanced at the wedge of iced and 
luscious cake ; but I took the thick sheet 
of creamy paper, and read it steadily 
through. I was past emotion now. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Bosely,’’ it said, ‘*‘ this is 
to bid you good-by ; for I am going to 
marry my cousin, Lord Danescourt. We 
have been engaged for more than a year, 
and now he won't wait any longer, but 
insists on carrying me right away from 
London ; so as he is far stronger than I 
am, I am forced to yield, and shall not see 
you any more. Don’t forget me, and 
mind to wish me joy over the cake and 
wine. Also bid Mr. Chasuble good-by for 
me. I liked him very much. Always 
your hearty friend, 

** JunietT Manpevi.te.”’ 


That was ten years ago, and I am un- 
married still. [am more than ever con- 
vinced that celibacy is the true and prop- 
er state for the clergy, and I make that 
condition a sine qua.non with my curates. 
But | keep Juliet’s little perfumed note 
hidden away in the desk where I write, 
and the touch of her fresh young lips has 
kept me from all others ever since. I 
think it was the innocently cordial, frank 
manner which led me to fancy her. It 
may be she was only a heartless coquette 
amusing herself with a mild flirtation. I 
only know her’s was the only girl-kiss 
that ever pressed my face, and none have 
ever brushed it away. 

Tuxo. Girt. 
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[T is a conceit of Plato that with every 
soul is born an antitype; that the 
two are incessantly seeking one another 
on earth ; that only from their conjunc- 
tion springs perfect love. This would 
virtually withhold from love fruition and 
fructification ; for the chances would be 
immeasurably against the desiring and 
desired union. The thought, however, 
is symbolically and comprehensively cor- 
rect. Each distinctive soul needs for en- 
joyment and expansion, if not a correla- 
tive, at least a correlation, which may be 
found in different individuals and condi- 
tions. Sympathy is not limited to pairs: 
it inheres in kinds ; may be discovered in 
many in varying degrees. 

Every soul has its antitypes all over the 
world ; every antitype has its souls. It 
is the fatuity of romance to imagine that 
any one man is intended for any one wo- 
man ; or that the happiness of any woman 
rests, in the beginning, upon any partic- 
ular man. There are numberless mis- 
takes in creation, though no blunders so 
egregious as this. The law of sex is, that 
‘* Like looks for like in unlikeness.”’ 
Likeness exists in classes, and unlikeness 
in sex. Men and women of the same 
class, spiritual, not social, are generally 
adapted to each other; but they must 
take time, and exercise discretion in their 
choice, In marriage—meaning integral 
intimacy—classes may not be crossed with 
impunity, any more than races. By the 
finer beings, under normal influences, 
classes are not apt to be wittingly cross- 
ed. But the great mass cannot be fine: 
they are driven by circumstance, by inner 
yearning and outward need; they are 
urged in the direction where fortune has 
fewest frowns. The superior minority 
are misled by hope, vanity, imagication ; 
class helping in place of hindering their 
errors, and rendering their disappoint- 
ment bitterer to bear. 

Wedlock, whether in the same or in 
separate classes, is always a most impor- 
tant and solemn experiment: its conse- 
quences for good or ill are incalculable ; 
its reaches infinite. It is likely to found 
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may be affected by it; the happiness of 
millions may depend upon its adjustment. 
With a deeper than theological signifi- 
cance, it should be a sacrament, and all 
the gods should be invoked to give it 
benison. Man’s part is, relatively, of 
minor moment. After creating its mis- 
eries, he canescape them. Woman must 
receive and sustain the brunt. He mar- 
ries, she is married. He binds, she is 
bound. Is it strange she feels so much 
concern for her coupling ; for every cere- 
mony, in troth, of a connubial character? 
Has she been fortunate, she wishes to wit- 
ness or to learn of equal good fortune to 
her sisters. Las she been robbed of her 
just due, she longs to know that others 
have been fairly dealt with in the game 
of hearts. 

It is inexplicable that the gravest rela- 
tion of life should be entered into with 
the least consideration. We treat matri- 
mony as a joke, as it often proves; but 
itisavery ghastly one. As if prescient 
of its sadness, we make merry over its 
beginning, lest we shall have no pretext 
for after rejoicing. Would it not be wise 
to defer public observance of nuptials 
until they were ascertained to be some- 
thing besides form? Music, flowers, dis- 
play, and revelry are unpleasantly re- 
membered when they are preludes to dis- 
tressing divorce, legal or spiritual, or to 
shallow mockeries of contentment. The 
advertisement of gladness should come af- 
ter substantial cause therefor. They 
would be prudent who should hold wed- 
dings in strict privacy, and, ten years 
later, bid friends to a feast of demonstra- 
tion. Then there could be no misgiv- 
ings, no shadows crouching under the ra- 
diance, no suggested discords between the 
bars of melody, as there are when fate is 
challenged with sounding cymbals. 

It is not the custom to dance or junket 
at funerals, which are not half so so- 
ber of import as hymeneal rites. At the 
one, the end has been attained : regret, 
trouble, anxiety, suffering have spent 
their force ; the rest is peace and silence. 
At the other, solicitude should be over- 
flowing: the beginning is pregnant; 
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dread responsibilities are slipping their 
leashes to hunt down doom. The bride 
feels this; the weight of assumption is 
upon her. Her hope is fringed with fear. 
She smiles bravely. Her breast is haunt- 
ed with awe of the unknown. She wants 
the light, the sparkle, the gayety, for as- 
surance against presentiments that refuse 
to be allayed. She avows herself happy ; 
but it is an uneasy, tumultuous happi- 
ness, which can hardly recognize itself. 

The skeleton at the nuptial feast is the 
sage who thinks, analyzes, compares, 
forecasts. ‘* May you be happy! ”’ is all 
he dares to say, and he says it in the tone 
of philosophic speculation. He has stood 
by other altars, and he remembers how 
early the fire, pronounced sacred, went 
out, and could not be rekindled. He has 
participated in wooden, tin, silver wed- 
dings, and he approves them, if they be 
genuine, as signals of success in dubious 
and dangerous enterprises. He may have 
ground for believing them false shows; 
though, if well designed, they serve to 
encourage the many who have failed, with 
the belief that from the present there is 
still redemption. The marking of pro- 
gress is comforting. When we have fall- 
en behind, it is stimulating to know oth- 
ers have advanced. 

In the conjugal firm, man ordinarily 
supplies the eapital, and woman is the 
active and responsible partner. Her in- 
terest is ten times his, and, incongruously, 
her power is ten times less. She is the 
mother—and maternity is seven-eighths 
of parentage—without an equal right to 
her children, who are the father’s almost 
by accident. Does the garden, owned in 
common, belong to the tiller, the fertil- 
izer, who has put his life into it, or to 
the careless sower of the seed? Posterity 
looks to her. The fathers of the race may 
be inferior, if the mothers be worthy. 
Lenders, as a rule, resemble her who bore 
them. But the father, by his conduct, by 
neglect, suspicion, injustice, tyranny, 
may mar the mother, and warp the chil- 
dren. He is disposed to domineer and 
oppress, to interfere with that which in 
no wise appertains to him. In order to 
incite her not to meddle with his duties, 
of which he is ever complaining, he per- 
petually invades hers. The stream of his 
domesticity flows through his officious- 
ness. He regulates by introducing dis- 
order; exacts obedience, and secures de- 
Coit. 
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The woman’s dgstiny being in the 
hands of the man, everything hangs on 
their compatibility. The doctrines of the 
Perfectionists might approach realiza- 
tion, could generation after generation be 
fitly mated. The famous bull, What has 
posterity done fur us? might be seriously 
answered, What have we ever done for 
posterity? Not only through ignorance 
of and indifference to Nature’s laws, but 
by open defiance of them, we have done 
our best to worsen humanity. Neverthe- 
less, so kind is Nature—never without re- 
straints—that she steadily improves what 
we strive to impair. At the summit of 
creation are man and woman, the inher- 
itors of time and its entire fruitfulness. 
Through them must future cycles be 
formed, and each individual, however 
humble, must discharge his infinitesimal 
part. We are most of us mere automata, 
incapable of doingany appreciable amount 
of good ; but we can refrain from a cer- 
tain sum of evil. We should not retali- 
ate for ourselves upon our offspring. If 
we be unhealthy in mind or body, ill- 
baianced, selfish, gloomy, positively and 
palpably deficient in any way, we need 
not fear that our imperfections shall not 
be redundantly represented in population. 
There are a dozen crippled minds to one 
sound understanding. The maimed are 
always starting for some prize in life, 
and are so ugly from inability to win it 
that they decide to reproduce incompetent 
runners for the course. Weshould nega- 
tively benefit our kind by refusing to aug- 
ment its failures; or, if resolved on the 
risk of transmission, we should try to se- 
lect as partners those who might measur- 
ably amend our inadequacies. 

The fact is otherwise. They who 
should never have been in the world, so 
far as we can judge, are the most active 
in filling it. Man, like a weed, grows in 
proportion to his worthlessness. He fills 
space that could be better used ; chokes 
products of value by his rankness. He of 
whom Nature needs copies is slow to 
furnish them. Comprehending the full 
responsibility, the uncertain results of 
paternity, he practises self-denial ; yields _ 
offspring sparingly. The average man is* 
heedless of posterity. Selecting the most 
convenient woman—her who offers least 
resistance—he becomes practically an op- 
timist, without knowing the meaning of 
his ownact. His philosophy is condensed 
into ‘It is all right!”’ though on his 
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conduct wholesome doubt might hinge. 
His children are born or die; struggle 
into wretchedness; slip into disgrace ; 
have some good fortune with much ill. 
But whatever the warning, he takes it 
not. He solaces himself at the expense 
of his family. Its members seem less to 
him than a matter of dollars and cents. 
He would give more immediate attention 
to his horses and cattle than to his own 
flesh and blood. Those must be zealously 
looked after : these, as respects him, can 
look after themselves. It isa phenome- 
non of our civilization that the product 
of animals is more assiduously studied 
than the product of ourselves. Souls pre- 
sumed to be immortal may not be harmed 
by neglect. Beasts that perish claim 
special consideration. 

Woman has finer apprehensions, more 
conscientious principle. Maternity, with 
her, signifies devotion, absorption. She 
will sacrifice herself instinctively for her 
children, but never her children to her- 
self. Her love renders her wise. She 
would practise an enlightened economy : 
she would not voluntarily bear what could 
not be fitly provided for. Usually, how- 
ever, this is not within her option. She 
uakes the best of what she cannot help ; 
becomes a sharer in imprudence she is 
unable to check. So stuffed has she been, 
from her childhood, with fallacious les- 
sons, that when she arrives at maturity 
she is afraid to hold opinions of her own. 
She can scarcely tell what she believes. 
The conflict between assertion and reason, 
conventionality and intuition, has created 
chaos in her mind. After many inward 
struggles, she accepts what is laid down 
fyr her: else, she would be peculiar—that 
is, judge for herself—and peculiarity in 
her sex is not venial. One of her first in- 
structions is that she must be married— 
to what kind of man, and under what cir- 
cumstances, it matters little. If he who 
first proposes for her hand be not attrac- 
tive, she declines. Later, she learns that 
to expect to love a man before he becomes 
a husband is the wildest romance. After 
marriage affection, interest, sympathy 
follow. She is rash to wreck her pros- 
pects by refusal. If she wait much long- 
er, she will be an old maid. There is 
nothing terrible in the words; and she 
confesses she thinks it better to be such 
than to wed in cold blood. What a so- 
cial heresy! Her rectitude is speedily 
set wrong. To bean old maid is to fly in 
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the face of Providence, which must be a 
fearful thing, since nobody knows what it 
means. 

Seeing that those about her do not hold 
her opinions, nor act as she wants to act, 
she takes the next man who offers him- 
self, and she is settled—in the saddest 
sense—for life. The affection and sym- 
pathy that were to come, retreat rather 
than advance. Her heart aches; her 
eyes grow red with happiness. She is so 
lonely and wretched, and no one to tell it 
to. Maternity is prescribed as medicine 
for her griefs, and not too early. There 
is comfort in the little stranger, who does 
not frown, nor chill her impulses fast as 
they rise. It is her child. She wonders 
sometimes if it be really his. How fre- 
quently it is baptized with tears! Other 
children come; but the father is no ten- 
derer. Their noise is excuse for absence; 
and absence would be kindness, were 
therenoreturn. Children should be born 
of mutual love, the mother thinks—not 
of indifference and anxiety, of selfishness 
and sorrow—and she wishes, therefore, 
there had been but one. Her beauty and 
her youth are gone; her spring and spirit 
broken. She has no hope of winning 
without these what she could not win 
with them. She has fulfilled, she is told, 
the Divine command—as if Divinity were 
direct cause of wretchedness; as if the 
greater the misery, the nearer heaven. 
Unregenerate being that she is, she can- 
not help thinking she would better have 
kept her unblighted celibacy; that hu- 
manity, on the whole, would have been 
the gainer. 

Thus is woman’s individual happiness 
subjected to generalization. What is 
good for her under certain conditions is 
affirmed to be good under all conditions. 
Undeniably, she is more contented double 
than single ; her life is larger, her future 
fuller. Butshe must bemated as well as 
matched. Her husband should not only 
begin, but should continue her lover ; 
should be her companion, and, above all, 
her friend. Such combination is rare; 
can hardly be expected, though part of it 
should be demanded. If a husband may 
not be strong and tender, patient and 
chivalrous, he should, at least, not be 
coarse or stupid, selfish or harsh. Every 
wife has a right to some of the negative 
virtues in exchange for positive excel- 
lence. Obviously, men and women, in 
the bulk, are suited to one another, class 





to class, rank torank. The eyil is in indi- 
vidual selection, and still more in indi- 
vidual acceptance. The right man falls 
to the wrong woman, or the right woman 
takes the wrong man. This couple, so 
jarring, so dissatisfied, that pair, so dis- 
tant, so unimpassioned, would be new 
beings with new partners. Had each 
husband chosen the wife of the other, all 
four would be contented. This man may 
be good, that woman may be admirable ; 
but thrust into the improper matrimonial 
place, he is bad for his wife, and she ob- 
noxious to her husband. Patience before 
possession, affection instead of passion, 
knowledge tempering intensity, sympathy 
above sense, are the preventives of inhar- 
monious wedlock. 

Harm results to woman, and, through 
her, to the race, not by marriage, but by 
her getting the wrong man for her—a 
man of the wrong class or kind. That 
she accepts injudiciously is not at all sur- 
prising. Who telis her, ‘ It is far better 
to stay single than to take a husband you 
do not love ;’’ ‘‘ Marriage is good or ill, 
according to selection ;”’ ** It is nut unal- 
loyed happiness at best, but it is abso- 
lute wretchedness at worst ;”’ ** It is often 
n blessing when it comes; it is oftener a 
curse if sought; ’’ “ Never look to it for 
material support ; any kind of honest la- 
bor is preferable to such expectation ’’? 

On the contrary, the falsehood is stead- 
ily reiterated, that ‘* Marriage is the aim 
and end of woman’s existence ’’; and this 
without qualification. She is forced to 
believe that it is woman’s duty to be a 
wife, somehow or some time, unless she be 
a hopeless invalid or an incurable luna- 
tic ; that it is more desirable to be conju- 
gally miserable than maidenly contented. 
She is taught, inferentially at least, that 
she belongs in some mysterious manner to 
mankind ; that she is the property of the 
generation ; that she is a portion of the 
census. First and essentially, she be- 
longs to herself. Her individuality is 
more than sovereign, it is sacred. She 
has an unconditional right to her own 
disposal. When she gives herself, she 
does not surrender the liberty of recap- 
tion. She is a child of heaven not less 
than a daughter of earth. If custom has 


made her a vassal of conventionality, Na- 
ture has made her beforehand an inde- 
pendent, self-responsible woman. 

Every husband, from the character of 
the connection. is the keeper of his wife's 
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happiness; and how many men are fit to 
hold a trust so precious? No man so un- 
intelligent as not to be aware of the im- 
mense advantage—seconded by nature, 
habit, law, and suciety—he has over wo- 
man. He improves it usually to the ut- 
most : its inevitable tendency is to render 
him a tyrant and an egoist. Knowing 
that woman, through false education, is 
anxious to marry, he imposes hard and 
unjust conditions after marriage. Albeit 
entirely equal, he yields her a fraction of 
her rights—keeping the rest himself—and 
wants to be praised for his generosity. 
He even takes credit for the proper main- 
tenance of his family, as if to be a buyer 
of food and raiment gave him a claim to 
admiration. So accustomed is she to ex- 
actions and impositions, tliat she is barely 
conscious of subjection to them. More 
than half the time he fails to suspect his 
gross injustice to her; and when he does, 
he imagines it necessary to discipline, or 
that woman enjoys a goodly degree of op- 
pression. Ifshe would rouse herself and 
think—as she has begun to do—of what 
is justly her desert, he would lower his 
crest. Nothing is so excellent for a ty- 
rant as resistance ; and her gentle resist- 
ance would transform him to truer man- 
hood and higher husbandship. Her quiet 
self-assertion, her eloquent plea for equi- 
ty, within the domestic circle, would al- 
ter his view as much as his conduct. Ig- 
norance of what he owes her is the source 
of his undischarged indebtedness. He is 
juster than he seems, and wouid reveal 
his justice if the need were demonstrated. 
Marital culture is much required. If he 
could have a wife less on his terms, more 
on hers, and have her only so, he would 
be far other than he is. Woman has 
already begun to consult her own 
mind, to listen to her own voice; the 
gyves of usage are slipping from her form, 
which, as they slip, is rounded to fresher 
loveliness. To be the custodian of a fel- 
low creature’s happiness, particularly 
when the creature is a woman, is an aw- 
ful responsibility. The custodian should 
give bonds to humanity, in the form of 
devotion, generosity, gentleness, not to 
abuse his trust; and he will ere long. 
The world moves rapidly. We are ap- 
plying new tests, elevating our standard. 
Quantity is less,and quality is more. We 
are developing the individual, and so im- 
proving the race. To have offspring is 
rising from obligation to privilege. We 
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are spiritualizing the doctrines of Mal- 
thus. Weare conceding to the intuitions 
of woman, invariably above and in ad- 
vance of our lumbering reason. Advanced 
couples have fewer children than was 
their wont: they prefer fineness to num- 
ber; they think that two or three vigor- 
ous, bright, cheerful, self-poised, overbal- 
ance six or eight who are puny, dull, de- 
jected, unsteady. Benevolence is com- 
mingling with maternity, philanthropy 
with propagation. Parents are begin- 
ning to hold themselves accountable for 
their progeny, instead of thrusting their 
personality upon Providence. All this is 
the slow though steady triumph of wo- 
man, the gradual furtherance of her 
cause. There is superabundant scope for 
continued progress; but that there has 
been so much is a cheering sign. 

Not many men are adapted to paterni- 
ty, while woman is innately motherly. 
With the silent tuition they are receiving 
from her, their suitableness will enhance. 
Her mental and spiritual growth is help- 
ing them; by it she is transfusing her- 
self so as to create sympathy; they are 
learning to feel for and with her. She is 
unfolding herself in divers ways. They 
frequently fail to perceive it until love’s 
apocalypse is written in a flash. They 
have abode with her in mood so unappre- 
ciative that, looking into her weary eyes, 
she sees the tenderness so long delayed, 
and answers with the gaze of a goddess. 
It has been said that if maternity were 
interchangeable, there would be only 
three children to a family. The woman 
would bear the first, the man the second, 
the woman the third; the fourth would 
never be born. Many husbands need par- 
turient experience to enable them to com- 
passionate their wives (it is a pity it can- 
not be compulsory); but there are others 
—the gods be thanked !—who suffer what 
their wives suffer; who in strength are 
all man, and in tenderness half woman. 
Even the stolid and insensible will come 
round to the light in this or another gen- 
eration. The deities of the household are 
kindling so many fires on the hilltop, that 
the reflection must extend to the lowest 
valley. ‘The sexes are gradually growing 
into one another, each partaking of what 
is best in both; but woman is affecting 
and moulding man more than he is her ; 
for she is the true priestess of progress, 
the apostle of civilization. 

A vast deal is said in these days of the 
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inferiority, equality, and superiority of 
woman. She is inferior, equal, and supe- 
rior to man, as he is iaferior, equal, and 
superior to her. Their equality in the 
plan of creation, in the scale of hamani- 
ty, in the affairs of life, in any scheme of 
the future, is an essential and inevitable 
postulate. They cannot wisely be consid- 
ered apart; for they are always together 
—alternate links in the chain of destiny, 
different phases of rationality. He pre- 
supposes and comprehends her as she does 
him. They belong to one another as 
flesh and blood, nervesand brain. They are 
reciprocally creators both physically and 
spiritually. What affects him affect#her. 
When he wrongs her, he strikes himself. 
She is nearer and dearer to Nature than 
he : Nature is a sort of stepmother to man, 
and any injustice to her is entailed upon 
the race. They cannot be enemies: irre- 
pressible instinct mutually attracts them. 
They only clash to close ; quarrel to spice 
the kisses of reconciliation. Though the 
sun disclose them bitter as wormwood, 
the moon shall detect them sweet as hon- 
ey. The countless wrongs done to her 
sex by him she divinely forgives and fem- 
ininely forgets. He has only to make 
atonement. The barbarism in him is 
hard to quench; but he is gradually 
quenching it with the aid of his sister of 
civilization. Each generation makes them 
better friends. Earthquakes cannot drive 
them asunder. Their adherence is supe- 
rior to convulsion: the estate of continui- 
ty is mortgaged to the universe. He or 
she (she is seldom guilty of such folly) 
who pretends to hate the other sex is in- 
variably a disappointed lover, striving to 
hide the desire to be loved in return. 
Misanthrope is masculine; misogynist is 
a contradiction. 

The holiest not less than the greatest 
men have owed their best inspirations 
and noblest acts to woman. Any attempt 
to leave her out inaugurates chaos. The 
most constant and devoted companions of 
Jesus were women, especially Joanna, Sa- 
lome, Mary Cleophas, and Mary Magda- 
lene. They comforted him in his sor- 
rows; cleaved to him in the darkest 
hours; were his true disciples. No 
swerving in them; no subjection to fear. 
When the apostles fled, they stood firm. 
They were earliest at the cross and latest 
at the tomb. But the apostles preached 
the gospel and told the story of the Prince 
of Peace. Even in that remote age the 
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women silently endured, and the men fal- 
tered and eulogized themselves. Some of 
the best of these were rejecters and be- 
trayers ; but not a woman was perfidious ; 
not a woman denied her Master. 

The canonized sons of the Roman 
church have been so morbid, so unhuman 
in ecclesiastical zeal, that they, if any 
one, would ignore woman in their life and 
plans. But they have not, nor has their 
creed. The brides of the church have al- 
ways been prolific of proselytes. Rome, 
if bigoted, is supremely shrewd. She in- 
vites all women to her arms ; impregnates 
them with theological enthusiasm, and 
conségns a few to the cloister and sterility. 

Chrysostom gained sustenance and 
strength from Olympias, who, a wealthy 
and beautiful widow (there is no use of 
being a saint without beauty), was 
wrought upon by his oratory to retire 
from the world. She renounced every- 
thing for the church, exemplified by him, 
and expressed her worship by noble acts 
of charity. Forced into exile, she would, 
if permitted, have followed him to the 
world’s end; in the midst of a desert, 
would have perished joyously clinging to 
his feet. His golden mouth would have 
been golden to her had it been voiceless 
as the grave; for the man more than the 
bishop had captivated her. Long before 
cardinals had dreamed of it, her love had 
canonized Chrysostom. She had made 
him the deity of her heart. , 

Jerome was similarly influenced by 
Paula, and she by him. The descendant 
of the Scipios and the Gracchi, she ex- 
changed souls with him while he was her 
ghostly father—properly, her spiritual 
husband. She built monasteries and pray- 
ed and wept, petitioning Heaven to ex- 
plain, perhaps, her ceaseless conflict be- 
tween love and its suppression. His let- 
ter to her daughter after her death is 
panegyric’s paramount. Doubtless sin- 
cere, it is a mixed rhapsody of affection 
for the woman and veneration for the 
charch. It is the misdirected passion of 
a monk half smothered in the superstition 
of his creed. 

Never was there a purer or more un- 
natural man than Francis of Assisi, foun- 
der of the Franciscan friars. One of 
those mysterious voices with which hagi- 
ography is penetrated called him to the 
service of his faith. Surrendering his in- 
heritance, emptying his purse. giving 

saway his clothes to the poor, he became 
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an eleemosynary monomaniac, an extreme 
fanatic. He begged in the streets for 
money to repair churches and convents ; 
he haunted hospitals, nursed paupers, 
consorted with outcasts that he might 
convert them. His pride was in his hu- 
mility. He washed the feet of mendi- 
cants, and kissed the ulcers of loathsome 
lepers. The sternest Spartan was a Sy- 
barite to him: eating ashes with his 
scanty crusts; bathing in snow to extin- 
guish natural desire; weeping so freely 
that he would have become blind but for 
painful searing of his face. Year after 
year he went from good-bad to better- 
worse. Zeal rose to rapture; piety to 
mysticism. His distorted religion killed 
him at last. His was a slow but deliber- 
ate suicide. 

Who would think a theologic madman 
like him would or could recognize sex? 
Even he had his attraction—monastic it 
seemed to him—to a lovely and splendid 
woman, whom his fanaticism had fasci- 
nated. Clara gave up rank, fortune, no- 
ble suitors, every secular delight, to be 
his disciple, his immaterial daughter, his 
unwavering friend. His plaintive elo- 
quence, his sombre ecstasy drew her ail 
to him, and to the priestly career he had 
espoused. When he received her as she 
fled from her ancestral home, sheared the 
golden glory of her hair, covered her rich 
garments with his coarse habit, and led 
her to the altar, did not even he regret 
for a moment the world he had abjured ? 
Did he not inwardly wish it had been a 
nuptial altar? Did he not secretly kiss 
the yellow tress he had retained? Did 
he not long to strain, though but for the 
fraction of a minute, that fresh and beau- 
tiful girl to his arid and starving heart? 
Emulating him, she established the order 
of Franciscan nuns, and vied with her be- 
loved master in self-abnegation, ecclesias- 
tic observances, and offices of benevolence. 
Long after, when Francis’s corpse was 
carried by the convent where Clara dwelt, 
she begged the privilege of kissing the 
hands and garments of the dead, and with 
streaming eyes and throbbing breast 
prayed for the repose of his soul. The 
fire of her life went out with his. She 
still followed her lowly round of noble 
acts; but she had parted with herself. 
Ceaselessly she besought heaven to take 
her home—heaven was twice heaven since 
he was there; her orisons were answered 
in mercy, and she went, as she believed, 
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directly to God, with ‘‘ Francis’’ as her 
celestial password. 

Frances de Chantal was another of the 
saintly spirits who, mistaking the divine 
for the human, dedicated themselves 
thereto. Her husband having been kill- 
ed while hunting, she vowed, though still 
young and extremely handsome, never to 
marry again. <A new drift was given to 
her life. She fixed her pleasure in pro- 
viding for the sick and poor; at the same 
time educating her children with the 
greatest care. Little more than thirty, 
she became acquainted with Francis of 
Sales, and placed herself under his guid- 
ance. Having been informed of his pro- 
ject to establish the Visitation, she con- 
curred in it so eagerly that she first insti- 
tuted the order at Annecy, and before her 
death had founded seven-and-thirty of 
those religious houses. Frances and 
Francis—the likeness of their names was 
mirrored in their nature—were complete 
correspondents. Their biography is as 
romantic as the tales of Scudéry. They 


are asserted to have met in visions before 
they had met corporeally: their whole 
career, so intimately associated, is a se- 
ries of temptations, struggles, and self- 
conquests, the last accomplished by their 


burning devotion to their creed. This 
eventually subordinated passion, but only 
at the expense of moral sanity. She was 
Hecla beneath its snows, as so many fine, 
highly disciplined women are—a lake of 
flame in a rim of ice. Her letters blaze 
with intensity, throb with disappoint- 
ment; but the intensity and disappoint- 
ment are governed by the frenzy of conse- 
cration. They are more than instructive, 
they are illuminating. He who would 
learn of the contest of fire and frost in a 
woman’s breast—the fire all the fiercer 
for the frost in the air—and of the final 
triumph of the frost, should read the 
written secrets of Frances de Chantal. 
His self-chastisement had been severer, 
as may be seen in his “‘ Devout Life’’; 
still, his correspondence with her evinces 
the ardor of his temperament, the fierce 
needs of his nativity. He thought of her 
at the Eacharist: she was the miracle 
that changed to blood the sacramental 
wine. She was to him, though uncon- 
sciously, the incarnation of the Virgin: 
she was in idea everything that woman 
can be to man. He carried her in his 
soul. She beamed through every moment 
of the day ; she was the companion of his 
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ecstasies. He called her fellow-worker, 
sister, daughter, saint; while every fibre 
of his being must have told him she should 
have been his wife. 

Such examples of cloistered women 
prove that love, however hidden or dis- 
guised, is the pole-star of every woman’s 
heaven, From the cradle to the grave 
the line of affection is unbroken. It be- 
gins with the mother and the doll, and 
ends with man or God (these are easily 
convertible to her)—often the God in man, 
or the man in God. She instinctively 
and involuntarily idealizes, and from her 
idealization ascends her worship. Su- 
premely personal, she wants personality. 
If it be lacking, she creates it. Emblems 
help her to do this; hence she delights in 
emblems. She hates abstractions: they 
are meaningless to her. The concrete is 
the food of her heart: she would not bar- 
ter a flush of sentiment for a field of sci- 
ence. A slight caress is dearer than a 
principle of devotion. She is a poet and 
an artist from her passion for beauty and 
her joy in form. Manners, modes, graces, 
colors, perfumes, sounds stir and, intoxi- 
cate her. She is sovereignly sénsuous, 
and yet profoundly spiritual. Full of 
outward inconsistencies, she has yet inner 
harmonies to which man is, in a double 
sense, astranger. Her heartand conscience 
are such neighbors that the troubles of 
one disturb the peace of the other. Her 
friendship, reverence, worship, consecra- 
tion, sacrifice, spring from the samesource. 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany, Mary Un- 
win, Sophie Swetchine, Bettina Bren- 
tano, the Princess de Lamballe were all 
sisters, moved by a variation of love. 
Religieuses become such because disap- 
pointed, bereaved, or longing for a love 
they fancy earth cannot yield. They 
either incarnate Divinity, or, like Clara 
and Paula, divinize humanity. If women 
considered God impersonal, after the 
manner of philosophers and scientists, 
they could not cleave to theology: their 
creed, but not their faith, would be de- 
stroyed. With their mental eye they see 
Jesus, gentle, sad, beautiful, benignant, 
as Mary and Martha saw him, wandering 
and preaching in Judea, and are won to 
Christianity by his essentially feminine 
character, by his reflection of their ideals, 
by his extreme goodness to women. For 
what they believe of him they accept any 
dogma they are bred to; remember the 
spirit of Love, and forget the tenets, 
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There is no fundamental difference in 
cultured women’s faith whatever their 
sect. Roman, Mohammedan, Greek, Prot- 
estant, Hebrew, they adhere to the spirit, 
and glide over the doctrines easily and 
gracefully. It is said that Catholic wo- 
men instinctively, insensibly, have Jesus 
in their prayerful thought more than the 
Virgin, while the men of the church ap- 
peal to Mary; which is at least natural, 
since affinity for sex is the principle of 
creation. Divinity generally succeeds 
humanity in the feminine mind, or is a 
substitute for it. Scarcely any woman 
can contain more than one strong, en- 
grossing affection at one time, unless it 
be the maternal and uxorial; and that is 
prone to interfere with, if not to modify 
this. When spontaneity is in the retort, 
the distillation is sexual love. It has 
been a complaint of theologians that an 
enamored woman neglects her ecclesias- 
tical duties. A clever abbé has affirmed 
that he could tell when his sister had 
quarrelled with her lover, by her renewed 
interest in the mass. She was in attend- 
ance every morning during the estrange- 
ments ; but when she had made her peace 
with her gallant, she stayed away al- 
together. Ile has further remarked that 
any woman under the caress of a man 
grows heedless of the goodness of the 
Lord. Lisette Lebrun explains the tres- 
pass by saying that Man is here, while 
God is so very far away. 

Go where you may, in or out of civili- 
zation, you will always find that love in 
some form or other, secret or avowed, is 
the impulse and incentive of woman. 
Herein conjoin the squaw in the wigwam, 
the queen on the throne, the nun in the 
cloister, the radical on the platform, the 
fine lady in the drawing-room, the peas 
ant in the hovel, the pariah of the street. 

The dullest or commonest man seems 
conscious of woman’s susceptibility to 
amatory madness which shall become, in 
an ideal state, the sweetest sanity. Af- 
fectionateness is her strong-weak side, 
and he unremittingly attacks it. She 
has a haunting apprehension that in 
some great prevailing love, thrilling her 
blood and brain, her nerves and heart, lie 
her safety and her peace. But she can 
never anticipate it, or measure its force. 
It may not come. To many it does not; 
to others it comes too late; whence 
agonizing repression, or broken vows— 
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tragedies without end, sometimes with- 
out name. Voluntarily she would wait, 
vaguely feeling the danger of mistake. 
But there are so irrational reasons for as- 
suming to be fond. Marriage urged 
on one hand, proposed on the other—and 
the price of it the slightest show of pre- 
ference, or a despondent ‘‘ Yes.’’ Com- 
paratively few wives who are not disap- 
pointed. Still, they are wives—yea, the 
wifeliest of wives. No matter. It is a 
turn of the wheel, a plunge in the dark. 
The wheel breaks; the dark holds unsus- 
pected harms. After all, it might be 
worse; and yet, ah, dream forever fled ! 
it might be so infinitely better. 

The man announces his love, believing 
the announcement enough to insure re- 
ciprocity. The woman tries to think she 
hears a faint echo in her own heart. She 
cannot catch it. The original sound is 
repeated : it is sweeter than before, and 
grows sweeter each time she turns it over 
in her mind. ‘I love you!’ in every 
language, to any woman’s ear, is rayish- 
ing music, The phrase never wearies— 
holds freshness to the last. The three 
monosyllables contain inexhaustible ya- 
riety to craving consciousness ; they are 
the quintessence of Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies. She is liable to mistake the long- 
ing for the thing longed for. Still, she 
cannot discover the inward response. 
Haply, it is there, and she incapable of 
understanding it. But she is loved. Of 
that she is assured; and love, she has 
heard, begets love. She cannot be indif- 
ferent. The hour of her fate may be on 
the point of striking. She yields from in- 
doctrination, against her intuition: her 
mould is taken, her future twisted. 

Woman does not comprehend, in her 
innocence, that often the love man pro- 
fesses is libidinous; that what rivets her 
réleases him ; that dedication with her is 
to him indulgence. Sad experience fre- 
quently fails to teach her. Each new 
talker of love is likely to be hailed as the 
atoner of his preceders. In spite of warn- 
ing, she refuses to distrust fair words 
and fond promises. All men, she thinks, 
cannot be false and licentious. Oh, no! 
but so many of them, from vicious train 
ing, are without principle respecting 
women. If the epic of all who have been 
unfortunate were written, the argument 
would be: ‘‘ He swore that he loved me, 
and I was so foolish as to believe him. I 
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suppose, too, I should believe him again. 
Perhaps he meant better than he did.’’ 

It is melancholy as amazing that nearly 
any inflated fellow can conjure woman's 
heart with ‘I love you!” until it shall 
open like the rose, exhaling its earliest 
freshness and its last perfume. As love 
is the fountain of her highest and only 
permanent happiness, it is, immediately 
or mediately, the source of her woes. 
Romantic as it rings, her burdens grow 
light ; her griefs are fleeting while Eros 
stands at her side. Leaning on the god, 
her strength returns, and she descries 
the blue beyond the cloud. To love and 
be loved is the answer to her question- 
ing of fate; it is her ideal realized, her 
problem solved. Withsuch possession her 
lasting discontent is simply impossible. 

Man’s satisfaction—if he ever attain it 
—comes through many channels, and goes 
through more. He wants wealth, power, 
fame, position, outward worship, inward 
tranquillity. Having these, he hankers 
after distinction in new fields; scorns 
what he has, and values the ungained. 
Love is sweet, precious—to his vanity— 
but no given amount is enough. All the 
love of mature womanhood would barely 
content him: he would be found impa- 
tiently waiting for. fondly expectant of 
the rising generation. Sometimes he 
discovers the woman: then his fidelity is 
insured. She is sparse, however. There 
are not a few of her; but so many are in 
quest of her, that she is not equal to the 
required distribution. The class of men 
who can fill and hold women is twenty 
times as large as the class of women that 
can fill and hold men. Woman is satis- 
fied with little, if she can have it long; 
man is resigned to much, if he can have 
it short. 

Life goes ill with woman, in the main. 
Nevertheless, her original stock of hope, 
elasticity, and cheerfulness is so greatly 
in excess of ours that, in the third, fourth, 
and fifth acts of the tragic-comedy, hers 
is the ampler residue. Nature, who al- 
lotted her the larger share of suffering, in 
mercy granted her superior endurance, 
It is particularly hard that she should be 
beset in her youth by the hunger of the 
heart, and persecuted through man by the 
hunger of the senses. As respects her, 
no sin so sinless as her fall; and none so 
inhumanly punished. On him who be- 
trays her through her deepest trust and 
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holiest feeling, the world yet refrains from 
placing the responsibility. So foul an in- 
justice cannot withstand much longer 
the advancing wave of progress. 

Woman is continually accused of se- 
verer judgment than man has for the 
cunningly contrived frailty of her sisters. 
It would be insolent, indeed, if he whose 
kind were guilty of the wrong should be 
the louder in denunciation of the betray- 
ed. Woman's harshness springs from 
her sense of self-protection. She regards 
her sister’s lapse as a possible imputation 
upon herself, and her indignation, always 
overstated, is an impulsive effort to avert 
suspicion. The vestal law was not of her 
making, nor has any outgrowth of it re- 
ceived her sanction. The enactments and 
fulminations against violation of chastity 
came from man, as is evident from his 
assumed impeccability in a matter in 
which he must always be the chief sinner. 
The gentle Nazarene has given his judg- 
ment on this subject, and the justice and 
beauty of his teaching render it immor- 
tal. Itis singular how Hebrew savage- 
ness, Roman barbarity, and monkish su- 
perstition have perpetuated an iniquity, 
and influenced the nineteenth century to 
their indorsement. Woman knows how 
man selfishly prizes in her what he is 
perpetually striving to rob her of, and 
feels bound to denounce his victim lest 
she should appear by charity, or even si- 
lence, to lay the fault where it belongs. 

This is the entire cause of her spoken 
acrimony ; and only upon ordinary women 
canit be honestly charged. Those whoare 
strong and broad, fine and pure, have no 
gibes to hurl at the fallen or betrayed. 
They are the first to shield, and the last to 
condemn. Their lenity to the error is usu- 
ally in exact proportion to their power of 
resistance. They who are themselves 
above suspicion seldom suspect, or are un- 
generous to others. We are least for- 
giving to that which we feel ourselves 
likeliest to commit. Men of the world 
say that women of infirmest reputation 
have least measure to their wrath against 
members of theirsex in the same category 
who have been incontestably exposed. 
Copious revilement is always a bad sign. 
The feminine smircher of character is apt 
to be thought indebted to her own gar- 
ments for the abundant soil she handles 
so freely and malignantly- 

Nature seems cruel to woman in more 
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ways than one; quite overbalancing her 
kindness of another sort. If the sharper 
the thorn, the brighter the crown, she 
must be some time superbly diademed. 
Why should she, after falling a prey toa 
dissolute rover, be forsaken in her mis- 
fortune, all the responsibility and result 
resting on her injured head? That is one 
of the many problems of destiny which 
must be reserved for a clearer future. 
Let us presume it is for the best. The in- 
ducement is powerful, to any one nota pes- 
simist, because it now appears decidedly 
for the worst. One thing is plain every- 
where—Nature’s prevision and provision 
for replenishment. In her determination 
to insure the race, she is careless of the 
suffering or sacrifice of individuals. Our 
(man’s) feeling is for the individual, 
especially the Ego, with relative indiffer- 
ence to the race. Perhaps, in some of 
the worlds to come, by way of compensa- 
tion, women will be the race, and we the 
individuals. Then we shall find how we 
like it. How, in such case, we shall fill 
the new sphere with maundering and 
hubbub, and protest against the decrees 
of the gods in another Titanic rebellion ! 

Could woman get rid of affection and 
maternity, as we should desire to under 
her conditions and limitations, she would 
be emancipated from the greater part of 
her trials and sorrows. But since with 
those would go likewise her consolations 
and her joys, she would prefer to keep 
the bitter with the sweet. She has grace- 
ful resignation, notwithstanding her re- 
fined sensuousness, her fondness for lux- 
ury, to haircloth shirts, lonely vigils, 
punitions of the flesh and tortures of the 
spirit. We are not, in these self-indul- 
gent days, of the martyr brood or sacrifi- 
cial school ; and we marvel she should be. 
We declare it is because she is not logi- 
cal (it is always safe, having no other 
fault to find, to censure her for lack of 
logic}; and we are ready to admit, be- 
sides, that a woman, under provocation, 
may do anything. Oh, yes; she will 
even love us ; though perfect self-knowl- 
edge and candor might compel us to con 
fess the provocation extremely slight. 

It were better for woman, in present 
being, if love were less to her; but, ulti- 
mately, she who has held love highest 
and firmest must be the richest reaper. 
To lose faith in- love is to despair of hu- 
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manity,} hisetd otrustu niverse. What- 
ever there be of immortality must spring 
from love, which is creative, and hence 
continuous. Haply, woman’s vision is 
clearer than our own. While we draw 
chords and measure ares, she may have 
taken the circle in. The logic which we 
insist she so sadly needs may be super- 
fluous. Its very absence attests her in- 
tuition ; denotes the superiority of spirit- 
ual wings over material feet. ‘That she so 
engenders and clings to love, through for- 
tune fair or foul, is testimony of its final 
excellence for her. Love flows through her 
in a thousand channels; each stream re- 
flecting the sky under which it glides and 
glints. That which she pictures she rarely 
meets with here; but when she does, she 
breathes, though ina desert, the amaranths 
of Paradise. Howbeit, in its stead, affec- 
tions come, which, less exalted and dis- 
tracting, more fairly fit the mediate mood. 
These are expressed in kinship, friend- 
ship, maternity, acts of benevolence, 
offices of gentleness, worship of the un- 
known, cultivation of the good, apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, or, all else denied, 
in the enjoyment of others. 

The wretched beggar, old and outcast, 
will forget her ugliness, her rags, the bit- 
ing blast, her hunger and her hopeless- 
ness, in watching from the frozen street, 
by the window’s flashing light, the 
pure and happy bride who nestles to 
the heart she can truly call herown. The 
poor vagrant is a woman still; all her 
misery has not quenched the instinct of 
her sex. She beholds herself—her possi- 
ble self—in the fair bride, who seems na- 
tive to another sphere, and is drawn to 
her by the yearning for beauty that no 
suffering nor degradation can entirely de- 
stroy. She drinks in the scene until she 
is for the moment purified; and when 
the rude policeman drives her away with 
an oath, she lifts her hands to the howl- 
ing night, and says, ‘* God bless her! ”’ 

The might-have-been, even going be- 
yond prenatal causes, never dies in the 
feminine breast. Woman, losing the 
love that is her birthright, accepts the 
poorest substitute with resignation ; and 
yet believes against reason and analogy, 
believes, too, in her inmost soul, that 
what time has deprived her of, eternity 
shall certainly restore. 

Junivs Henri Browne. 
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T was in the third year of the war—that 
year in which the peculiar social de- 
velopments which grew out of that great 
national convulsion had reached their cul- 
mminating point. ‘The hush of horror, the 
agony of suspense, which at the first out- 
break held the nation breathless, had sub- 
sided, and a reaction hadset in. The war 
was accepted asa fact ; its chances, victo- 
ries, and defeats had become a matter of 
speculation, a new field for profit—little 
more. A newelement had risen to the sur- 
face of society —not the shoddy aristocracy, 
of whom so much was said but very little 
really seen, but an aristocracy of Wall 
street—the bulls and the bears—men who 
speculated on the fortunes of the war, 
and whom a single day made beggars or 
millionaires. “Never was the gambling 
spirit so frightfully prevalent. Women, 


as well as men, had caught the infection ; 
and the Fifth Avenue Hotel at night re- 
flected to a late hour the scenes enacted 
in Wall and Broad streets during the 


day. 

Nor was this reckless spirit without its 
reflection in the gay world. There, as 
elsewhere, was found the dure effréné 
which is one of the worst symptoms of 
decadence. ‘Those (and their name was 
legion) who felt that they were to-day 
rolling in wealth while the morrow might 
sweep their every possession into the gulf, 
took an insane pleasure in astounding the 
world by the splendor of their entertain- 
ments, the recklessness of their lives, and 
their disregard of everything beyond the 
present moment. Never were the balls 
more numerous, more splendid, and more 
thronged ; never was society more bril- 
liant, more heartless, more hollow. 

With the decay of principle which un- 
derlay all this, had grown up the craving 
for the odd and the exceptional. It was 
not enough that the toilet of a reigning 
belle should surpass all others in costli- 
ness and beauty; it was nothing if not 
conspicuously eccentric. The fashions 
of the last century were revived—powder, 
patches, and their various accessories ; 
only the powder was of gold and silver, 
and the head tire perhaps a series of gas 


jets blazing on the head of the wearer. 
In a word, society had become fast—fast 
in dress, fast in manners, fast in taste— 
terribly fast in its flirtations; for the 
moral tone kept even pace with the gen- 
eral social demoralization. 

In those days (society in New York 
changes so rapidly, and in so many re- 
spects has changed, we hope for the bet- 
ter, since that period, that we may speak 
in these terms even of so recent a date) 
society had its queens—sovereigns of a 
day, whose reigns, though necessarily 
brief (for some sudden reverse of fortune, 
or some novel development of eccentricity 
in the person of a rival, usually extin- 
guished their career before the close of a 
second season), were, so long as they 
lasted, despotic. 

The queen of society in the winter of 
1863 was Augusta De Lancey. Kight- 
and-twenty years of age, she had been six 
years a widow; and this, the second sea- 
son of her reappearance in the gay world, 
found her wielding a dominant social in- 
fluence. It would be difficult to convey 
by description the idea of a person whose 
principal fascination consisted in the in- 
definable charm which some women exert 
without apparent consciousness, and 
which defies analysis. A dethroned queen, 
whom Mrs. De Lancey had supplanted, 
maliciously described her as a ‘ small 
person, with insignificant features, and 
altogether too much hair and eyes.”’ 
Although this description was literally 
correct, it altogether failed in its point: 
for there was that in Mrs. De Lancey 
which went beyond form or feature. A\l- 
though rather below the middle stature, 
she produced the effect of height; the 
features, which were in themselves not 
remarkable, became striking from their 
constant play, and from the perpetual 
variety produced in them by the different 
arrangement of her wealth of dark brown 
hair—hair which was never even in color 
the same for ten days in succession, 
thanks to the capricious variety of pow- 
ders which the fashion of the times allow- 
ed. But the great charm of Augusta de 
Lancey was in her manner—a charm 
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which was felt and recognized even by 
her own sex. When she entered a ball- 
room, every eye was directed to her. 
Young girls paused in their dancing, 
married women in their flirtations ; while 
not a few manceuvred to be in the hall 
when she arrived, to study the device of 
the outer wrappings, which she wore 
with a coquettish grace which rendered 
them even more irresistible than the 
rich fabrics they were intended to pro- 
tect. 

Mrs. De Lancey understood perfectly 
the world with which she had to deal. 
While fascinating everybody with the 
graciousness of her manner, having a 
winning smile and a pleasant word for 
all, she never allowed herself the dan- 
gerous luxury of a female friend. Nei- 
ther did she aspire to the perilous posi- 
tion of a wit. Although few cieverer 
women existed in the sphere to which she 
belonged, she well understood that the 
perfection of art was to conceal art. 
Therefore she seldom indulged her natu- 
ral love of repartee. With her own sex 
she confined herself to studied common- 
places, but commonplaces which ceased 
to appear such when uttered by her. The 
one eccentricity in which she indulged 
was in the article of dress; and here 
again she understood the secret of stimu- 
lating the interest of those around her by 
never fulfilling their expectations. If she 
had dazzled one evening by a toilet of 
peculiar brilliancy, assured of calling 
forth a dozen imitations, on the next oc- 
casion it was probable that she would ap- 
pear in a costume of such ravishing sim- 
plicity as to tempt every beholder to for- 
swear thenceforth all richness or display 
in dress. 

In a word, Augusta De Lancey was an 
artist, and, like all artists, never forgot 
the theatre on which she was to appear 
or the audience which it was her province 
to subdue. 

Much interest had been felt and ex- 
pressed as to how Mrs. De Lancey would 
appear at the grand subscription ball at 
Delmonico’s, which was to be the crown- 
ing event of the season. Delmonico’s 


balls were at that time a novelty. Peo- 
ple still crowded their dear five hundred 
friends into houses not large enough to 
hold half the number, and expected 
them to find enjoyment in a glare of gas- 
light, a din of music, and an utter impos- 
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sibility of locomotion except for the few 
young and vigorous dancers who held un- 
disputed possession of the floor. ‘I'o the 
social martyrs who had habitually done 
penance in this way, Delmonico’s sudden- 
ly opened a region of real enjoyment. 
The large, cool, handsome ball-room, in 
which spectators may promenade at their 
ease without the risk of overthrow from 
the most furious couple in the galop ; the 
music toned down to softness and beauty 
from behind its leafy screen ; the numer- 
ous sitting-rooms, with their causeuses and 
other appliances for those who preter re- 
pose tu locomotion ; the delicious boudoirs 
for flirtation, were such a novelty to the 
party-goers of 1863 that they hardly yet 
realized their own good fortune. 

Of all the admirers who hovered round 
Augusta De Lancey, there were three for 
whom so special a preference had at vari- 
ous times been manifested, that the club 
men (who know as well how to gossip as 
any of the weaker sex) had settled it in 
their own minds that the season could not 
arrive at its close without a decided step 
in one or the other direction on her part. 
Colonel Nevins, Mr. Delano, and young 
Herman Egerton were jocosely styled at 
the clubs ‘* Past, Present, and Future,”’ 
referring to their supposed positions vis-a- 
vis of Mrs. De Lancey. 

Colonel Nevins, it was well understood, 
had been an admirer of Augusta Lorimere 
before she married De Lancey. He had 
been desperately in love with the young 
ing’nue, never for an instant suspecting 
coquetry in her composition, and was 
fully persuaded that he had secured a 
place in her affections. Perhaps he was 
a little too sure of hishappiness ; perhaps 
he did not speak soon enough ; for it is 
certain that he had not yet declared him- 
self in words when Augusta’s mother, 
who had for years past kept her eyes on 
the rich old bachelor Walter De Lancey, 
at length succeeded in bringing him to 
her daughter’s feet, and took the earliest 
opportunity of apprising Nevins of the 
fact. Nevins accepted the situation, re- 
mained the best of friends with the gay 
young wife, but, when the war broke 
out with the South, was one of the first to 
volunteer his services to his country, and 
departed for the seat of war, perhaps not 
much caring how soon a Southern bullet 
might bring his career to a close. His 
rise in the army was rapid ; and when he 
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visited New York on his first leave of ab- 
sence, a hero in the eyes of the world if 
not in his own, the fascinating widow 
was quite ready to remember their old 
friendship, and even occasionally to for- 
get her present flirtations, and glide in- 
sensibly into a tone of sentiment sufficient 
to provoke the conjectures of the lookers- 
on, and the disgust of the lady’s more 
openly recognized admirers. 

Alfred Delano was an admirer of a dif- 
ferent stamp. Thirty-five years of age, 
not remarkable for personal attractions, 
taciturn and reserved in manner, he was 
one of those men who influence the sex 
by a hidden strength and fervor of char- 
acter which seldom appears on the sur- 
face, but which a closer acquaintance re- 
veals in full force. Among his own sex 
he was unpopular; with women scarcely 
less so, except among the few whom he 
distinguished by an exclusive devotion, 
whose very rarity rendered it the more 
irresistible. Of this devotion Augusta 
De Lancey had for the past two years been 
the object. In society he was her recog- 
nized attendant—so much so that in the 
selection of guests for a limited party the 
hostess invariably said, ‘‘ We must invite 
Mr. Delano for Mrs. De Lancey.”’ To 
him was tacitly conceded the privilege 
of escorting her to every ball that she at- 
tended, of a place in her box at the 
opera, and of quietly ignoring every other 
woman without creating offence. It was 
generally understood that Mrs. De Lancey 
did not even refuse to accept presents 
from Mr. Delano—presents, not of trifles 
like bonbonniéres and bouquets, but arti- 
cles of real value, costly personal orna- 
ments which she did not hesitate to ac- 
cept and wear. There would in fact have 
been little doubt in society that the in- 
tentions of the parties were matrimonial, 
but for one insuperabie obstacle. Though 
Alfred Delano went into the world en 
gargon, though he had his bachelor rooms 
at a hotel, dined at the club, and passed 
his evenings at the opera or in society, 
it was perfectly well known that he was 
a married man. He had married in the 
country; and though it was generally 
understood that he hada house at Fort 
Washington, and took rooms at a hotel 
in town every winter, hardly any one had 
seen his wife. It was said that she was 
pretty and attractive, but had no taste for 
gryety, and preferred the retirement of 
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the country to the excitements of a town 
life. Delano’s position as a prominent 
broker necessitated his constant presence 
in the city, and, it would appear, a con- 
siderable amount of social intercourse 
in which his wife took no part. People 
shook their heads at his intimacy with 
Mrs. De Lancey ; the ladies pitied her im- 
prudence, while the club men darkly hint- 
ed that the affair would probably result in 
an elopement to Paris—hints, however, 
cautiously uttered, as Delano was known 
to be a dangerous man to provoke. 

Herman Egerton was a man about 
town ; a youngster who dabbled in stocks 
and played a little at the broker business, 
but whose time was principally passed at 
the ball-room, the club, and the race- 
course. Though less generally respected 
than his rivais, his good looks, easy assur- 
ance, and social graces made him a uni- 
versal favorite, and it was a common re- 
mark in the gay world that nothing 
could be done without him. No dancing 
party was considered complete unless he 
led the ‘‘ german,’’ which in a certain 
class is the test of social distinction. A 
scion of one of the best families, he bad 
inherited a handsome fortune, which he 
had by this time sufficiently diminished to 
begin to think marriage desirable ; and 
he had in his own mind selected Augusta 
De Lancey as the object best suited at 
once to his tastes and necessities. 

It may appear surprising that Mrs. De 
Lancey, who with all her love of admira- 
tion was not wanting in practical good 
sense, should have responded to Herman's 
advances. He was four years her junior, 
and far more than four years her inferior 
in intellect and force of character. But 
about this time Mrs. De Lancey’s heart 
had become conscious of a void which her 
daily resources were unable to fill. She 
was beginning to weary of her barren flir- 
tation with Alfred Delano. She knew, 
or at least strongly suspected, that he 
condemned himself, and that the thought 
ofhis neglected wife was a constant re- 
proach to him in the midst of his appa- 
rent devotion ; that it rendered him moody 
and variable, and embittered her enjoy- 
ment as well as his own. Her heart ex- 
panded at the outspoken devotion of 
young Egerton, which she could say to 
herself meant something in earnest. 

Herman had not failed to profit by his 
opportunities; and although he as yet 
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conceded to Mr. Delano the privilege of 
accompanying Mrs. De Lancey as her es- 
cort, he made it a rule to take possession 
of her on her arrival, and to remain by 
her side the whole evening, flattering 
himself that by so doing he drove Delano 
to desperation. The gossips in society 
had generally concluded that Mr. Eger- 
ton’s attentions to Mrs. De Lancey would 
result in an engagement, if indeed they 
were not already engaged. Egerton, when 
the question was insinuated, was not 
slow in encouraging the idea that there 
was an understanding already existing 
between them. In fact he had made a 
formal tender of his hand and heart, and 
received an answer which was not an ab- 
solute refusal, and might have expanded 
into an unqualified acceptance had not 
the unexpected return of her old admirer, 
Colonel Nevins, awakened some half-for- 
gotten memories, and rendered her a lit- 
tle uncertain as to the state of her affec- 
tions. 

Herman was one of the first arrivals at 
Delmonico’s on the night of the ball. To 
tell the truth, he was drawn thither not 
so much by eagerness to meet Mrs. De 
Lancey, as by the desire of displaying a 
peculiarly splendid diamond of which he 
had possessed himself out of Mrs. De Lan- 
cey’s jewel box, in defiance of her strenu- 
ous objections, and declared his intention 
of sporting at the ball. 

While strolling through the ball-room, 
and studying the various faces, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a young lady who 
sat apart from the company in the deep- 
est recess of the bow window, at the west 
end of the room. He was attracted part- 
ly by her beauty, which was remarkable ; 
partly by the singularity of her position, 
alone and apparently in a melancholy rev- 
ery, entirely at variance with her sur- 
roundings ; partly, it must be confessed, 
by the magnificence of her jewelry, espe- 
cially a necklace of sapphires and dia- 
monds, which his jewel-loving eye recog- 
nized as of tlie first water; but, beyond 
all, by the discovery which he made, or 
fancied that he had made, that she was 
studying him (or his diamond) with ad- 
miration. Convinced that he was on the 
road to a conquest, he took a position in 
the neighborhood of the platform which 
divides the bow window from the hall, 
and, allowing his diamond to sparkle on 
his ungloved hand, appeared engrossed in 
the contemplation of the dancers. 
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** Can I do anything for you, Nevins?”’ 
he remarked, as the Colonel passed him, 
alone and apparently little interested in 
what was passing arcund him. ‘ Is there 
any one here whom you would like to 
know?”’ 

‘*No,” said Nevins. ‘I feel like a 
stranger in these gay scenes, and shall 
leave them so soon for others of a differ- 
ent character, that I cannot fall into the 
spirit of the evening.’’ 

‘*That is a pity,’’ said Herman, ‘as 
you are a sort of hero at present, and all 
the ladies are crazy to know you. Have 
you no curiosity? You must see a great 
many new faces.’’ 

** Nearly all that I see are new,’’ said 
Nevins; ‘* the familiar faces are the ex- 
ception. Who is your reigning belle this 
winter? ’’ 

** Mrs. De Lancey, of course,’’ said Eg- 
erton. ‘I wonder that you ask the ques- 
tion; but Ll have just seen a lady who, if 
[ had the management of her, would come 
close upon her at least.’’ 

Nevins followed his friend's glance un- 
til it rested on the lady in the window. 
Ile made no comment, but simply in- 
quired, ‘*‘ Who is she?” 

‘* That is the question,’’ said Egerton. 
‘** Tt is an entirely new face; one that has 
never been in society—at least in our set. 
I should say some d’butante.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. De Lancey entered 
on the ayvm of Mr. Delano. Both gentle- 
men paused in their conversation, but a 
furious galop which was in full progress 
rendered it impossible for either of them 
to join her for the present. Egerton was 
the first to resume his comments on the 
unknown lady. 

** How the deuce did she ever get into 
that corner of the bow window?’”’ he pres- 
ently remarked. 

‘*How?’’ said Nevins. ‘* Why, every 
one of those worthy dowagers on the plat- 
form has a daughter or protégée of some 
sort, whom she comes nominally to cha- 
peron, but really to push forward by every 
means in her power ; one of which is, of 
course, to crowd out every other woman 
who is sufficiently timid to be crowded 
out, and sufficiently attractive to be a 
possible rival for her daughters. I dare 
say the young lady commenced her even- 
ing on the floor, like the rest of the girls ; 
but every one who stood near her com- 
menced to spread out her skirts, and grad- 
ually press back in order to diminish the 
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standing room in the stranger’s neighbor- 
hood. Then, when the dancing began, 
what chances to hustle her accidentally ; 
to tread on her dress; to pause directly 
in front of her; to crowd her from post to 
pillar, until in despair she took refuge on 
the platform. Then the mammas took it 
up; such a drawing together of chairs ; 
such an increase of confidential communi- 
cation; such a welcuming of every new 
arrival, and such pointed regrets express- 
ed that there was not more room in 
the neighborhood, until the poor girl, 
moved on from chair to chair, and quite 
defenceless among all the women who had 
leagued against her, at last took refuge 
in the depths of the bow window, where 
they were careful not to disturb her. 
Voici le mot de l’ énigme.”’ 

‘* She is wonderfully pretty,’’ said Her- 
man. ‘Did you ever see such blue 
eyes?” 

‘“‘ Take care, Herman,”’’ said Nevins in 
a low tone, ‘‘ Mrs. De Lancey is observing 
us, and I think also studying the young 
lady.” 

‘*T hope that she likes her,’’ said Eger- 
ton laughing. ‘I shall be giad to have 
my taste approved by so undoubted an au- 
thority.” 

‘* Herman,”’ said Nevins, changing his 
tone, ‘are you able to talk thus light- 
ly?” 

‘*Of whom? of Mrs. De Lancey? Why 
not?” 

‘*Ts it not true that there is an engage- 
ment between you?”’ 

‘*Is there any reason why you should 
expect to knuw more than the world re- 
ports ?’’ returned Egerton, becoming sud- 
denly grave. 

‘* Yes, the strongest of reasons,”’ an- 
swered Nevins earnestly. ‘‘ Of course 
you know something of the affair, Eger- 
ton, for 1 know that it was pretty freely 
canyassed at the clubs, from the ironical 
expressions of sympathy that I received 
when Augusta Lorimere married Walter 
De Lancey. My kind friends took care 
that [ should know that everybody under- 
stood that I was attached to her, and had 
believed her to return my affection. I 
will confess to you now that when I heard 
that Mrs. De Lancey had reappeared in 
society, and laid aside her widow’s 
mourning, I applied for leave of absence 
and returned to New York for no other 
reason than to ascertain for myself wheth- 
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er there were any feeling existing on her 
part which might justify me in asking 
her to become my wife. I returned; and 
the first news that | received was the re- 
port of her engagement to you. I see 
now on your finger the very ring which 
she wore at a dinner party where we met 
her a few days ago. Is it strange that I 
should have believed the report, and made 
up my mind heuceforth to regard Augus- 
ta De Lancey merely in the light of a 
friend? You were formerly a good fellow, 
Herman, before the brokers and the wo- 
men spoiled you. Try and be like your 
old self, and answer me frankly what lL 
wish to know.” 

**My dear fellow,’’ said Egerton, ea- 
ressing his moustache and making his 
diamond sparkle in the gaslight, ** I nev- 
er could quite understand you army men 
with your heroics. If you want to try 
your chances with Mrs. De Lancey, why 
try away. ‘There is a pause in the danc- 
ing at present. I must just go and drive 
away that poor devil Delano, who is ready 
to burst when he sees me; and then I 
shall have to give Mrs. De Lancey a turn 
on the floor. But come up when you like 
and I'll give you a chance; only I warn 
you you'll get nothing like /hat,”’ giving 
his diamond a final flourish as he crossed 
the floor to join Mrs. De Lancey. 

Although this conversation was carried 
on in a tone little above a whisper, under 
the protection of the most noisy of noisy 
galops, Mrs. De Lancey had sufficiently 
comprehended their looks and gestures to 
have her interest excited and her atten- 
tion directed to the stranger who formed 
the subject of discussion. The appear- 
ance of the unknown was, she felt con- 
strained to admit, well caleuiated to at- 
tract attention. She was apparently not 
more than nineteen years of age; smail 
and delicate in person, with a childlike 
grace and beauty, rendered still more at- 
tractive by the look of helplessness and 
sadness ‘* which,’’ as Mrs. De Lancey an- 
grily remarked to herself, ** they so well 
know how to assume.”’ The interest 
which the stranger appeared to inspire 
both in Mr. Egerton and Colonel Nevins 


piqued her excessively, and she was re- 
lieved when the conclusion of the dance 
permitted the former to cross the floor 
and join her. 

So oceupied was she at present with the 
stranger, that for the moment she forgot 
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her dread of a complication between Eger- 
ton and Delano, and permitted the latter 
to retain his place by her side, instead of 
making, as she had intended, some ex- 
cuse to send him away. 

Delano stood awaiting Egerton with 
the calm air of superiority which all the 
latter’s aplomb was not proof against ; 
and turning his back to him took a posi- 
tion so directly in front of Mrs. De Lancey 
as to render it almost impossible for Eger- 
ton to approach. 

“*T wish,’”’ remarked Mrs. De Lancey, 
instinctively foreseeing the complication 
from the relative positions of Delano and 
Egerton, *‘ I wish, Mr. Delano, that you 
would ask Colonel Nevins to come and 
speak to me. I feel a little curiosity to 
know the name of a lady whom I saw him 
noticing at the bow window, and who, I 
think, must be an acquaintance of his.”’ 

Mr. Delano, who was short-sighted, 
raised his eyeglass, and took a survey of 
the room, carefully avoiding looking to- 
ward Mr. Egerton. The next moment 
his countenance changed ; bis arm fell by 
his side. His cheek crimsoned, then 
turned pale; and with a sudden move- 
ment of impatience he brushed past Eger- 
ton and disappeared into an adjoining 
room. 

‘* He knows her also,’’ thought Mrs. De 
Lancey, who had observed the direction 
of his eye. 

As Herman Egerton stepped boldly into 
Delano’s vacant place, and her eye caught 
the sparkle of the ring on his finger, an- 
other and more embarrassing explanation 
of Delano’s conduct suggested itself ; and 
she hurriedly whispered : 

** Herman, you will oblige me by not 
displaying my diamond to-night. An- 
other time I will tell you why.” 

‘Is Mr. Delano your escort every- 
where? ’’ inquired Herman in a tone of 
pique. 

‘* He took the trouble to wait in the 
hall for my arrival,’’ remarked Mrs. De 
Lancey pointedly. 

The waltz struck up. Herman offered 
his arm, and they were soon embarked on 
its current. While supporting Mrs. De 
Lancey through its mazes, Herman con- 
tinued to feast his eyes on the unknown 
lady in the bow window. Unconsciously 
he at last became so preoccupied as to 
relax his support of his partner; and 
looking up to ascertain the cause, she 
soon caught him flagrante delic’o. With 
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a feeling of displeasure, she declared her- 
self tired, and proposed to sit down, re- 
marking as she did so, ‘* I requested you 
to remove your ring.”’ 

*T did not hear you,”’ said Everton. 

‘* It seems to me to-night that you hear 
nothing and see everything, Mr. Eger- 
ton,’’ remarked Mrs. De Lancey in a tone 
of annoyance. 

Meanwhile Colonel Nevins, left alone 
near the platform, had the curivusity to 
make his way by little and little to the 
remote corner where the incognita was 
seated. As he drew near he was struck 
not only by her beauty, but by the ex- 
treme sadness of her expression, which 
seemed tu indicate a sorrow of years’ du- 
ration. She was seated next to one of the 
most vigilant and uncompromising of 
dowagers—a lady who had three unmar- 
ried (and perhaps unmarriable) daugh- 
ters on the floor, and who was the in- 
stinctive enemy of everything in the 
shape of a young and pretty woman who 
came in her way. This lady had placed 
herself deliberately in front of thestranger, 
and was closing every avenue of approach 
with the vigilance of a dragon. The 
moment that Nevins’s intentions became 
evident, the lady held herself in readi- 
ness, and as soon as he came within reach 
of her voice accosted him with, **A 
charming ball, Colonel Nevins. You have 
not been to call on your old friends since 
you returned from the seat of war. What 
are the prospects of an action? ”’ 

Nevins answered her questions politely, 
and allowed himself to be drawn into a 
desultory conversation, trusting that he 
might be able sufficiently to interest the 
unknown lady to draw her by degrees 
into the chat. The stranger, however, 
seemed little interested by his accounts 
of the army; but a flourish of Egerton’s 
diamond suddenly attracting her atten- 
tion, she timidly -bent forward and ad- 
dressing the dowager said, ‘‘ Will you 
have the kindness, madam, to tell me the 
name of the young gentleman who wears 
that very large diamond? ”’ 

** And when does General Hocker ex- 
pect to move on Richmond?” inquired 
the voluble lady, resolutely ignoring the 
questioner. 

‘* We are not informed of the army 
movements beforehand,’’ replied Nevins 
gravely. ‘* Pardon me, madam, but you 
asked the name of a gentleman.”’ 

‘* Yes—of the gentleman with the large 
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diamond,”’ inquired the stranger. ‘* Can 
you tell me?”’ 

**That is Mr. Herman Egerton,’’ said 
Colonel Nevins, ‘‘ one of my particular 
friends.”’ 

“*TIs hea particular friend of Mrs. De 
Lancey?’’ inquired the lady with eager- 
ness. 

‘“*They are reported to be engaged.” 
The stranger turned pale. 

** Decidedly,’’ thought Nevins, ‘‘ Eg- 
erton has made a conquest.”’ 

**T heard that Mrs. De Lancey was on 
very friendly terms with Mr. Delano,” 
remarked the stranger. 

‘*They are,’’ said Nevins, ‘* but for- 
tunately for my friend Egerton, Mr. De- 
lano is a married man.” 

**So I understand,” said the lady 
quietly. ‘I thank you.”’ 

This last sentence was so plainly in- 
tended to put an end to the conversation, 
that Nevins had no alternative but to 
return to the floor, or resume his task of 
entertaining his elderly neighbor. See- 
ing Egerton approaching, he hastily ex- 
cused himself to the old lady, and joined 
him at the foot of the platform. 

** Well, what luck?’ said Egerton, 
tapping Nevins on the arm. 

** Impracticable,’’ replied the colonel. 

** Tant mieux! there will be the more 
credit in captivating her.”’ 

‘*Do you really mean to attempt it? 
in Mrs. De Lancey’s presence, too? ”’ 

‘Not to attempt, but accomplish it, 
my dear fellow.”’ 

‘* Never.”’ 

“ Never is a bold word, Colonel Nevins. 
What will you bet that I don’t have her 
out on the floor in half an hour?”’ 

** Tt does not seem to me a very fit sub- 
ject for a bet,’’ replied Nevins gravely. 
“I would rather not take your wager, 
Herman.”’ 

‘* What h»s come over you, Nevins?” 
exclaimed Herman. ‘‘ This is the first 
time that I ever heard of your declining 
a wager. Come, I won't ask you to risk 
anything. You know that I had ar- 
ranged to buy your bay saddle horse as 
soon as he had been properly valued. 
Now, if you are so sure that I will not 
make acquaintance with that young lady 
and have her dancing before the end of 
the evening, will you agree to give me 
the horse for nothing, if I succeed? and 
if I fail, why you may name anything 
of mine that you like.” 
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‘*That diamond on your finger?”’ said 
Nevins suddenly. 

**No, by Jove! ”* exclaimed Egerton, 
recollecting himself. ‘* { would not dare 
to part with that; but let me see—you 
shall have my 2:40 team. It’s worth 
more than your saddle horse, but under 
the circumstances I am not afraid to risk 
it.”’ 

** A 2:40 team would be of little use to 
me in the field,’ said Nevins gravely. 
“1 decline your bet, Mr. Egerton.”’ 

** Well, you may name your own terms; 
as I am sure to win, it is of little conse- 
quence. Hold on, Nevins,’ he repeated 
as the Colonel moved away. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber that you have once accepted the bet 
and can’t withdraw from it, particularly 
as I have left the stakes to you—anything 
you please except this diamond.’’ 

Nevins did not remain to discuss the 
question with Egerton, but passed into 
the supper room, where he found Alfred 
Delano standing near one of the buffets 
alone, and (an unusual practice with him) 
drinking heavily. The frightful pallor of 
his face alarmed Nevins. Notwithstand- 
ing his heavy potations, he was perfectly 
sober—painfully sober, he might himself 
have said, considering that he was so 
evidently drinking to drown thought. 

** Delano,” said the Colonel, advancing 
to the buffet, ‘‘ can you spare a glass of 
champagne from your bottle ? ”’ 

Delano passed the bottle moodily, but 
made no remark. 

‘* These balls are a new institution,”’ 
remarked Nevins. ‘*I don’t remember 
any before I went South.” 

**] detest them,’’ hissed Delano be- 
tween his teeth. ‘* Senseless crowds who 
come to eat and drink and elbow better 
men than themselves. This is the last at 
which I will be seen.”’ 

** They bring together a great deal of 
beauty,’ said Nevins. ‘‘ By the way, 
who is the lady in blue who has been sit- 
ting all the evening in the bow window? 
It seems strange to see one of the prettiest 
women in the room a wall-flower.”’ 

A spasm of rage contracted Delano’s 
face, and setting his glass on the buffet, 
and advancing close to Nevins, he demand- 
ed in an undertone, ‘‘ Colonel Nevins, 
how am I to understand that ques- 
tion?’’ 

‘* As you please,”’ returned Nevins in 
a tone equally haughty. ‘‘ I see nothing 
that demands explanation in inquiring 
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the name of a lady whom it is very clear 
that you recognized.’’ 

** Forgive me, Nevins,’”’ said Delano 
wearily; ‘I am not well to-night, and 
not fit for this scene. I think that I will 
go to my hotel.”’ 

‘* Before you go,’’ said Nevins, ‘I 
have no objection to tell you why I asked 
about the lady. My friend Egerton has 
become interested in her, and is moving 
heaven and earth to obtain an introduc- 
tion.” 

‘* If he dare,’’ muttered Delano, his 
hand closing on a knife which lay on the 
buffet. The next moment he recovered 
his composure, and with a curt ‘‘ Good 
evening, Colonel Nevins,”’ passed into an- 
other room. 

On returning to the ball-room Colonel 
Nevins passed Mrs. De Lancey, whose in- 
terest in Mr. Egerton’s proceedings, as 
well as her anxiety about the ring, which 
she had not yet induced Egerton to re- 
linquish, had by this time passed beyond 
her control. So palpable was her agita- 
tion that Colonel Nevins in joining her 
had no hesitation in inquiring whether 
anything had annoyed her. 

** Only a trifle,’ replied Mrs. De Lan- 
cey, forcing a smile. ‘Old Mrs. De 
Kay passed mea moment since, and whis- 
pered that Mr. Egerton would get into 
trouble if he took so much notice of that 
little lady in blue over there in the win- 
dow. [am sure I don’t know what she 
means, and I dare say that it is only a 
piece of her ill nature; but I can’t help 
feeling that it would place me in a most 
ridiculous position to see Mr. Egerton, 
whom the world has seen fit to assign to me 
(though, I protest, without any reason), 
involved in an affair about another lady. 
Do go to him, Colonel Nevins, as you are 
his friend, and tell him what Mrs. De Kay 
has said, and beg him not to render me 
uncomfortable.” 

**T have just been talking witha gen- 
tleman who is ready to blow out his 
brains if he speaks to that lady. But it 
would be useless to warn him. Egerton 
would consider it all the more sport, if it 
involved a challenge or an esclandre. In 
fact he has forced me into a bet.’’ Here 
the Colonel lowered his voice. 

** Indeed,’’ said Mrs. De Lancey aloud. 
** Then I hope that he may win it.”’ 

** Will you give me this dance?” 

“ Not this, but the next. I was keep- 
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ing it for Mr. Egerton, as I did this for 
Mr. Delano, who appears to have forgot- 
ten all aboutit. At present I am anxious 
to see whether Mr. Egerton will win his 
bet.”’ 

Mrs. De Lancey was all this time suffer- 
ing the tortures of purgatory, not merely 
on Egerton’s account, but from the con- 
sciousness of the satisfaction that she was 
affording to old Mrs. De Kay, one of the 
cleverest as well as the most malicious 
dowagers in society. There was not a 
quiver of her lip, not a pang in her heart 
of which she did not perceive that Mrs. 
De Kay was as fully conscious as herseif. 
To complete her discomfiture, she observed 
at last a triumphant smile pass over the 
old lady’s face, as her eye moved gradu- 
ally away from her until it rested with a 
look of intelligence on the young stranger, 
the sudden crimsoning of whose cheek 
showed her to be not without interest in 
the scene that was transpiring. Mrs. De 
Lancey’s situation became intolerable, 
and her annoyance was intensified by per- 
ceiving that the glance exchanged be- 
tween the ladies was not lost on Mr. 
Egerton, who had been sounding all the 
dowagers on the platform without suc- 
cess, and now immediately made his way 
to Mrs. De Kay, confident that, although 
no favorite with her, he should soon 
extract from her a solution of the mys- 
tery. 

To his surprise Mrs. De Kay received 
him with a gracious smile, and remarked, 
**T can readily divine to whom I am in- 
debted for the unusual honor of Mr. Eger- 
ton’s company.”” 

** Can you tell me, Mrs. De Kay, the 
name of that young lady in the bow win- 
dow ?”’ inquired Egerton, delighted with 
the frank manner in which the old lady 
had herself introduced the subject, which 
he had expected to be obliged to hpproach 
gradually and through a variety of cir- 
cumlocutions. 

“*T can,”’ said Mrs. De Kay; ‘ but of 
what interest can it be to a fashionable 
man like Mr. Egerton to know the name 
of a lady from the country, who never 
goes into society, and whom he may per- 
haps never meet again? ”’ 

‘* The more reason for making the most 
of the present opportunity,’’ returned 
Egerton laughing. ‘‘ I would ask you to 
present me; but in any case, if you will 
even gratify my curiosity by telling me 
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her name, I will doanything in my power 
to gratify you in return.”’ 

** Your part must be performed first,’’ 
returned the old lady with a grim smile. 
‘* Bring Mrs. De Lancey to me, Mr. Eger- 
ton.”’ 

With these words she looked so point- 
edly at Mrs. De Lancey that the latter 
could endure the suspense no longer, but 
rising and crossing to Mrs. De Kay, re- 
marked, as she took the seat beside her, 
“You are so evidently talking about me, 
my dear Mrs. De Kay, that you must al- 
low me to hope that your remarks are 
complimentary.”’ 

Mrs. De Kay rose, and taking Mr. Eger- 
ton’s arm, replied in her grandest man- 
ner, ‘* Excuse me for a moment. Mr. 
Egerton was just requesting an introduc- 
tion to my adopted daughter—the lady in 
the bow window.” 

As she spoke she made her way through 
the serried rank of dowagers (not one of 
whom dared oppose that awful social 
power), and addressing the young stranger 
said in a voice softened to positive ten- 
derness, ‘‘ Alice, Mr. Egerton requests 
the honor of an introduction for the next 
dance.”’ 

A sudden flush overspread the cheek of 
the young lady as she looked up and shy- 
ly returned Mr. Egerton’s bow. 

** You have surpassed yourself, Mrs. De 
Kay,’’ remarked Mrs. De Lancey with 
ironical politeness, as the old lady re- 
sumed her seat. ‘* To advance a lady who 
for the best part of the evening has occu- 
pied, however undeservedly, a position 
very like that of a wall-flower, to be the 
partner of the leader of the dancing set, 
was a piece of finesse of which I should 
have hardly thought even your talents 
capable. I trust that the lady is a good 
dancer. I fear that Mr. Egerton would 
never survive the mortification of fig- 
uring at Delmonico’s with an unprac- 
tised dancer from the country.”’ 

Mrs. De Kay received Mrs. De Lancey’s 
sarcastic compliments with a look of un- 
disguised compassion, and rejoined with 
emotion, ** Poor child!’ 

The tone of sympathy and interest with 
which these words were spoken for the 
moment disarmed Mrs. De Lancey. She 
was silent, and waited for the old lady to 
proceed. 

*“*My dear child,’’ resumed Mrs. De 
Kay, ‘‘ while studying you during the 
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last half hour, and observing your suffer- 
ings under the mask of gayety, I recalled 
what [ often underwent at your age, and 
wished that I had then found a friend 
with my present experience to tell me 
what I now know too well, and too late. 
You are making frightful mistakes, and 
providing for yourself a terrible future. 
Continue, my child, to make enemies in 
every direction, and to surround yourself 
with flatterers, and see what a life is in 
store for you by and by.”’ 

“Ah, madam!’ exclaimed Mrs. De 
Lancey, ‘‘ why is it that the world can- 
not forgive a woman the crime of being 
happy? ”’ 

** My dear,’’ said Mrs. De Kay, “ it is 
the choice between happiness and plea- 
sure. A little bird has whispered to me 
that you thought of marrying Herman 
Egerton. You will say that it is no af- 
fair of mine; nor is it. But I foresee 
that when you are married to a husband 
of his calibre—who knows no higher im- 
pulses than pleasure, interest, and vanity, 
and whose experiences in the world 
have been just sufficient to fritter away 
whatever heart he had—with such a hus- 
band I can see that the best to be hoped 
is that your career as a wife will continue 
what it is at present. Had you chosen 
a different man—a man of heart, earnest- 
ness, and character, who could give you 
an affection to which you could respond, 
and a heart which you could appreciate— 
such a man as that, in short ’’ (looking 
toward Colonel Nevins), ‘‘ I think well 
enough of your nature to believe that you 
would lead a different life.’’ 

‘* Has Colonel Nevins retained you to 
plead his cause with me ?”’ inquired Mrs. 
De Lancey, nervously endeavoring to 
laugh off the impression made by the old 
lady’s words. 

** My dear,’’ said Mrs. De Kay gravely, 
**T know Colonel Nevins only by reputa- 
tion, and have no personal motive in 
speaking to you of him. Besides, I have 
no right to dictate your choice in mar- 
riage. Accept Mr. Egerton if you choose, 
and lead, as you undoubtedly will, the 
life of a married belle and coquette. But, 
my dear child, let me earnestly entreat 
you, do not, for the idle pleasure of a 
moment or the gratification of a passing 
vanity, destroy the peace of families, or 
come between husband and wife. You 
little know, poor thing, the misery that 
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you have already occasioned. I have 
come here to-night to tell you. Yes, lam 
here expressly on your account. You 
must still have some heart left. I re- 
member when you were as tender-hearted 
and innocent as my poor Alice.”’ 

** Alice !’’ exclaimed Mrs. De Lancey, 
instinctively following the direction of 
Mrs. De Kay’s eye. ‘* Will you tell me 
who that young lady is? I see that she 
is a protégée of yours, and I have an idea 
that she has something to do with what 
you are saying to me.”’ 

‘*She is the text of my sermon,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. De Kay emphatically ‘* She 
is my adopted child, the daughter of my 
dearest friend, and the wife of my 
nephew, Alfred Delano.”’ 

Mrs. De Lancey with difficulty repress- 
ed an exclamation of surprise. 

‘She is your latest victim,’’ said Mrs. 
De Kay solemnly. ‘‘ Alice Delano loved 
her husband, and was happy with him 
until, in an evil day, you contrived to fas- 
cinate him and draw him away from her, 
that you might lead him about in society 
asashow. And do you think that he is 
happy? When not under your influence 
his lifeisa perpetual remorse. The sight 
of his injured wife almost maddens him. 
Do you know what your vanity has done? 
It has blighted two lives.”’ 

** Look on your work,’’ resumed the 
old lady after a pause. ‘‘ There sits my 
niece, Alice Delano, whose life you have 
embittered. I have brought her here for 
you to see. Do you find her attractive 
at present? Think then what she must 
have been when her eyes, now dimmed 
with constant tears, were bright with 
innocent gayety ; when she was still a 
happy, loving wife and mother.”’ 

Mrs. De Lancey lowered her face be- 
hind her fan, while she hastily wiped 
away a tear. When she looked up, Mrs. 
De Kay had risen, and motioning her to 
follow led the way into a neighboring 
boudoir. ‘* And there,’’ she said, * is 
the husband.’’ 

Mrs. De Lancey shuddered as she re- 
marked the haggard eye and disordered 
dress of Alfred Delano. The wine which 


he had imbibed had at lengta taken ef- 
fect on his brain, and he was leaning 
from a window gasping for breath, and 
wiping the perspiration from his fevered 
brow. ° 


Augusta De Lancey, though thought- 
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Jess, was not unfeeling. Clasping the 


hand of Mrs. De Kay, she thanked her 
warmly for the lesson that she had given 
her. 

‘* Your rings are very beautiful,” re- 
marked Mrs. De Kay, glancing at the 
hand which Mrs. De Lancey had ungloved 
to feel for her handkerchief. ‘* Was the 
engagement ring of my poor Alice essen- 
tial to your happiness in addition? ”’ 

Mrs. De Lancey trembled. ‘* Oh, Mrs. 
De Kay,’”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if you only 
knew——”’ 

‘* Or was it merely worn as a trophy ? 
said Mrs. De Kay severely. ‘* So I should 
imagine from seeing it already in the 
possession of another.”’ 

“*This is unendurable!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. De Lancey. ‘* Please, Mrs. De Kay, 
let me tell you the whole story. I may 
be to blame, but not in the way that you 
imagine.”’ 

The story, when related by Mrs. De Lan- 
cey, was a great relief to Mrs. De Kay’s 
mind, in which the gravest suspicions as 
to her nephew had been awakened. The 
ring, it appeared, had been left with a 
jeweller for repairs. On its return to 
Mr. Delano, he had taken it to show to 
Mrs. De Lancey a day or two before the 
ball, and had requested her to take charge 
of it until he could take it out to Fort 
Washington, as he did not consider it 
safe at his lodgings. Unfortunately Mrs. 
De Lancey went to a dinner party that 
same day, where Mr. Delano was not to 
be present. Unable to suit herself in se- 
lecting from her own jewelry, she had 
yielded to the temptation of wearing this 
ring, which Mrs. De Kay had then seen 
and recognized. This was not, however, 
the worst of her complications. Herman 
Egerton, who was her escort home, had 
been excessively piqued by the encourage- 
ment which he thought that she had 
given at this dinner to Colonel Nevins. 
He was accordingly in a very bad temper, 
which all Mrs. De Lancey’s efforts had 
been unable to overcome, until she thought 
of flattering his vanity as a connoisseur 
in jewelry, by requesting his opinion of 
her diamond. The ruse was successfal. 
Egerton was immediately mollified on be- 
ing allowed to inspect the ring, and com- 
pletely subdued on receiving permission 
to try it on his finger. But what had 
been Mrs. De Lancey’s consternation when 
he peremptorily refused to return the 
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ring, declaring that he would retain it 
until she had danced the german with 
him at the ball, pretending that he fear- 
ed that she would otherwise dance it with 
Colonel Nevins. 

‘*T did not dare to tell him the truth,”’ 
said Mrs. De Lancey, *‘ and I have been in 
misery all the evening for fear that Mr. 
Delano might see the ring. Herman shall 
give it back to me this very evening, and 
I will return it to Mr. Delano, and give 
him such a lecture about his neglect of 
his wife as he will not be likely to for- 
get.”’ 

‘*By no means, my dear,’’ returned 
Mrs. De Kay, resuming her seat in the 
ball-room, to which they had returned. 
‘Only choose a husband for yourself 
and close your doors to my nephew. Do 
not even offer him your friendship. No 
woman will thank you for restoring her 
husband. She would rather feel that she 
has recovered him herself. I have brought 
my niece here for that purpose. The best 
assistance that you can render is to en- 
courage Colonel Nevins, que voila.”’ 

The music commencing, Colonel Nevins 
hastened to claim his dance. The emer- 
gency restored Mrs. De Lancey’s compo- 
sure, and exchanging a friendly pressure 
of the hand with Mrs. De Kay, she ac- 
companied Colonel Nevins to the other 
end of the room. Mr. Egerton and Mrs. 
Delano had preceded them. ‘I'hey were 
evidently already on quite friendly terms. 
Egerton spoke in the low, sentimental 
tone in which he indulged with ladies, 
while his companion listened with an ap- 
pearance of interest, which provoked Mrs. 
De Lancey, who thought that the lady 
whom she had been so recently commiser- 
ating was behaving very like a practised 
flirt. 

As the dance was about to commence, 
Alfred Delano returned, but Mrs. De Kay 
promptly met him saying, ‘‘ Alice is not 
here; if you will drive home with me, 
you will find her at my house,”’ and left 
the room with him, casting over her shoul- 
der a rapid glance of intelligence at her 
niece. 

This glance was intercepted by Mrs. De 
Lancey, and awakened fresh suspicions in 
her mind. ‘*Can the old lady,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ have been making a tool of 
me for her own purposes, under pretence 
of a grave moral lecture? ”’ 

She had little time for thought, for 
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Colonel Nevins was impatient for his 
dance. His heart swelled as his arm en- 
circled the form of the only woman that 
he had ever loved; and she, as she felt 
herself drawn to him, and supported 
through the mazes of her favorite walta, 
appeared to awake into a new existence. 
Once more she was the young girl, un- 
spoiled by society, happy in the affection 
of the manly heart that she had so long 
slighted. She thought of the men whom 
she had preferred ; of Walter De Lancey, 
whom she had married without love for 
the sake of his fortune ; of Alfred Delano, 
with whom she had wasted time and sen- 
timent that he had not the right to be- 
stow; of Herman Egerton, for whom she 
had indulged an idle fancy, originating in 
vanity, yet for a time mistaken for love. 
What triflers they all seemed, especially 
Herman, who was at that moment mak- 
ing love to © woman whom until that 
evening he had never seen. That waltz 
was Nevins’s triumph. Although nota 
word was exchanged, he felt at its close 
that Augusta De Lancey was his own. 

** You are tired, Augusta,’’ said Nev- 
ins in a low voice, as the dance drew near 
its end. 
room.”’ 

There was a new-born shyness in the 
smile with which Augusta looked up into 
his face. ‘*‘ Mr. Egerton has won your 
horse,’’ she murmured, as that gentleman 
passed before them with his partner. 

“ Indeed, I do not regret it,’’ answered 
Nevins earnestly, as they passed out of 
the ball-room. 

For the present we will leave the lovers 
to their happiness, and follow Herman 
Egerton, who, in the full intoxication of 
his triumph, conducted the lady, of whose 
very name he was ignorant, but whom he 
had found more impressible than even he 
had imagined possible. She had listened 
to his sallies with interest, and to the 
tone of sentiment into which he impercep- 
tibly glided without apparent displeas- 
ure. He even ventured once or twice dur- 
ing the dance to press her hand, and was 
satisfied that she had once at least faintly 
returned the pressure. She certainly 
smiled with satisfaction when she found 
herself in a delicious boudoir at the fur- 
ther end of the suite of apartments. 

‘* Here we are alone at last,’’ said Eg- 
erton with a half-uttered sigh. ‘‘ If this 
evening could only last forever.’’ 


** Let us leave this crowded ball- 
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His companion slightly blushed as she 
allowed herself to be conducted to a re- 
tired seat. 

** Have you enjoyed it?’’ he ventured 
presently to whisper. 

A faint ‘* Yes ’’ was the only reply 

**And when may we hope to meet 
again?’’ said Egerton rapturously. 
** When is your next ball?’ 

‘¢ Perhaps never,’’ said the stranger, 
with a sigh. 

“Oh, Alice!’’ exclaimed the young 
man. ‘‘ Pardon me, but I know you by 
no other name. Will you tell me your 
name? or may I still say Alice? ”’ 

A blush was the only answer. 

‘¢ Then, Alice,’’ said Herman with rap- 
ture, ‘‘ say that this shall not be our last 
meeting. Name any place, any time; 
only say that there is some hope.”’ 

The young lady was silent. 

Stealing a glance at his companion, he 
surprised a smile so sweet, so timid, and 
at the same time so earnest, that with a 
thrill of exultation he softly laid his un- 
gloved hand on hers. Alice’s eye rested 
on his diamond. ‘That lovely ring,”’ 
she murmured, 

‘*Let me see it on your finger,’’ said 
Herman, transported beyond all consider- 
ations of prudence. 

The lady gently drew off her glove. 

** How beautiful,’’ she exclaimed, with 
a smile of girlish delight, as the ring 
sparkled on her finger. ‘‘I may keep 
it?” 

The directness of this question took 
Herman completely by surprise. To re- 
fuse it would, he felt, be effectually to re- 
linquish his conquest; while from yield- 
ing it he was restrained by the awkward 
fact that it was not his property. But 
before he had sufficiently mastered his em- 
barrassment to devise a reply, the lady 
rose from her seat and with a sudden dig- 
nity and composure resumed, ‘‘ I need not 
request your permission, Mr. Egerton, to 
retain this ring, inasmuch as it is already 
my own.” 

‘*Tmpossible,’’ said Egerton in aston- 
ishment. ‘i received it from another 
lady.”’ 

** Undoubtedly,”’ rejoined the stranger. 
‘You desired to know my name, Mr. Eg- 
I am Mrs. Alfred Delano. This 
Mr. Delano 


’ 


erton, 
W..3 my engagement ring. 


took it some time since to be repaired, 
and has not yet returned it. 


I see now 
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that he must have left it with Mrs. De 
Lancey, from whom it passed into your 
hands. My diamond has simply made a 
tour and returned to its original owner. 
See! ’’ and she touched a spring, causing 
the inside of the ring to open. ‘* This is 
Mr. Delano’s hair.” 

Herman Egerton remained silent with 
astonishment and mortification. Mrs. 
Delano rose, and simply adding, ‘* I thank 
you, Mr. Egerton, for returning me my 
diamond,”’ left the boudoir. 

A soft laugh echoed from the opposite 
door, and Egerton, turning in confusion, 
encountered the amused faces of Mrs. De 
Lancey and Colonel Nevins. 

**You have won my horse, Egerton,’’ 
said the Colonel with a smile. ‘* Will 
you have it to pursue your conquest?” 

The fop made no reply. He simply 
bowed to Mrs. De Lancey, and left the 
room. 

‘* We will keep his secret,’’ said the 
happy Colonel to his smiling companion. 

The secret was faithfully kept, and Mr. 
Egerton spared the ridicule of his ac- 
quaintance. 

It was with very conflicting emotions 
that Alice Delano flew to the dressing 
room with her newly recovered treasure. 
Her joy at its recovery was not unmin- 
gled with indignation at what appeared 
to her the baseness of her husband’s con- 
duct. Mrs. De Kay had, in fact, recog- 
nized the ring on Mrs. De Lancey’s finger, 
and, alarmed at the lengths to which her 
nephew’s intimacy would seem to have 
proceeded, had resolved to try the’ effect 
of an exposure, which must in one way or 
another terminate the existing state of af- 
fairs. For that reason she had driven out 
to Fort Washington, told her niece plain- 
ly all that she had witnessed, and pro- 
posed that she should confront her hus- 
band at the ball, see the diamond herself 
on the hand of Mrs. De. Lancey, and bring 
Delano to an explanation, which it was 
hoped would prevent his occasioning her 
further uneasiness. The discovery at the 
ball that the ring was in the possession 
of Egerton effected a change in their tac- 
tics, and Mrs. De Kay hastily suggested 
to her niece that she should recover the 
diamond itself by the method which she 
subsequently put in practice. Notwith- 
standing the eminent success of her aunt’s 
scheme, the triumph sent a pang to her 
heart; for she keld in her hands the proofs 
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of her husband’s baseness. At one mo- 
ment pride suggested to abandon him for- 
ever; again the old affection welled up 
in her heart, and whispered that, come 
what might, she must forgive him. 

We can readily imagine, then, the joy 
with which she read a note, hastily writ- 
ten in pencil, which was handed her in 
the dressing-room by Mrs. De Kay’s maid. 
This note told the whole story of the ring 
as related to Mrs. De Kay by Mrs. De Lan- 
cey. With a joyous heart she recognized 
that her husband had been guilty of little 
beyond imprudence, and in a moment her 
resentment vanished. Hastily summon- 
ing her carriage, she drove to the resi- 
dence of her aunt, hardly decided what to 
say or to think, but recognizing with a 
thrill of joy that her husband was await- 
ing her in the reception room on the 
ground floor. 

‘*T must entreat, my dear,’’ said Mr. 
Delano gravely, ‘‘that the next time 
you take a fancy to go to a ball, you will 
do me the favor to inform me, in order 
that I may accompany you. A married 
woman always appears at a disadvantage 
going apart from her husband. You ex- 
~i- cited no little comment in your corner in 
the bow window.”’ 

“Oh, my darling Alfred! ’’ exclaimed 
Alice, throwing her arms around him, 
‘*T was so happy to be with you and see 
you in the gay world. I went with my 
aunt; and see! I have brought back my 
diamond ring, which you gave me when 
we were first engaged.”’ 

Delano was confounded. He saw that 
everything was known to his wife, and 
knew not how to justify himself. 

“Mr. Egerton returned it to me,”’ said 
Alice, who could not resist the womanly 
triumph of exposing her rival. ‘* He had 
taken it from Mrs. De Lancey, with whom 
you had left it, and was retaining it, he 
said, as a pledge that she would give him 
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some dance that he had asked for. Dear 
Alfred, are these the people of whom so- 
ciety is made up?”’ 

Delano was completely overpowered. 
He clasped his wife to his heart and 
whispered, ‘* You are my diamond.”’ 

The world never completely understood 
why Alfred Delano, some few weeks after 
this evening, retired from the Board of 
Brokers and departed with his wife for 
Europe, whence they have not yet return- 
ed. “That ball at Delmonico’s was his 
last ball in New York, at least up to the 
present time. 

His friends all agreed that it was most 
fortunate for him that he retired just 
when he did. Had he continued in the 
business, his habitual boldness in specu- 
lation would have undoubtedly proved his 
ruin on the fatal Black Friday which 
stranded so many of his class. 

Egerton still attends the balls at Del- 
monico’s and elsewhere, though at pre- 
sent he does net often lead the ** ger-, 
man.’’ In the course of ten years he has 
lapsed somewhat out of date, and been 
gradually supplanted by a younger gener- 
ation. At present he is observed to pass 
a much larger proportion of his evening 
at the supper table than in the ball- 
room, 

He fell at one time into the mania for 
speculation, and was nearly ruined on the 
Black Friday. By the aid of his friend 
Nevins, who had happily returned from 
his wedding tour with the ci-devant Au- 
gusta De Lancey, he was enabled to ex- 
tricate himself, and is now in the receipt 
of a comfortable though limited income. 
He says, however, ‘‘ that the realities of 
life have forever dissipated its illusions,”’ 
and has certainly never sought to capti- 
vate an unknown beauty since the even- 
ing on which he won his friend's horse 
and lost his all but promised wife at a 
ball at Delmonico’s. 
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rJNHAT all things live, that the universe 
grows like a growing plant, is a 
view which finds increasing favor in phi- 
losophy. We may call the world a seed 
dropped into space. Science declares that 
forces, ideas, institutions, vegetals, ani- 
mals, form a complex life that does not 
remain between two points of time iden- 
tical with itself; that is still incomplete- 
ly developed, young in spite of its an- 
tiquity. This life is full of promise and 
of mystery alike. Its development, as 
compared with that of the individual, is 
infinitely slow; but if it moves less per- 
ceptibly than the glacier, it moves with 
resistless power. 
Until lately, it was not possible to take 
a broader aspect of this growth than that 
which written history afforded. We had 
little knowledge of the antiquity or of the 
origin of man. “Nor were we ignorant 
merely; we were mistaken respecting 
them. The various speculations upon 


these subjects which had gained cre- 
dence were equally untenable. 


Thus 
the doctrine of the fall of man, in its pop- 
ular acceptation, is discredited by discoy- 
ery. If we are to trust to scientific au- 
thority, we must think that if man ever 
fell it was as planets fall—upward. When 
Darwin speaks of the descent of man, he 
really describes his ascent. Unfeeling 
science now insists upon a caudate Adam 
who ran wild in the woods; and declares 
that Eve chattered and lived in the 
branches of a tree. 

The pedigree connecting man with a 
brute ancestry is not, indeed, fully made 
out. But in some corner we may expect 
to discover the missing link. Wallace 
recommends a search in the caves of 
the tropics, where the bones of our 
transitional ancestors may have escaped 
destruction by the ice of the glacial 
period. The interior of Australia is 
still a secret. If its coasts produce the 
lowest known savage, what, may not its 
riverless inlands contain? There is an 
uneasy expectation that in those wastes 
we may yet discover the caudate man. 

However this may be, there is abun- 
dant proof of the length of man’s prehis- 


toric career. The now familiar testimo- 
ny of his styicture and embryonic de- 
velopment, so similar to that of other 
vertebrate animals, the testimony of lan- 
guage, customs, traditions, ancient vesti- 
ges, all indicate that man has inhabited 
the planet for a far longer period than had 
been supposed. The earliest civilization 
is modern in comparison with the vast 
extent of previous human antiquity. The 
dawn of history seems noonday light 
when relieved against the profound of 
darkness whence we have come. 

Between these old facts and the life of 
to-day and to-morrow, let me point out 
some relations. 

Distant as the eras are of the Swiss lake 
dwellings and of the European cannibals, 
we are still able to study these eras in 
existing races of men. Certain tribes of 
savages display an arrested development, 
and remain comparatively near the point 
which more favored races have left far be- 
hind. We know that physical and other 
causes have retarded the evolution of sav- 
ages, and have proportionately aided that 
of civilized races ; so that while the lat- 
ter, more favorably placed in nature, have 
pursued a swift career of development, 
the former have lingered, in many cases, 
at a point little later than that of the in- 
vention of language and the discovery of 
fire. 

The modern savage may, therefore, be 
said to bridge the immense interval of 
time that separates his phase of develop- 
ment from our own. As the local dis- 
placement of strata brings to light facts 
of geologic structure which else were 
concealed, so the displacement in time 
of races coéval in their origins—a fault 
in the ethnic stratification—reveals to 
the student the earliest phases of de- 
velopment, and discloses the secrets of 
the prime. In the savage the world is 
still beginning. 

It would seem as if nature had intend- 
ed a courtesy to the biologist in thus in- 
terrupting the continuity of her pro- 
cesses, and giving him glimpses into the 
mysteries of structure and of growth. 
On the one hand granites and the flowing 
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lavas are exposed to us, fresh from the 
heart of the globe; on the other we see 
the primitive man still preserved for us 
alive, and pacing to and fro in the cage 
of the desert. 

Galton found in Africa tribes that were 
unable to count beyond two, and observed 
that his dog had a better mathematical 
faculty than they. Sir John Lubbock 
was forced by the study of antiquity to 
conclude, in opposition to his first opin- 
ion, that savage nations exist who have no 
religious rites or observances whatever, 
and who are destitute even of supersti- 
tious ideas. Yet the lowest savage has 
fairly stepped over the boundary which 
divides the human from the lower animal. 
He is rather a rudimentary than a degra- 
ded nature, the mere inception of the civ- 
ilized man. From the known elements in 
his career may we venture to predict some 
points in the larger orbit of human prog- 
ress ? 

Before attempting any such indication, 
let us consider some of the conditions and 
some of the hindrances of progress. 

W ithout insisting that all development 
is absolutely fated, we may yet liken the 
germination and the growth of particular 
customs, laws, ideas, of physical and spir- 
itual faculties, to that of plants springing 
up in a more or less adapted svil. This 
analogy, however, does not apply to all 
of their phenomena. Thus the perma- 
nence of many bad institutions must be 
indicated under another figure. Institu- 
tions have momentum, like cannon shot, 
and are projected into far distant ages, as 
the missile flies into space after the pro- 
pelling power is spent. ; 

Thus the sentiments of ruder times still 
dominate in the hearts of entire nations, 
as the cold lingers after the shortest days 
of the season are passed, or as the tidal 
wave rises heavily an hour after the 
moon’s urging. 

But, in addition to this cause of perma- 
nence, we must recognize the life of insti- 
tutions through fitness. Bearing in mind 
that primitive states still exist, we shall 
better see the significance of the lower or 
more primitive form of religion which 
they imply. A primitive state of culture 
requires a primitive creed. Human in- 
stinct finds that particular form of reli- 
gion which best suits it. The zealots 
who would make us all sectarian are in 
error. They need to be reminded that 
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the crudest worship is adapted to some- 
body, and is the only one that he 
can understand. When man began to 
raise his head from the ground, it was het- 
ter that he should express in the worship 
of a fetich his first vague sense of reverence, 
than that he should continue spiritually 
as well as physically prone. He was 
capable of nothing higher. But in Af- 
rica, in Australia, almost the same prim- 
itive man still exists, and he must get in- 
telligence before he can get religion—a 
long business. 

It is, in short, an error to plant either 
a seed or an idea in too rich a soil. Sin- 
cere worshippers in whatever religion, 
the highest or the lowest, are plants that 
grow according to the ground. They can- 
not be developed by mere transplantation. 
It is not enough to provide a more ad- 
vanced creed; we must also bridge over 
the gulf of time and progress which in- 
tervenes between the earlier and the later 
inheritances of thought. You cannot ex- 
pect the barbarian to comprehend the 
latest advices from heaven. Has he the 
ideas of ten thousand years ago? Then 
plant those of five thousand. That soil 
is not fit for any fresher crops. The cru- 
dest worship suits somebody. It may be 
that the convert is still in need of idols or 
slavery. 

As we come down the line of develop- 
ment into modern times, we find the same 
rule of adaptation in growth. Not only 
individuals but large classes exist in ciy- 
ilized Europe who occupy places near the 
foot of the scale in general intelligence 
and development—domestice savages who 


are incapable of accepting or even of con- 


ceiving of an advanced cudtus. And even 
among the religious classes of men, what 
intervals between the different types! 
What a distance separates the Sweden- 
borgian and the rationalist, the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant! To the 
ignorant servant girl the worship of fifteen 
centuries old is helpful; she tuo is of 
the past, and cannot suddenly be taught 
the higher significance of the modern ab- 
stract creeds. On the other hand, the 
intelligent liberal looks forward upon the 
world. He poises himself, like a Poly- 
nesian swimmer, upon the front of the 
billow. But as he takes the onward as- 
pect, he fails, too often, to see the value 
to others of what he has left behind. 
Most of us, indeed, retain in our mental 
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as well as in our physical composition 
something of an antiquated past. Few 
of us are ready to dispense entirely with 
superstitions; nor shall we do so until 
knowledge is far more complete than 
now. We credit such traditions as are 
more or less suited to our habitat and cul- 
ture. The archaic ideas are still service- 
able ; and we should be cautious of in- 
tellectual complacency as long, for in- 
stance, as men remain who deny that 
the earth is round, or attribute railway 
accidents to ‘* Providence.’ I think that 
a little nebular matter still lingers, un- 
organized, in the brains of most of us. 

It would seem almost a hopeless task to 
bring up to date the minds which are the 
furthest in the rear of modern thought. 
The Indian jugglers have not communi- 
cated their recipe for making a tree grow 
in a single night. If an individual is 
many centuries behind his era, it is not 
probable that he will overtake it in a life- 
time. 

Yet instruction accomplishes seeming 
miracles. ‘These antiquated minds, how- 
ever primitive they may be, are not fossil. 
They are alive and receptive ; and, in en- 
lightened countries, they are subjected to 
the influence of modern ideals. Where 


circumstance, rather than stupidity, has 
caused the vacuum, ideas have a power- 


ful tendency to rush in. It is a familiar 
figure ¢hat ideas are borne about in the 
air like spores. I never see the light 
stars of the thistle-down floating over the 
meadow without fancying each one of 
them freighted with a thought, which 
presently it will deposit somewhere. In 
remote countries ideas are unloaded with 
the cargoes of trading ships ; that airy 
freight is constantly ** arriving out.’’ 

The soul of each of us has some stunted 
branches ; and men of the highest intelli- 
gence and character may find a better, 
because a higher, broader, and more 
fruitful ‘* field of labor’ in civilization 
than in barbarism. The home mission is 
more important than the foreign; it is 
better to work upon good rather than 
upon poor material. Let those who can 
influence the noblest persons go calmly 
about their task, and not be tempted 
away to Koordistan or the Mountains of 
the Moon. ‘There are yet higher philan- 
thropies at home. The strongest charac- 
ters find their audience at hand. The most 
laborious missionary work remains to be 
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done among our own acquaintances and 
friends. 

It is the failure to regard humanity and 
its concerns as a systematic growth that 
has caused a large proportion of human 
errors ; and I wish to indicate some ofthe 
chief of these. 

The error of the statesman is in regard- 
ing political ideas as fixed, in endeavoring 
to prescribe national movement uccording 
to formulz. The error of art is that it 
undervalues new ideals and new ideas. 
The too conservative artist cannot per- 
ceive that subsidence of the old levels 
which marks the rising of a new world 
of thought from the deep. Like Barry, 
who retained classic costumes and wea- 
pons in his pictures of modern battles, he 
constantly makes esthetic shipwreck upon 
reefs where navigable waters no longer 
flow. 

The error of the educator is not that he 
imparts too much intelligence, but that 
he attends too strictly to education and 
too little to growth. In the strict sense 
of the word, he educates too much. He 
leads the mind when it had better walk 
alone. He considers the mind as a sheet 
of paper, an empty vase, a mass of clay— 
as a passive thing, which it is not, rather 
than a plastic thing, which it is. The 
healthy child has his own method of deyel- 
opment; it isnot a question of what you 
shall pour into him. He is a strong- 
growing organism, that needs light, air, 
soil, and culture, more than education. 
Doubtless the dolts, of whom there is still 
a sufficient number, need painful educa- 
ting ; but for the spirits of light, friends, 
scenery, the arts, books, work, and rest— 
ina word, opportunity to grow—are more 
important than the formal education. 

The error of the church is that it affirms 
the special significance of certain religious 
eras and persons, and denies it to all the 
rest ; as if the tree of life had not germi- 
nated until the beginning of that particu- 
lar era. This is the reason why the ha- 
bitual attitude of science and of formal the- 
ology is one of antagonism. Must they 
always remain at swords’ points ? 

In what [am about to say I shall criti- 
cise theology, not religion. Science and 
religion need have no quarrel ; but sci- 
ence and theology take not merely differ- 
ent but opposite aspects of the world. 
Science is the body of our knowledge, or, 
in the more restricted definition, that part 
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of our knowledge which is referable to 
proved principles. Theologies are sys- 
tems of creed and of cosmogony that are 
framed to correspond with particular re- 
ligions. Bearing these definitions in 
mind, and remembering that science at- 
tacks neither piety nor religion, but only 
mistaken theology, we shall better under- 
stand the nature of the opposition be- 
tween these two. 

Theology represents the attempt of man 
to explain the universe according to his 
preferences ; science, to explain it accord- 
ing to the facts. These are the leading 
aspects under which man has contem- 
plated the mysteries of the world. 

However repugnant the facts of the 
world may be, the man of science asks, 
first of all, for a knowledge of them. 
Huxley said at a meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, ‘‘ We are not here to inquire what 
we would like; we are here to inquire 
what is true.’’ No preference, of person, 
of party, of race, can be taken into ac- 
count by science. In consequence, sci- 
ence attains more and more of the unity 
of truth; its conclusions are everywhere 
the same; what is proven in London or 
in Florence is proven in all the acade- 
mies. Confused as may be its debates, 
some definite result is finally reached ; its 
hottest dissensions are reconciled at last. 
The stream of investigation may roll tur- 
bidly, but it always deposits some crystal 
residuum. ‘* Real truths,’’ says W hewell 
(‘* History of the Inductive Sciences ’’), 
‘*when once established, remain to the 
end of time a part of the mental treasure 
of man, and may be discerned through 
all the additions of later days.”’ 

How different with the course of formal 
theology, which is the attempt to formu- 
lize ancient sentiment, to argue from tra- 
dition and from feeling instead of from 
the phenomena! This stream pours down 
a troubled tide; in its depths are un- 
counted wrecks, but no treasure save that 
which has been wrecked and foundered. 
In theology hardly a step has been proven, 
to the common acceptance of civilized men, 
since theology began. In science a hun- 
dred such steps have been proven ;_theol- 
ogy opposing every one of them. From 
the first heresy of the motion of the earth 
to Darwin’s last investigation of the ori- 
gin of species, theology has waged a war 
of extirpation against inquiry. From the 
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beginning, the progress of science has 
been a conflict with theological prejudice. 
Men have always been fond of explaining 
the universe ; they have a fatal facility in 
the invention of systems; your Kastern 
theologian thinks nothing of supporting 
the world upon a tortoise, of creating it in 
six days, or of explaining it in an hour. 
There is no lack of theological cosmogo- 
nies, as diverse as the degrees of latitude 
and longitude. But they have the seri- 
ous fault, that no two of them agree. 
Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is 
your duxy. To men who will not resolve 
to know the facts, it matters little that 
the surest intuition of one theologian ap- 
pears absurdity or sheer heresy to his 
rival; that the worship of any sect is 
blasphemy to some other sect. To men 
who have inherited the main features of 
their belief, and who must perforce make 
their intuitions square with it, it is of no 
use to point out facts which tend another 
way. What they must believe is settled 
beforehand by inherited tradition; and 
all their logical demonstrations which 
seem to conduct to the creed are built up 
from within ; their investigations did not 
originally lead that way ; these are not 
the approaches, but the defences, of the 
citadel of faith. Where belief is the men- 
tal habit, the faculty of entertaining se- 
rious questions of evidence is lost. You 
may drench the mind of the speculative 
theologian with a very rain of facts ; it 
rolls off like drops from a duck’s back, 
and not a drop of conviction penetrates. 
Science and theology alike see that the 
world is full of suffering, of dark places, 
of shadowy and of real terrors, of disap- 
pointment and death. Is there no com- 
pensation for all these sufferings? ‘There 
must be a compensation, men say ; some- 
where happiness certainly awaits us; it 
is contrary to analogy that this desire 
should lack a real object. Far off our 
ideal must exist ; in some paradise or nir- 
wana we shall attain it; while some 
day vengeance will be wrought upon 
those whom we think deserving of pun- 
ishment. We crave happiness, and in 
our unhappiness devise a heaven, where 
we and those who agree with us shall 
enjoy perennial pleasure. We require 
punishments; and we easily devise a 
purgatory, a hades, a hell for those 
who have offended our conceptions of 
right. We desire immortality; there- 
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fore, we shall be immortal. And over all 
these solemn domains men place the 
gods, one or many in number, that they 
may be sure that their own mistakes 
will be rectified, and all things turn out 
conformably to their ideals in the end. 
I do not deny immortality ; I only say that 
our desire for it is not a proof. 

In these imposing pictures men have 
drawn rather from their wishes than their 
knowledge. By various systems of de- 
termined belief they seek to sustain them- 
selves in the presence of sorrow. They 
demand a firm assurance by which to live 
and todie. But the ground of their assur- 
ance? That is precisely the last thing into 
which they closely inquire ; while it is the 
first thing which they feel to be endan- 
gered by the advance of scienve. The in- 
telligent orthodox person knows that the 
number of systems quite opposite to his 
own, yet quite as devoutly believed in by 
millions, is great. More than this: he 
knows that had he been born under other 
skies he would have accepted another 
faith as implicitly as now he accepts his 
own. Yet he strives to remain assured 
that his system alone, of all, is the right 
ene, and that no dark possibility is final 
except for those who deny his faith. A 
personal or local preference is made the 
criterion of the truth. 

But shall we never have done asking 
what will suit us? This habit of pre- 
ference belongs to an early stage of de- 
velopment ; the race, which in this mat- 
ter as in many others repeats the develop- 
ment of the individual, follows its feelings 
more readily than reason. The habit of 
explaining phenomena according to per- 
sonal biasses would seem a vice confirmed 
in the blood of the race, were it not for 
reasons presently to be stated. 

It is surely time to stop this continual 
reference to our likings and our tradi- 
tions. ‘The tree of life has gained a more 
perfect development than it possessed at 
the time our creeds were in flower. What 
was Adam’s temptation becomes our priv- 
ilege and duty: to eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. It is cowardly to ask 
what becomes of our happiness if we do 
not believe. It is too late in the history 
of character to say, ‘* Unless we believe so 
and so, we are of all men the most miser- 
able.’ Matthew Arnold argues that 
neither miracles, prophecy, nor history 
afford any satisfactory evidence of the 
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mysteries of creed. Another author con- 
cludes that to every Christian the evi- 
dence of his belief is to be found ‘‘ in his 
own nature’s crying out . . tolive.’* 
An American professor, for the better sup- 
port of a dogmatic system, publishes a 
list of eleven ‘‘ intuitions,” all warranted 
trustworthy in New England. It would be 
interesting to compare his list with a simi- 
lar one to be evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of a Brahmin, or of some ex- 
pounder to ingenuous youths of Buddhist 
orthodoxy. Itis an easy wisdom. The 
“ intuitions ’’ are summoned, by the half- 
thinkers of every creed, the world over, 
to prove the claims of the most diverse 
theologies ; and not only professors, but 
whole communities that lay claim to cul- 
ture, accept their creeds upon evidence 
that would not prove a wil! in a second- 
rate courtof law. We are not bold enough 
to inquire frankly whether we shall die ; 
and we fall back upon our eleven “ intui- 
tions.’’ Rather than accept such grounds 
of complacency, the free mind might well 
take its stand with the poet who finds 
**no footing so solid as doubt.”’ 

All of us have observed this timid and 
illogical frame of mind. I knew a young 
clergyman who fed his thoughts wholly 
upon the periodicals. Nothing could in- 
duce him to read the original works, the 
heresies of biology and science which the 
reviews attacked. He had some head; 
he understood the methods of Jonathan 
Edwards, and he had all the air of sin- 
cerity ; but he could never find the time 
to encounter ‘‘ dangerous ”’ speculations 
in the original. He feared the direct con- 
tact of commanding thought. Yet noth- 
ing occupied his mind so much as polem- 
ics. He was always on the war-horse ; 
always sounding the bugle for a sortie; 
always confidently citing the reviews. 
‘** Have you seen the July ‘ Detonator’? 
Have you read the article in next week’s 
*‘Tom-tom’? Here is a demolition of the 
development theory, of Herbert Spencer, 
of the pretended antiquity of man,” ete. 
The young clergyman had a blithe air 
of jubilee on these occasions, as if he 
had been a party to great transactions. 
One might suppose that science was 
quite worsted. These gentlemen with 
subversive theories had not henceforth, 
in his opinion, a plank left to stand 


*S. B. Gould, “ Origin and Development of 
Religious Belief.” 
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on. But it presently appeared that the 
young theologian ‘‘ had not had time’’ to 
read Darwin’s great book, and knew the 
views of the other heretics only through 
the representations of the critics of his 
own school. 

Here was a man who assumed to deal 
with modern thought, and yet knew noth- 
ing of it save at second hand. He was 
content to live in hearsays. In Newton's 
days he would have read all the pam- 
phleteers, but would not have found time to 
open the ** Principia.”’ The peer of New- 
ton being among us, he knew as little of 
the ‘‘ Principia’’ of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Had he not his reviews, and his 
eleven intuitions, of which he had been 
unconscious until he learned them from 
a text-book? In the light of these he 
was able to criticise volumes that he had 
never seen, and to overturn speculations 
that he did not comprehend. 

I mention this man because he was a 
type. He was a fair representative of a 
class who will not permit themselves 
to be brought into contact with strong 
thought. He had an uneasy fear of 
listening to it; he remained in igno- 
rance of its tone, its method, its conclu- 
sions. And yet this man aspired to cul- 
ture, and presumed to teach! He wished, 
indeed, to understand these dangerous 
views; but he only peeped at them and 
ran. So the monkeys in the zoological 
gardens, when Darwin brought snakes to 
show them, took hasty glances into the 
basket containing the dreaded objects, and 
then darted trembling away 

Fortunately, men of stronger intellectu- 
al and moral temper than this are now 
leading the mind of the world. Men of 
intellectual and moral character multiply 
—men who are willing to seek out and to 
face the facts, however dreadful they may 
be. This resolute minority says: Even 
though all the world accept your pleasant 
theories of now and hereafter, your hy- 
potheses of heaven and of hell, even though 
they should persecute us as of old for de- 
nying them, we cannot accept your un- 
proven saying. We have more serious 
inquiries in hand than what we would 
like. However reverent your convictions 
may be, however venerable the traditions 
that support them, we must set them 
aside when they assume to check our in- 
quiries. There is great need of rejection 
and denial; we must clear the ground be- 
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fore we can begin to build. Little as we 
know, we will take our stand upon that; 
we will pyt up no painted screen between 
us and the darkness; we will take what- 
ever risk there may be of disclosing un- 
comfortable facts. We will not be re- 
tained in this investigation ; nor will we 
give bonds to prove that the universe is a 
pleasant place. 

This is the grand thing; this is charac- 
ter—the spirit that faces the facts; the 
spirit which is willing to think, to live, 
to die, by what it can learn of them; the 
spirit which accepts enmity, neglect, cal- 
umny, solitude, poverty, death, annihila- 
tion even, rather than falsehood; the 
spirit which strives to be right, and feels 
that its own integrity cannot be over- 
thrown by death or by hell; the spirit 
that accepts life and the world like a 
bride, for better, for worse. ‘These are 
the first fruits of the tree of life. 

My theological friend supposed that 
character came especially of his system, 
and showed me letters of eulogy from per- 
sons who commended his devotion to it. 
Yet he had less of character than the 
humblest of the Stoics. What credit had 
his goodness, that depended on the world’s 
turning out right at last? The spirit of 
the Stoics, their example, their moral at- 
titude, are not for us to forget in these 
days of complaisances. Egen renuncia- 
tion, expectation, and the negative vir- 
tues, are too much in vogue. We needa 
little healthy self-reliance ; and we can 
find no better examples of it than those of 
two thousand yearsago. Character takes 
but the first step in progress when it thus 
determines to call preference and tradition 
by their right names; when it records a 
vow to walk, however painfully, in the 
difficult way toward definite knowledge. 
The aspect of modern science is distinctly 
that of man’s double growth in character. 
First, of his intellectual power and mas- 
tery; and second, of his moral temper, 
his devotion to the fact; which is not 
less certain because it is contested by the- 
ology. An Italian king may still secretly 
tremble before the papal bull; but what 
anathema can deter a Darwin? what hell 
intimidate a Huxley? When Perugino 
lay at the point of death, he refused the 
offices of a confessor, saying, ** | want to 
see what a soul which has not confessed 
will be in that place!’’ These words, 
while they have an unnecessary note of 
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defiance, prefigure the fearlessness of 
modern inquiry. Now that skeptics are 
no longer burned for conducting experi- 
ments or expressing views, there is less 
cause for heat in discussion. The odium 
antitheologicum is less needed than during 
those times. Science already holds the 
intellectual rein in Europe; in orthodox 
England an uneasy deference is paid to it 
by the Church. In America a deeper an- 
imosity to liberal thought remains, 
though deprived of the power of overt 
persecution. 

But we should be cautious with our 
complacency. Our most liberal preachers 
say, ‘‘ See how bold we are! ’’ when they 
have advanced but half way to the debat- 
ed limit between scientific opinion and the 
outlying ignorance. 

Yet theology is now occupied aimost 
entirely with the defensive. It no longer 
makes many sallies; it keeps behind the 
barricade, looking into the muzzles of 
the approaching guns. The attack is on 
the part of science. The reduction of 
each stronghold of formal theology is now 
seen to be, like the result of a skilful 
siege, mainly a question of time. The 


teaching of history is that wherever sci- 


ence and theology join issue, the latter 
must sooner or later abandon the disput- 
ed field. A hundred points of doctrine, 
each one deemed essential once, have each 
in turn been abandoned to victorious sci- 
ence. Theology has uniformly, but un- 
availingly, branded every strong advancer 
of our knowledge, from Galileo to Dar- 
win, as a blasphemer. Yet each time, 
after science has won its victory, theology 
is hasty in proclaiming peace. It de 
clares its defeat unimportant, its conces- 
sions merely a change in interpretation ; 
and a plastic exegesis builds up the bat- 
tered wall. Geology, antiquities, philo- 
sophy, are all ‘* harmonized ’’ before the 
smoke of the assault has fairly cleared 
away ; and even now the formal theologi- 
ans prepare to admit that man might 
have descended from a monkey, while 
they positively draw the line of conces- 
sion at the “tidal animal.’ But it is 
their fate to retreat. Why should not for- 
mal theology take warning from its long 
experience of discomfiture? By evacua- 
ting its untenable positions at the first as- 
sault, its defenders would avoid the suffer- 
ings of asiege. But most of the theologi- 
ans do not realize the gravity of the situ- 
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ation. They try to believe that there is 
no real antagonism between science and 
themselves; they declare that all these 
little difficulties will one day be quite re- 
conciled. Revelation will be found to be 
in harmony with fact; theology and sci- 
ence will be justified together. In the 
face of the enemy before whom they must 
fall they feebly smile; as one who should 
dally witha tiger in the act tc spring, 
or who should expostulate on the scaffold 
with the executioner. 

In the middle of the world, meanwhile, 
stands science experimenting ; debate, re- 
jection, acceptance goes on; the intelli- 
gent world watches with curious interest. 
Some of the bystanders are disturbed, 
some delighted, some indifferent. There 
are those who uneasily pluck at the ob- 
server's garment, like savages who molest 
the railway surveyor, and find his chain 
and theodolite sacrilegious. Some are 
vituperative ; but hard names are losing 
their barb, and do not bite as they did. 
Knowledge is by no means a cure-all for 
human evils; but this hostility, under 
cover of whatever creed, to the increase 
of knowledge, is the deplorable thing. 
** Tt is unfortunate,’ says Wallace, ‘‘ that 
the prepossessions of religious sentiment 
in fayor of metaphysical theories should 
make the progress of science always seem 
like an indignity to religion, or a detrae- 
tion from what is held as most sacred ; 
yet the responsibility of this belongs 
neither to the progress of science nor to 
true religious sentiment, but to a false 
conservatism, an irrational respect for the 
ideas and motives of a philosophy which 
finds it more and more difficult with every 
advance of philosophy to reconcile its as- 
sumptions with facts of observation.”’ 

In spite of all this hostility, there is 
growth; and this growth of the tree of 
life we call progress. Yet, however inno- 
cent this growth, each new stage of it 
must always seem wrong at first to a re- 
spectable majority of men. Each step in 
progress is at first an insight of a small 
minority ; and because it discredits the 
old order of things, it must seem immoral 
in the eyes of the rest of the world, who 
cannot yet understand it. But even the 
stupid, if they live long enough, at last 
see the rightness of it. In due course of 
time the reform, being accepted and in- 
stituted, drifts into the receding horizon 
of conseffatisms. 
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More than this: progress may not only 
seem, but be immoral, if it take too long 
and sudden a step. When, the moral 
sense not being sufficiently enlightened to 
follow its lead, it strides far over the old 
boundaries of prescription, it becomes 
then strictly a transgression. But intel- 
ligence and knowledge eventually have 
their own way ; and though the particular 
moralities are modified to suit the new 
times, the deeper principles of duty and 
religion do not lose their foothold in the 
heart. Thus the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment would be a dangerous doctrine in 
most of the barbarous societies; the doc- 
trine of community of goods would be 
equally dangerous in most civilized ones. 
On what dangerous ground does the Cal- 
vinist seem to the Catholic to be, the 
Unitarian to the Calvinist, the Rationalist 
to the Unitarian! But each creed is held 
with equal sincerity. With each new 
thought a new ring is added to the cir- 
cumference of the great ash tree Ygdra- 
sil, ‘‘ which stands over the well of 
time,”’ and its roots strike deeper into 
the ground. 

This idea of growth entirely excludes 
that of sameness or repetition in history. 
The cycles are a spiral curve, and do not 
come back to the point whence they start- 
ed. Only those who have reasoned from 
insufficient data have said, Human na- 
ture is always the same. The study of 
the lately revealed immense periods of 
growth has given us the parallax of this 
how quite sensible movement. Human 
nature is constantly changing. 

Astronomers once thought the stars to 
remain the same. But further observa- 
tion shows that the ancient constellations 
are slowly breaking up and assuming new 
configurations. The Pleiades after all are 
but a temporary arrangement. The 
north star itself has to go, in course of 
time. On the planet nothing can with- 
stand the tendency to flux. A statue, an 
institution, a cathedral, melt away in the 
solvent current of the centuries. Steel and 
diamond are but less volatile than the sum- 
mercloud. The adamant is a misnomer ; 
we think it unchangeable only because we 
have not observed it long enough. Hu- 
manity, like other things, is constantly 
undergoing molecular rearrangement ; it 
is not finished nor labelled as yet for any 
philosopher’s cabinet. Man is the ever- 
changing product of the highest forces of 
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the universe ; he is the lambent flame that 
brightens at the point where the breath 
of the spirit impinges upon the focus of 
the material world. 

There seems to be good reason to think 
that this secular law of change is also a 
law of improvement. Such is the opinion 
of science; yet not without arrests and 
pauses do these ameliorations go on. 
Evolution follows a rhythm which is very 
puzzling and complex—epicycles within 
cycles, as in the astronomy of Ptolemy, 
and quantities as difficult to measure as 
the ratios of the planetary distances which 
Bode and other mathematicians attempted 
in vain to formulate precisely. Progress 
has, indeed, its regressions, its pauses, 
eddies, and vortices. While the general 
drift of science, of manners, character, 
and religion, is toward improvement, still 
there are pauses that may last for many 
centuries ; declensions, decadences, which 
seem at the time to involve the ruin of 
the world. As the newspapers announce 
every few mornings, in some temporary 
question of polities, the chief event of the 
year or of the century, so the historian of 
ruined civilizations, failing to perceive 
that centuries are but as hours in judging 
of universal progress, may conclude with 
equal haste that new eras are likely to 
bring us nothing better than the old. 
We need not deny, on the other hand, the 
greatness of past eras. If nature lags 
and pauses sometimes, she has sometimes 
made wonderful sallies of progress. There 
really were good old times; the darkest 
ages were not wholly dark. 

But the pauses of nature are not per- 
ennial. In spite of these drawbacks, we 
may, in the strictest spirit of induction, 
expect great things in the course of eyo- 
lution. The tree of life has its best fruit- 
age yet in the bud. 

Thus we may expect that our knowl- 
edge, though it may never master the 
essential nature of things, nor compre- 
hend what metaphysicians call ‘‘ the in- 
finite’? and ‘‘the absolute,’’ may yet 
enter provinces that now seem unap- 
proachable, and are still the despair of 
philosophy. When we consider what the 
accomplished growth of the human mind 
has already been—the interval between 
the Caffre and the European—we are au- 
thorized to expect a continuance of the 
career. The presumption is that this 
growth will continue; the presumptuous- 
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ness is on the side of those who argue 
that our powers have reached their limit, 
and that the book of development is 
closed. 

Let me state, in closing, my reasons for 
thinking why we may expect to have clear 
knowledge at some future day respecting 
some of the enigmas of life. 

In all ages the tradition of philosophy, 
the habit of thought among the most cul- 
tivated minds of the world, is that man 
cannot expect to learn more of the great 
mysteries of life, of death, of immortality, 
of divine being, than he knows already. 
What can we do with these problems 
that have baffled the longings of the 
heart and the penetration of the intellect 
since first the mind perceived its darkness 
and the heart first felt its sad unrest? 
Why expect any fuller answers to these 
insoluble questions than have been vouch- 
safed to the long procession of wise men 
who have already inquired at the shrine 
of these dark oracles? The sphinx will 
never open her lips to human entreaty ; 
she will look down silently, as slie has 
ever done, upon our ‘‘ eternal passion, 
eternal pain.’? The wisest say that the 
end of all philosophy is to show us that 
we can know nothing positively. The- 
ology satisfies those who are determined 
to be satisfied ; spiritualism is a rumor; 
faith’s anchor does not always hold. 
What more can science do? The more we 
know, the more we perceive remains that 
is to be known. We have not yet learn- 
ed the rudiments of this ultimate know]- 
edge ; we do not know the nature of the 
quantities with which we are to deal. 
We cannot even define nor speak of body, 
matter and force, spirit and soul, with- 
out assuming a knowledge that we do 
not possess. What is matter? what is 
force? what is spirit? Or if these be 
harder questions than we can ever solve, 
then how do we know that these three are 
radically different ; that force is aught else 
than a finer substance ; that spirit is any- 
thing other than a condition of force or 
matter? All these points are still in de- 
bate, and we still have the alphabet of 
these mysteries to learn. The sad philo- 
sophers assure us that the presumption 
of all history and experience is against 
hope. Let us no longer, say they, at- 
tempt the solution of the insoiuble. 

Thus theargument stands to-day; and 
the skeptical position is indeed strong. 


He must have reasons who would face it— 
who would maintain against the skeptics 
that we are likely to attain, at some fu- 
ture time, near or remote, any satisfying 
knowledge of life and death, and of what 
comes after life and death, or seek the 
interpretation of these ‘‘ huge, gaunt, 
vacant dreams.’’ As our desire for this 
knowledge must not lead us to assume 
that we have it, so the same desire must 
not lead us even to expect it. What 
reason can we show for any hope of dis- 
covering the eternal secret ? 

In the recent lessons of historic growth 
we find a reason. 

Think first of our known career of de- 
velepment. From our savage ancestors, 
who, like certain savages of to-day, pos- 
sessed no idea of law or religion, and 
could not count beyond two, how great a 
distance to the modern mind! The inter- 
val of development between the lowest 
savage and the highest civilization is 
much greater than that between the high- 
est animal and the lowest savage. Are 
we not rapidly gaining the capacity for 
the knowledge that we desire? Between 
the early savage and the thinker of to-day 
the interval is presumably much greater 
than that which the thinker of to-day 
must accomplish in order to make the 
discoveries he desires. To reach that 
wisdom we need not to advance so far in 
knowledge of the mind as we have already 
advanced in our knowledge of matter. 
The brightest Utopia that poets and re- 
formers ever pictured, though actually 
very distant, is relatively near when com- 
pared with our accomplished progress. 

If, then, man is a creature of im- 
mense capacity for development, a ca- 
pacity unsuspected until science proved 
it—if man has already achieved im- 
mense advances in every faculty of his na- 
ture, what may we not expect from his 
future development 2 Man is still a young 
child of time. Assign to a future as dis- 
tant as you choose the dates of great ad- 
vances—and they are far more remote 
than the sanguine reformer fancies—still 
the presumption is that his growth will 
continue, and not less rapidly than hereto- 
fore. Movement being the law, we must 
not think that it has ceased because it is 
slow. The burden of proof is with those 
who contend that evolution has come to a 
stop. In theabsenceof such proof, we may 
safely argue that man’s thought is yet to 
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achieve victories which we hardly dream 
of now. 

This then is the presumption—not a 
baseless but a reasonable one—respecting 
the prospects of our knowledge. If we 
Inay expect the general development of 
human power and insight to continue in 
the future as it has been continued in the 
past, why question the prowess of the in- 
tellect? Is it reasonable to deny the pos- 
sibility—nay, even the probability—that 
the answers to the hard questions I have 
named may be discovered by the patient 
labors and secular growth of human power 
and penetration? These have already re- 
vealed mysteries of mind and matter that 
are darker to the savage of to-day, and 
remoter from the orbit of his thought and 
comprehension, than those which remain 
to baffle the civilized mind; and what 
these powers have done it is the strong 
presumption of philosophy that these 
powers will continue to do. Let science 
teach us as much of what we call the 
spirit as it has already taught us of what 
we call matter, and these dark questions 
will be made clear. If we could return to 
the planet after a proper time in the fu- 
ture, we should find our present mysteries 
solved. I believe, with the scientific 
faith, that science will one day master for 
itself the question of immortality. 

** On all great subjects much remains 
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to be said.’? We are puzzling out the 
characters in which are to be written the 
solutions of these great inquiries. Sci- 
ence goes on patiently, ‘‘ proving all 
things, holding fast to that which is 
good;’’ investigating all things in the 
spirit of sincerity, which is the spirit of 
piety. Itis the standing charge of sen- 
timent against science, that the latter is 

hard and cold; that it delineates an im- 

personal and intolerable fate. 

We have seen that knowledge does not 
take much account of our prejudices. It 
Says as yet, with the poet: 

Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing: 

1 cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Nor make quick-coming Death a little thing, 
Nor for my words shall you forget your tears, 
Faith only can do this. Still there is 

a scientific faith. The believer in evolu- 

tion is a true optimist. And the man of 

science knows that if in his quiet tasks 
he disturbs things that have been called 
sacred, he is but obeying the old law by 
which those things themselves once dis- 
placed yet earlier objects of reverence. 

Knowledge will bring us more than it 

will take away. Our old mysteries press 

onward toward solution. The day will 
come when, many of these will be under- 
stood, and new themes will occupy the 
advancing mind, 

Titus Munson Coan. 
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He who blows through bronze may breathe through silver —Robert Browning. 


HE bright hours laughed with sunshine, 
. And puffs of balmy air 
Sought for the shy Arbutus, 
To loose her matted hair ; 


All gently, like a lover, 
To lift her trailing hair, 
And see if she were sleeping, 
And kiss her unaware. 


The forest thrilled with wonder, 
Nor guessed, that happy day, 

Bluff March had gone a-wooing 
The lady-love of May. 





Nettie M. ARNOLD. 
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AN AUTUMN JOURNEY. 


LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


ERNE, September 25th, 1873.—In 
Berne again, some eleven weeks 

after having left it in July. I have 
never been in Switzerland so late, and I 
came hither innocently supposing that 
the last Cook’s tourist would have paid 
out his last coupon and departed. But I 
was lucky, it seems, to discover an empty 
cot in an attic and a very tight place at a 
table d’héte. People are all flocking out 
of Switzerland, as in July they were 
flocking in, and the main channels of 
egress are terribly choked. I have been 
here several days, watching them come 
and go; it is like the march-past of an 
army. It gives one a lively impression 
of the quantity of laxury now diffused 
through the world. Here is little Swit- 
zerland disgorging its tens of thou- 
sands of honest folks, chiefly English, 
and rarely, to judge by their faces and 
talk, children of light, in any eminent 
degree; for whom snow-peaks, and gla- 
ciers, and passes, and lakes, and chalets, 
and sunsets, and a café complet, ‘* inclad- 
ing honey,’’ as the coupon says, have be- 
come prime necessities for six weeks 
every year. It’s not so long ago that 
lords and nabobs monopolized these plea- 
sures; but nowadays a month’s tour in 
Switzerland is no more a jeu de prince 
than a Sunday excursion. To watch 
this huge Anglo-Saxon wave ebbing 
through Berne makes one fancy that the 
common lot of mankind is after all not so 
very hard, and that the masses have reach- 
ed a rather high standard of comfort. 
The view of the Oberland chain, as you 
see it from the garden of the hotel, really 
butters one’s bread very handsomely ; and 
here are [ don’t know how many hun- 
dred Cook’s tourists a day, looking at it 
through the smoke of their pipes. Is it 
really the ‘* masses ’’ I see every day at 
the tale dhéte? They have rather too 
few h’s to the dozen, as one may say, but 
their good-nature is great. Some people 
complain that they ‘‘ vulgarize’’ Swit- 
zerland, but as far as L am concerned, I 
freely give it up to them, and take a pe- 


culiar satisfaction in seeing them here. 
Switzerland is a ‘*‘ show country ’’—l 
think so more and more every time [ 
come here; and its use in the world is 
to reassure persons of a benevolent fancy 
when they begin to wish the mass of 
mankind had only a little more elevating 
amusement. Here is amusement for a 
thousand years, and elevating, certainly, 
as mountains five miles high can make it. 
I expect to live to see the summit of 
Monte Rosa heated by steam-tubes and 
adorned with a hotel setting three tables 
d’héte a day. I have been walk- 
ing about the arcades, which used to be- 
stow a grateful shade in July, but which 
seem rather dusky ond chilly in these 
shortening autumn days. I am struck 
with the way the English always speak 
of them—with a shudder, as gloomy, as 
dirty, as evil-smelling, as suffocating, as 
freezing (as it may be)—as anything and 
everything but admirably picturesque. I 
believe we Americans are the only people 
who, in travelling, judge things on the 
first impulse—when we do judge them at 
all—not from the stand-point of simple 
comfort. Most Americans, strolling forth 
into these Gothic tunnels, are, [ imagine, 
too much amused, too much diverted from 
their sense of an inalienable right to be 
comfortable, to be conscious of heat or 
cold, of thick air, or even of the uni- 
versal smell of strong charcuterie. If the 
picturesque were banished from the face 
of the earth, I think the idea would sur- 
vive in some typical American heart. 
. + « I have perhaps spent too many 
days here to call Berne interesting, but 
the sturdy little town has certainly a 
powerful individuality. I ought before 
this to have made a few memoranda. 

It stands on a high promontory, with 
the swift, green Aar girding it about and 
making it almost an island. The sides 
plunge down to the banks of the river, in 
some places steeply terraced (those, for 
instance, overlooked by the goodly houses 
of the grave old Junkerngasse)— gardens 
which brown, skinny old women are 
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always raking and scraping and water- 
ing, nosing and fumbling among the cab- 
bages like goats on the edge of a preci- 
pice ; in others, as beneath the cathedral 
terrace, cemented by an immense preci- 
pice of buttressed masonry. Within, it 
is homely, ugly, almost grotesque, but 
full of character; indeed, I don’t know 
why it should have so much when there 
are cities which have played twice the 
part in the world which wear a much less 
striking costume. The town is almost 
all in length, and lies chiefly along a sin- 
gle street, stretching away, under various 
names, from the old city gate, with its 
deserted grassy bear-pit, where little 
chamois now are kept—tender little cha- 
mois, which must create an appetite, one 
would think, in the lurking ursine ghosts, 
if they still haunt the place—to the great 
single-arched bridge over the Aar and 
the new bear-pit, where tourists hang 
over the rail and fling turnips to the 
shaggy monsters. This street, like most 
of its neighbors, is built on arcades— 
great, massive, low-browed, straddling 
arcades—in the manner of Chester and 
Bologna (but far more solidly). The 


houses are gray and uneven, and mostly 
capped with great pent-house red roofs, 


surmounted with quaint little knobs and 
steeples and turrets. They have flower- 
pots in the windows and red cushions on 
the sills, on which, toward evening, there 
are generally planted a pair of solid Ber- 
nese elbows. If the elbows belong toa 
man, he is smoking a big-bowled pipe; 
if they belong to one of the softer sex, 
the color in her cheeks is generally a fair 
match to the red in the cushion. The 
arcades are wonderful in their huge, 
awkward solidity; there is superfluous 
stone and mortar enough stowed away 
in the piers to build a good-sized city on 
the American plan. Some of these are 
of really fabulous thickness; I should 
think those in the Theater-Platz mea- 
sured, laterally from edge to edge, some 
ten feet. The little shops in the arcades 
are very dusky and unventilated ; few of 
them can have known a good fresh air- 
current these twenty years. There is 
always a sort of public extension of the 
household life on the deep green benches 
which occupy the depths of the piers. 
Here the women sit nursing their babies 
and patching their husbands’ breeches. 
One, who is young and most exceptionally 
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pretty, sits all day plying he: sewing- 
machine, with her head on one side and 
an upward glance at observant passers— 
a something that one may call the co- 
quetry of industry. Another, a perfect 
mountain of a woman, is brought forth 
every morning, lowered, with the proper 
precautions, into her bench, and left there 
till night. She is always knitting a 
stocking ; I have an idea that she is the 
Journisseuse of the whole little Swiss 
army ; or she ought to wear one of those 
little castellated crowns which form tle 
coiffure of ladies on monuments, and sit 
there before all men’s eyes as the em- 
bodied genius of the city—the patroness 
of Berne. Like the piers of the arcades, 
she has a most fantastic thickness, and 
her superfluous fleshly substance could 
certainly furnish forth a dozen women on 
the American plan. I suppose she is forty 
years old, but her tremendous bulk is sur- 
mounted by a face of the most infantine 
freshness and naiveté. She is evidently 
not a fool ; on the contrary, she looks very 
sensible and amiable ; but her immense 
circumference has kept experience at bay, 
and she is perfectly innocent because noth- 
ing has ever happened to her. This won- 
derful woman is only a larger specimen 
of the general Bernese type—the heaviest, 
grossest, stolidest, certainly, that I have 
ever seen. Every one here is ugly (ex- 
cept the little woman with the sewing- 
machine); every one is awkward, dogged, 
boorish, and bearish. Mr. B—— called 
my attention to the shape of the men ; it 
is precisely the shape of the bears in the 
pit when they stand up on their hind 
paws to beg for turnips—the short, thick 
neck, the big, sturdy trunk, the flat, 
meagre hips—the total absence of hips, in 
fact—the shrunken legs and long flat 
feet. Since making this discovery I see 
the bear element humanly and socially at 
every turn, and begin to regard it as a 
kind of bearish cynicism that the towns- 
folk should hug the likeness as they do, 
and thrust the ugly monsters at you, in 
the flesh or in effigy—carved on gate-posts 
and emblazoned on shields—wherever you 
glance. 

All down the middle of the long gray 
street are posted antique fountains— 
sculptured and emblazoned columns ris- 
ing out of a great stone trough, and sup- 
porting some grotesque symbolic figure. 
These figures are frankly ugly, like the 
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people and the architecture, but they 
have a rude humor, which seems to have 
passed out of the local manners. If you 
make a joke, your interlocutor stares at 
you as if you were a placard in a foreign 
tongue. Doubtless the joke isn’t broad 
enough; the joke of one of the fountains 
is to show you an ogre gobbling down a 
handful of little children. There 
are broad jokes made, [ imagine, at the 
abbayes or headquarters of the old guilds, 
of which some half a dozen present a wide 
antique facade to the main street, orna- 
mented with some immense heraldic de- 
vice, hung out like an inn sign. They 
serve, in a measure, the purpose of inns, 
though whether they entertain persons 
not members of their respective crafts, I 
am unable to say. All crafts at any rate 
are represented—the marchands, the ma- 
réchaux, the tisserands, the charpentiers ; 
there is even an abbaye des gentilshommes, 
with a great genteel device of plumes and 
crossed swords. They all look as if they 
had a deal of heavy plate on their side- 
boards—as if a great many chopines were 
emptied by the smokers in the deep red- 
cushioned window-seats. The landlord 
of the ‘* Faucon”’ showed me a quantity 
of ancient silver in his keeping, which 


figures at important civic banquets—at 
which the burghers of Berne warm them- 
selves up not infrequently, [ believe, dur- 


ing their long winters. It was very hand- 
some and picturesque, and seemed to tell 
of a great deal of savory in-door abun- 
dance behind the thick walls of the gray 
houses. The cathedral, indeed, 
indicates an opulent city, and is a building 
of some consequence. It is fifteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic, of a rather artificial and, as 
Mr. Ruskin would say, insincere kind : 
a long nave, without transepts; a trun- 
cated tower, capped with a little wooden 
coiffure which decidedly increases its pic- 
turesqueness, especially as I see it from 
my window at sunrise, when it lifts its 
odd silhouette against the faintly-flush- 
ing sky, like some fantastic cluster of 
spires in a drawing of Doré’s ; a number 
of short flying buttresses—jumping but- 
tresses, they might be called, as they per- 
form the feat rather clumsily; a great 
many crocketed pinnacles, and a wealth 
of beautiful balustrade work around the 
roof, the nave, and aisles. The great 
doorway is covered with quaint theologi- 
cal sculptures—the wise and foolish vir- 
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gins, the former with a good deal of awk- 
ward millinery in the shape of celestial 
crowns, and the usual bas-relief of the 
blessed ascending to heayen, and the 
damned tumbling into the pit. But in 
the middle of the portal, dividing the two 
doors, stands a tall, slim figure of a lady 
with a sword and scales, so light and ele- 
gant and graceful that she casts the an- 
gular sisterhood about her into ignomin- 
ious shadow. This slender Gothic Justi- 
tia, and the running lace-work of stone 
I have just mentioned, around the high 
parts of the church, seem to me to con- 
tain all the elegance that is to be found 
in Berne. This, however, sounds like an 
unthankful speech when I remember 
that every evening, in this very cathe- 
dral, one may hear some very fine music. 
The organ is famous, like those of Fri- 
bourg and Lucerne, and people adjourn 
from the table d’héte to listen to it, ata 
franc a head. The church is lighted only 
by a few glimmering tapers, and as [ 
have never been into it but at this hour, [ 
know nothing of its interior aspect. I 
believe that, thanks to Swiss Protestant- 
ism, though of fine proportions, it is as 
bare and bleak as a Methodist conven- 
ticle. While the organ plays, however, 
it is filled with a presence which affects 
the imagination in very much the same 
way as gorgeous colors and vistas reced- 
ing through mists of incense. The tre- 
mendous tones of the instrument resound 
in the darkness with an energy and ya- 
riety which even an unmusical man—re- 
clining irreverently in the impenetrable 
gloom of the deep choir—may greatly en- 
joy. The organist, I believe, is rather 
unskilled, and addicted, according to his 
light, to musical clap-trap. I don’t know 
whether his wonderful performances on 
the vor humana stops are clap-trap ; to 
my poor ear they seem the perfect ro- 
mance of harmony. He gives you a 
thunder-storm, complete, with shatter- 
ing bolts and wind and rain; then a lull 
and a sound of dripping water and sob- 
bing trees ; and then, softly, a wonderful 
solemn choir of rejoicing voices. The 
voices are intensely real, but the charm 
of the thing is theirstrangely unlocalized 
whereabouts. From a hundred miles 
away they seem to come; from spaces 
from which we don’t reckon our dis- 
tance in miles. It’s a wonderful piece of 
ventriloquism. 
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The terrace beside the cathedral was 
the bishop’s garden, I believe, in the 
Catholic days, and a stately many-win- 
dowed house (which must have been a 
good deal modernized a hundred and fifty 
years ago) was the bishop’s palace. Now 
the terrace is planted with a dense cool 
shade of clipped horse-chestnut trees, with 
a capacious wooden settee under each ; 
and you may sit there of a fine day as if 
you were in the balcony of a theatre, and 
look off at the great spectacle—the view 
of the Oberland Alps. The foundations 
of the terrace plunge down to the bank 
of the Aar, a terrible distance below, and 
tne swift green river sends up a constant 
uproar as it shoots foaming over its dam. 
Across the river lie blooming slopes and 
woods and hills ; never was a city more 
in the fields than Berne. Noshabby sub- 
urbs, no dusty walks between walls ; 
the corn-fields ripen at its gates; the 
smell of the mown grass, when I was here 
befure, came wandering across into the 
streets. It is a place of three elements— 
the straddling black arcade, the rapid 
green river, flung in a loop, as it were, 
around its base, the goodly green country 
at five minutes’ walk. Of the 
Oberland chain, on the two or three days 
out of the seven when it glitters its 
brightest, what is one to say? During 
the clear hot days that I spent here in 
July it was constantly visible, and yet 
somehow I never came quite to accept it 
as a natural ornament of the horizon. It 
seemed, in its fantastic beauty, a kind of 
spasmodic effort of Nature toward some- 
thing in a higher key than her common 
performances—an attempt to please her- 
self—not man, with his meagre fancy. 
Man is certainly pleased, though, as he 
sits at his ease forty miles off, and ca- 
resses with idle eyes the glittering bosom 
of the Jungfrau and the hoary forehead 
of the Monk. Hour after hour the vision 
lingers—a mosaic of marble on a ground- 
work of lapis. Here at Berne we have 
the vision; nearer, in the clouds, on the 
ice, on the edge of a chasm, with a rope 
round your waist and twenty pounds of 
nails in your shoes, you may have the 
reality. Every summer a couple of thou- 
sand Englishmen and others find the su- 
preme beauty in that. There 
are plenty of delightful walks hereabouts, 
for which you need neither rope nor nails. 
All the main roads leading from the town 
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are bordered with great trees, rising from 
grassy margins and meeting overhead ; 
and sooner or later these verdurous vistas 
conduct you, in any direction, to a gen- 
uine Alpine fir-forest. Beside the road 
the grain-bearing fields stretch away 
without hedge, or ditch, or wall. In July 
the crops were yellowing under a great 
sun ; but now there is nothing but stub- 
ble, with enormous ravens jumping about 
in it. The way the fields lie side by side 
for miles, without any prosaic property- 
marks, makes them seem a part of some 
landscape of picture or fable; they seem 
all to belong to the Marquis of Carabas. 
I have heard painters complain of the 
want of color—of certain colors at least— 
in the Swiss summer landscape; of the 
greens all being blue, the browns all be- 
ing cold. Perhaps theyare right ; autumn 
has fairly begun, but the foliage simply 
shrivels and rusts, and promises none of 
our October yellows and crimsons. But 
there is an indefinable, poignant charm in 
any autumn, under a long avenue of great 
trees, where you walk kicking the fallen 
leaves and looking at an old paysanne in 
the hazy distance, as she trudges under 
her fagot. 

Lucerne, September 29th.—Berne, I find, 
has been filling with tourists at the ex- 
pense of Lucerne, which I have been hav- 
ing almost to myself. There are six peo- 
ple at the table d’héte ; the excellent din- 
ner denotes, on the part of the chef, the 
easy leisure in which true artists love to 
work. The waiters have nothing to do 
but lounge about the hall and chink in 
their pockets the fees of the past season. 
The day has been most lovely in itself, and 
pervaded, to my sense, by the gentle glow 
of a natural satisfaction at finding myself 
on the threshold of Italy again. I am 
lodged en prince, in a room with a bal- 
cony hanging over the lake—a baleony 
on which I spent a long time this 
morning at dawn, thanking the moun- 
tain-tops, from the depths of a tourist's 
heart, for their promise of superbly fair 
weather. There werea great many moun- 
tain-tops to thank, for the crags, and peaks, 
and pinnacles tumbled away through 
the morning mist, in an endless confusion 
of grandeur. I have been all day in bet- 
ter humor with Lucerne than ever before 
—a forecast reflection of Italian moods. 
If Switzerland, as [ wrote the other day, 
is a show-place, Lucerne is certainly one 
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of the biggest booths at the fair. The 
little quay, under the trees, squeezed in 
between the decks of the steamboats and 
the doors of the hotels, isa terrible medley 
of Saxon dialects—a jumble of pilgrims 
in all the phases of devotion, equipped 
with hook and staff—~alpenstock and 
Bidecker. There are so many hotels 
and trinket-shops, so many omnibuses 
and steamers, so many St. Gothard vetu- 
rini,so many ragged urchins thrusting 
photographs, minerals, and Lucernese 
English at you, that you feel as if lake 
and mountains themselves, in all their 
loveliness, were but a part of the ** enter- 
prise ’’ of landlords and peddlers, and half 
expect to see the Righi, and Pilatus, and 
the fine weather, figure as items on your 
hotel-bill, between the dougie and the si- 
phon. Nature herself assists you in this 
fancy ; for there is something extremely 
operatic and suggestive of footlights and 
scene-shilters in the view on which Lu- 
cerne looksout. You are one of five thou- 
sand—fifty thousand—*‘ accommodated ”’ 
spectators; you have taken your season 
ticket, and there is a responsible impresa- 
rio somewhere behind the scenes. There is 
such a luxury of beauty in the prospect— 
sucha redundancy of composition and fea- 
ture—so many more peaks and pinnacles 
than are needed to make one heart happy 
or regale the vision of one quiet observer, 
that you finally accept the little Babel on 
the quay and the looming masses in the 
clouds as equal parts of a perfect system, 
and feel as if the mountains had been 
waiting so many ages for the hotels to 
come and balance the colossal group, that 
they have aright, after all, to have them big 
and numerous. The scene-shifters have 
been at work all day long, composing and 
discompusing the beautiful background 
of the prospect—massing the clouds and 
scattering the light, effacing and reviv- 
ing, making play with their wonderful 
machinery of mist and haze. The moun- 
tuins rise one behind the other, in an 
enchanting gradation of distances and of 
melting blues and grays; you think each 
successive tone the loveliest and haziest 
possible, till you see another looming 
dimly behind it. I couldn’t enjoy even 
the ‘‘ Swiss Times,’’ over my breakfast, 
until | had marched forth to the office of 
the St. Gothard diligences and demanded 
the banquette for to-morrow. The one 


place at the disposal of the office was 
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taken, but I might possibly mentendre 
with the conductor for his own seat—the 
conductor being generally visible, in the 
intervals of business, at the post-office. 
To the post-office, after breakfast, I re- 
paired, over the fine new bridge which 
now spans the green Reuss, and gives 
such a woeful air of country-cousinship 
to the crooked old wooden causeway which 
did sole service when I was here four 
years ago. The old bridge is covered 
with a running hood of shingles, and 
adorned with a series of very quaint and 
vivid little paintingsof the Dance of Death, 
quite in the Holbein manner ; the new 
bridge sends up a painful glare from its 
white limestone, and is ornamented with 
candelabra in a meretricious imitation of 
platinum. As a pure-minded tourist, I 
ought to have chosen to return at least 
by the dark and narrow way; but mark 
how luxury unmans us! I was already 
demoralized. I crossed the threshold of 
the timbered portal, took a few steps, and 
retreated. It smeltbadly! So 1 marched 
back, counting the lamps in their menda- 
cious platinum. But it smelt very badly 
indeed ; and no good American is with- 
out a fund of accumulated sensibility to 
the odor of stale timber. 

Meanwhile I had spent an hour in the 
great yard of the post-office waiting 
for my conductor to turn up, and watch- 
ing the yellow malles-postes being pushed 
to and fro. At last, being tuld my man 
was at my service, I was brought to speech 
of a huge, jovial, bearded, delightful Ital- 
ian, clad in the blue coat and waistcoat, 
with close, round silver buttons, which 
are a heritage of the old postilions. No, 
it was not he; it was a friend of his; and 
finally the friend was produced, en cos- 
tume de ville, but equally jovial, and 
[talian enough—a brave Lucernese, who 
had spent half of his life between Bellin- 
zona and Camerlata. - For ten frances this 
worthy man’s perch behind the luggage 
was made mine as far as Bellinzona, and 
we separated with reciprocal wishes for 
good weather on the morrow. ‘T'o-mor- 
row is so manifestly determined to be as 
fine as any other 30th of September since 
the weather became, on this planet, a 
topic of conversation, that I have had 
nothing to do but stroll about Lucerne, 
staring, loafing, and vaguely intent upon 
regarding the fact that, whatever hap- 
pens, my place is paid to Milan, as the 
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most comfortable fact in this uncertain 
world. I loafed into the immense new 
Hotel National, and read the New York 
** Tribune ”’ on a blue satin divan, and 
was rather surprised, on coming out, to 
find myself staring at a green Swiss lake, 
and not at the Broadway omnibuses. 
The Hotel National is adorned with a 
perfectly appointed Broadway bar—one 
of the ** prohibited ’’ ones, seeking hos- 
pitality in foreign lands, like an old- 
fashioned French or Italian refugee. 
Milan, October 4th.—My journey hither 
was such a pleasant piece of traveller’s 
luck that it seems almost indelicate to take 
it to pieces to see what it was made of. 
But do what we will, there remains in 
all deeply agreeable impressions a charm- 
ing something we cannot analyse. 
I found it agreeable even, under the cir- 
cumstances, to turn out of bed, at Lu- 
cerne, at four o'clock, into the chilly au- 
tumn darkness. The thick-starred sky 
was cloudless, and there was as yet no 
flush of dawn; but the lake was wrapped 
in a ghostly white mist, which crept half 
way up the mountains, «nd made them 
look as if they too had been lying down 
for the night, and were casting away the 
vaporous tissues of their bedclothes. 
Into this fantastic fog the little steamer 
went creaking away, and I hung about 
the deck with the two or three travellers 
who had known better than to believe it 
would save them francs or midnight sighs 
—over those debts you ** pay with your 
person ’’—to go and wait for the diligence 
at the poste at Fliielen, or yet at the Guil- 
Jaume Tell. The dawn came sailing up 
over the mountain-tops, flushed but un- 
perturbed, and blew out the little stars 
and then the big ones, as a thrifty matron, 
after a party, blows out her candles and 
lamps; the mist went melting and wan- 
dering away into the duskier hollows and 
recesses of the mountains, and the sum- 
mits defined their profiles against the 
cool, soft light. At Fliielen, be- 
fore the landing, the big yellow coaches 
were actively making themselves bigger, 
and piling up boxes and bags on their 
roofs in a way to make nervous people 
think of the short turns on the downward 
zigzags of the St. Gothard. I climbed 
into my own banquette, and stood eating 
peaches (half a dozen women were hawk- 
ing them about under the horses’ legs) 
with an air of security which must have 
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been offensive to the people scrambling and 
protesting below between coupé and inté- 
rieur. ‘They were all English, and they 
all had false alarms about some one else 
being in their places—the places which 
they produced their tickets and proclaim- 
ed in three or four different languages 
that British gold had given them a sacred 
right to. They were all serenely con- 
futed by the stout, purple-faced, many- 
buttoned conductors, patted on the 
backs, assured that their bath-tubs had 
every advantage of position on the top, 
and stowed away according to their dues. 
When once one has fairly started on a 
journey and has but to go and go, by the 
impetus received, it is surprising what 
entertainment one finds in very small 
things. The traveller's humor falls upon 
us, and surely it is not the unwisest the 
heart knows. Idon’t envy people, at any 
rate, who have outlived or outworn the 
simple satisfaction of the sense of being 
settled to go somewhere, with bag and 
umbrella. If we are settled on the top 
of a coach, and the ** somewhere ”’ con- 
tains an element of the new and strange, 
the case is at its best. In this matter 
wise people are content to become chil- 
dren again. Wedon’t turnabout on our 
knees to look out of the omnibus win- 
dow, but we indulge in very much the 
same round-eyed contemplation of acces- 
sible objects. Responsibility is left at 
home, or, at the worst, packed away in 
the valise, in quite another part of the 
diligence, with the clean shirts and the 
writing-case. I imbibed the traveller's 
humor, for this oceasion, with the some- 
whatacrid juice of my indifferent peaches ; 
it made me think them very good. This 
was the first of a series of kindly services 
it rendered me. It made me agree next, 
as we started, that the gentleman at the 
booking-office at Lucerne had played but 
a harmless joke when he told me the reg- 
ular seat in the banquette was taken. 
No one appeared to claim it ; so the con- 
ductor and [ reversed positions, and I 
found him quite as profitable a neighbor 
as the usual Anglo-Saxon. He was troll- 
ing snatches of melody, and showing his 
great yellow teeth in a jovial grin all the 
way to Bellinzona—and this in the face 
of the sombre fact that the St. Gothard 
tunnel is scraping away into the moun- 
tain, all the while, under his nose, and 
numbering the days of the many-button- 
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ed brotherhood, with the littie caps hang- 
ing down on their purple ears. But he 
hopes, for long service’ sake, to be taken 
into the employ of the railway ; he has 
no esthetic prejudices. I found the rail- 
Way coming on, however, in a manner 
very shocking to mine. About one hour 
short of Andermatt they have pierced a 
huge black cavity in the mountain, and 
around this dusky aperture there has 
grown up a swarming, digging, hammer- 
ing, smoke-compelling colony. There are 
great barracks, with tall chimneys, down 
in the romantic gorge, and a wonderful 
increase of wine-shops in the little village 
of Goschenen above. Along the breast 
of the mountain, beside the road, come 
wandering several miles of very hand- 
some iron pipes, of a stupendous girth— 
a conduit for the water-power with 
which some of the machinery is worked. 
It lies at its mighty length among the 
rocks like an immense black serpent, and 
serves as a mere detail to give one the 
measure of the central enterprise. When 
at the end of our long day’s journey, well 
down in warm Italy, we came upon the 
other aperture of the tunnel, I felt really 
like uncapping, with a kind of reverence. 
Truly, Nature is great, but she seems to 
me to stand in very much the same shoes 
as my poor friend the conductor. She 
is being superseded at her strongest 
points, successively, and nothing remains 
but for her to take humble service with 
her master. Ifshe can hear herself think, 
amid that din of blasting and hammer- 
ing, she must be reckoning up the years 
which may elapse before the-cleverest of 
Ober-Ingenieurs decides that mountains 
are altogether superfluous, and has the 
Jungfrau melted down and the residuum 
carried away in balloons and dumped 
upon another planet. 

The Devil's Bridge, apparently, has 
the same failing as the good Homer. It 
was decidedly nodding. The volume of 
water in the torrent was shrunken, and 
there was none of that thunderous uproar 
and far-leaping spray which have kept 
up a miniature tempest in the neighbor- 
hood when I have passed befure. : 
It suddenly occurs to me that the fault is 
not in the good Homer’s inspiration, but 
simply in the big black pipes I just men- 
tioned. They dip into the rushing stream 
higher up, apparently, and pervert its 
fine frenzy to their prosaic uses. There 
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could hardly be a more vivid reminder of 
the standing quarrel between use and 
beauty, and the hard time poor beauty is 
having. I looked wistfully, as we rattled 
into dreary Andermatt, at the great white 
zigzags of the Oberalp road, climbing 
away to the left. Even on one’s way to 
Italy one may spare a pulsation of desire 
for that beautiful journey through the 
castled Grisons. I shall always remem- 
ber my day’s drive last summer through 
that long blue avenue of mountains, to 
queer little mouldering Llanz, visited be- 
fore supper in the ghostly dusk, as an epi- 
sode with color in it. . . At An- 
dermatt a sign over a little black door- 
way, flanked by two dunghills, seemed to 
me tolerably comical: Minéraur, Qua- 
drupedes, Oiseaux, CEufs, Tableauxr An- 
tiques. We bundled in to dinner, and the 
American gentleman in the banquette 
made the acquaintance of the Irish lady 
in the coupé, who talked of the weather 
as foine, and wore a Persian scarf twisted 
about her head. At the other end of the 
table sat an Englishman out of the intéri- 
eur, who bore a most extraordinary re- 
semblance to the portraits of Edward 
VI.’s and Mary’s reigns. He was a walk- 
ing Holbein. It was fascinating, and he 
must have wondered why I stared at him. 
It wasn’t him I was staring at, but some 
handsome Seymour, or Dudley, or Digby, 
with a ruff and a round cap and plume. 
An intense and most distinguished Eng- 
lish type. From Andermatt, 
through its high, cold, sunpy valley, into 
rugged little Hospenthal, and then up the 
last stages of the ascent. From here the 
road was all new to me. Among thie 
summits of the various Alpine passes there 
is little to choose. You wind and double 
slowly into keener cold and deeper still- 
ness ; you put on your overcoat and turn 
up the collar; you count the nestling 
snow patches, and then you cease to count 
them; you pause, as you trudge before 
the lumbering coach, and listen to the 
last-heard cow bell tinkling away below 
you, in kindlier herbage. The sky was 
tremendously blue, and the little stunted 
bushes, on the snow-streaked slopes, were 
all dyed with autumnal purples and crim- 
sons. It wasa great piece of color. Pur- 
ple and crimson, too, though not so fine, 
were the faces thrust out at us from the 
greasy little double casements of a bar- 
rack beside the road, where the horses 
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paused before the last pull. There was 
one little girl in particular, beginning to 
lisser her hair, as civilization approached, 
in a manner not to be described, with her 
poor little blue-black hands. To 
think of chilblains beginning in August! 
. . . At the summit there are the two 
usual grim little stone taverns, the steel- 
blue tarn, the snow-white peaks, the 
pause in the cold sunshine. Then we be- 
gan to rattle down, with two horses. In 
five minutes we were swinging along the 
famous zigzags. Engineer, driver, horses 
—it’s very handsomely done by all of 
them. The road curves and curls, and 
twists and plunges, like the tail of a kite; 
sitting perched in the banquette, you see 
it making below you, in mid air, certain 
bold gyrations, which bring you as near 
as possible, short of the actual experience, 
to the philosophy of that immortal Irish- 
man who wished that his fall from the 
housetop would only last. But the zig- 
zags last no more than Paddy’s fall, and 
in due time we were all coming to our 
senses over café au lait in the little inn at 
Faido. After Faido, the valley, plunging 
deeper, began to take thick afternoon 
shadows from the hills, and at Airolo we 
were fairly in the twilight. But the pink 
and yellow houses shimmered through 
the gentle gloom, and Italy began in 
broken syllables to whisper that she was 
at hand. For the rest of the way to Bel- 
linzona her voice was muffled in the 
gray of evening, and I was half vexed to 
lose the charming sight of the changing 
vegetation ; but only half vexed, for the 
moon was climbing all the while nearer 
the edge of the crags which overshadowed 
us, and a thin, magical light came trick- 
ling down into the winding, murmuring 


gorges. It was a most enchanting ride. 
The chestnut trees loomed up with 
double their daylight stature; the 


vines began to swing their low festoons 
like nets to trip up the fairies. At last 
the ruined towers of Bellinzona stood 
gleaming in the moonshine, and we rat- 
tled into the great post yard. It was 
eleven o’clock, and I had risen at four; 
moonshine apart, I was not sorry. 

All that was very well; but the drive 
next day from Bellinzona to Como is to 
my mind what gives its supreme beauty 
to the St. Gothard road. One can’t de- 
scribe the beauty of the Italian lakes, nor 
would one try if ene could; the floweri- 
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est rhetoric can recall it only as a picture 
on a fireboard recalls a Claude. ‘ 
But it lay spread before me for a whole 
perfect day—in the long gleam of Lago 
Maggiore, from whose head the dili- 
gence swerves away, and begins to climb 
the bosky hills which divide it from Lu- 
gano; in the shimmering, melting azure 
of the Italian Alps; in the luxurious tan- 
gle of nature and the familiar pictur- 
esqueness of man; in the lawn-like slopes, 
where the great grouped chestnuts make 
so cool a shadow in so warma light; in the 
rusty vineyards, the littered corn fields, 
and the tawdry wayside shrines. But 
most ofall, it’s the deep yellow light which 
enchants you and tells you where you 
are. See it come filtering down through 
a vine-covered trellis on the red handker- 
chief with which a ragged contadina has 
bound her hair; and all the magic of | taly, 
to the eye, seems to make an aureole about 
the poor girl’s head. Look at a brown- 
breasted reaper eating his chunk of black 
bread under a spreading chestnut; no- 
where is shadow so charming, nowhere is 
color so charged, nowhere is accident so 
picturesque. The whole drive to Lugano 
was one long loveliness, and the town it- 
self is admirably Italian. There was a 
great unlading of the coach, during which 
I wandered under certain brown old ar- 
cades, and bought for six sous, from a 
young woman in a gold necklace, a hat- 
ful of peaches and figs. When I came 
back, I found the young man_ holding 
open the door of the second diligence, 
which had lately come up, and beckoning 
to me with a despairing smile. The young 
man, | must note, was the most amiable 
of Ticinese ; though he wore no buttons, 
he was attached to the diligence in some 
amateurish capacity, and had an eye to 
the mail-bags and other valuables in the 
boot. I grumbled, at Berne, over the want 
of soft curves in the Swiss temperament ; 
but the children of the tangled Tessin are 
cast in the Italian mould. My friend had 
as many quips and cranks as a Neapol- 
itan; we walked together for an hour un- 
der the chestnuts, while the coach was 
plodding up from Bellinzona, and he 
never stopped singing till we reached a 
little wine-house, where he got his mouth- 
ful of bread and cheese. . I look- 
ed into the open door and saw the young 
woman sitting rigid and grim, staring 
over his head, with a great pile of bread 
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and butter in her lap. He had only in- 
formed her, most politely, that she was to 
be transferred to another diligence, and 
must do him the favor to descend ; but 
she evidently thought there was but one 
way for a respectable British young wo- 
man, dropping her ‘‘ h’s,”’ to receive the 
politeness of a foreign young man with a 
moustache and much latent pleasantry in 
his eye. Heaven only knew what he was 
saying! I told her, and she gathered up 
her parcels and emerged. A part of the 
day’s great pleasure, perhaps, was my 
grave sense of being an instrument in the 
hands of Providence toward the safe con- 
signment of this young woman and her 
boxes. When once you have taken a 
baby into your arms, you are in for it; 
you can’t drop it—you have to hold it till 
some one comes. My prim protégée 
was a baby as to the methods of for- 
eign travel, though doubtless cunning 
enough at her trade, which I inferred to 
be that of making up those prodigious 
chignons which English ladies wear. 
Her mistress had gone on a mule over the 
mountains to Cadennabbia, and she was 
coming up with her wardrobe, in two big 
boxes and a bath-tub. I had played my 
part, under Providence, at Bellinzona, 
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and had interposed between the poor 
girl’s frightened English and the dreadful 
Ticinese French of the functionaries in 
the post-yard. At the custom-house, on 
the Italian frontier, I was of peculiar ser- 
vice; there was a kind of fateful fascina- 
tion in it. The wardrobe was volumi- 
nous ; I exchangeda paternal glance with 
my charge as the douanier plunged his 
brown fists into it. Who was the lady at 
Cadennabbia? What was she to me or I 
to her? She wouldn’t know, when she 
rustled down to dinner next day, that it 
was I who had guided the frail skiff of 
her ‘‘ millinerial ”’ fortunes to port. So, 
unseen, but not unfelt, do we cross each 
other’s orbits. The skiff may have found- 
ered that evening, in sight of land, 
though. I disengaged the young woman 
from among her fellow-travellers, and 
placed her boxes on a hand-cart, in the 
picturesque streets of Como, within a 
stone’s throw of that lovely cathedral, 
with its facade of cameo medallions. I 
could only make the facchinu swear to 
take her to the steambuvat. I had done 
my best, but, being bound for Milan, I 
couldn’t in conscience accompany her to 
Cadennabbia. 
Henry JaMEs, JR. 
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4 ROM this loved window and my Cardinal’s chair 
I watch the world’s face altering with the hours, 
From frost and drifts and ice-bound brooks to flowers, 
And catch spring-shadows on a landscape bare. 


In youth bleak winter chilled me to despair! 
My ravaged woodland walk, my broken bowers, 
Brought dreams of death, freezing my folded powers ; 
Or worse—a life of penury and care! 


But Time has taught me this : 


if hope’s a cloud, 


Changing its color till it melt away, 


Fear is as fanciful. 


By their own conjuring : 


Our hearts are cowed 


the riper day 


Finds hopes and fears but battlements of snow, 
Wind-built, sun-gilt—which one night’s rain lays low ! 


T. W_ Parsons. 


















N a letter received from Mr. Bristed 

a few weeks before his death, he 
says this: 

** T believe in individuality, and that it 


should appear in what one writes. Fitz 
James Stephen says that originality does 
not consist in thinking differently from 
others, but in thinking better, or words 
to that effect. But L say that so far as 
you think differently from the average 
mind on most subjects, you think better.’ 

This was the key-note to a character 
which for thirty years has been variously 
read and generally misunderstood by the 
public. It was easy to see the whimsi- 
cality, eccentricity, and originality of Mr. 
Bristed’s mind; it was not always so easy 
to recognize the good he did, or the ami- 
able and lovable character which lay 
hidden under this pecul‘ar exterior. Le 
had two very unusual qualities, One 
was a disdain for public opinion ; he was 
absolutely without a sense of love of ap- 
probation and of popularity, and he had 
not only the courage of his opinions, but 
the broad, brave, perfect courage which 
we call morale. Whatever he elected to 
do, it was enough for him if he himself 
approved ; no other person’s opinion was 
asked. 

Then, his other unusual quality was, 
the broad level to which he brought 
topics, ideas, and subjects, which the 
world classifies as existing only widely 
apart. He appeared in print often, and 
on the most diverse issues. A treatise on 
horseshoes, or pavements, would be fol- 
lowed by a learned exposition on some 
mooted classical question ; and both would 
be followed by a poem, anacreontic, epi- 
grammatic, or punning, which might have 
come from no human being but himself. 

But although so original and peculiar, 
it was a very high-toned intellect, deli- 
cate and subtle in its workings; a mind 
which, though whimsical and disdainful 
of ordinary boundaries, had no room in 
it for anything common or vulgar. His 
scholarship was profound and accurate ; 
no better Greek scholar existed in the 
United States, unless President Woolsey. 
He belonged to the noble army of schol- 
ars. All professors of colleges, and ed- 
itors, and men of letters, were of his 
guild. They knew and valued him. 


CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 


‘* Hans Breitmann ’’ was his dear delight 
and favored correspondent. He was of 
our only order of nobility—the men of 
learning. It was honorable, and it dis- 
tinguished him among his countrymen— 
hard-working men that they are—that he, 
born to fortune, he whose business was 
pleasure, turned away at once from the 
allurements of an idle life, and rivalled, 
if he did not surpass them, in a noble 
literary industry. 

His persistent and unvarying warfare 
against abuses, what may be called the 
tyranny of a republic, was most re- 
markable. It was the work of an inde- 
pendent, fearless, and truthful man, to 
attack what was often the favorite theory 
of the many, but which, from his stand- 
point, he knew to be a dangerous and un- 
republican theory. Although he had 
lived abroad many years, he was very 
patriotic and loved his own country. He 
loved her in spite of what he considered 
her mistakes and her incompleteness. 
Above all things he hated humbug. It 
drove him—this hatred of humbug—to do 
and to say many things which made him- 
self appear almost as the apologist of evil— 
a curious contradiction; for he was, in his 
daily life, the most truthful and most 
moral of men. 

For instance, he wrote rollicking verses 
in praise of wine, while he was a tem- 
perate and careful drinker, because he 
thought the temperance movement sub- 
versive of the personal rights of the cit- 
izen. He was the most chivalrous and 
respectful of men in his conduct toward 
women, yet some of his poems might have 
been written by Sardanapalus himself. 
His mind seemed to have a kingdom of 
its own, far away from his character; and 
no one was ever astonished, however well 
they might know him, at anytling he 
would say or write. 

But it would be very hard for his most 
severe critics to do what he has done. 
There was a wisdom in his practical sug- 
gestions which may well be treasured up. 
His little newspaper bits were full of pre- 
science. He anticipated the coming of 
the epizootic disease, and had his sugges- 
tions been listened to, New York might 
have been saved that dreary visitation. 
His strictures on society, bis reminis- 
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cences, were all valuable. The world has 
sufficiently admired and praised his classi- 
cal learning, and has given him his niche 
in that temple, while in his contributions 
to this magazine he has established a high 
place as an essayist. 

In his private life his love of horses was 
one of his great and well-known passions. 
When “ Guy Livingstone ’’ was publish- 
ed some one said, ‘‘ it must have been 
written by Bristed, it is so full of Greek 
and horses ’’—a remark which amused and 
gratified Mr. Bristed very much, coming 
as it did from England, where he was 
well known. 

It was pleasant to see him with his 
horses. His four-footed friends knew 


-him, and came at his bidding. He had 


his stables full of them, and gave them 
beautiful pet names. His children were 
taught to ride like centaurs, and he drove 
himself with perfect courage and securi- 
ty, although for many years ill health had 
weakened his always delicate hands In 
fact he went through life an invalid, 
which should be taken into consideration 
in any reminiscence of his character. At 
college his classmates remember him as a 
pale child, yet that beardless boy walked 
up and took the Berkeley prize, or at least 
divided it with his friend Macdonough. 
The two young mental athletes were so 
evenly matched that the wreath was torn 
apart and each victor bore away his share 
of the coveted laurel. 

It is sad for those who have enjoyed his 
elegant hospitality on that lovely lakeside 
at Lenox, or in Washington, to speak of 
him as a host, and to remember that he 
can welcome them no more. He was a 
most perfect domestic character, although 
the world for many years, hearing of him 
as the most conspicuous young American 
of fortune in Europe, gave him credit for 
being very much the reverse. Amiable, 
thoughtful, taking care of the invalids, 
getting up picnics for the gay, ‘* welcom- 
ing the coming and speeding the parting 
guest,’’ Bristed was a model host. He 
had sympathy, and could say a few words 
of comfort to those on whom a great sor- 
row had fallen, with singular grace. I 
take great pleasure in emphasizing this 
fact, for he had in general a manner so 
abstracted that unless he was well known 
this element of his character escaped re- 
cognition. In fact he was best loved 
where he was best known, and his very 
noblest acts were often misapprehended 


from the very truthful and individual 
character of the man. As I have said be- 
fore, if he thought a thing right he did 
it, disregarding appearances. But the 
man so variously criticised by the voice of 
society, and of the press, was at heart 
one of the most amiable and consider- 
ate and least selfish of human beings. 
The light which shone through that cur- 
iously tinted window was the true light of 
a sincere, warm, and loving heart. He 
loved his friends, and he was never tired 
of serving them. 

The gifted, eccentric, individual scholar 
is gone. No verses now in praise of his 
friends’ ‘‘punch,” no anacreontic ode 
found under one’s napkin at dinner; none 
of those little friendly, graceful tributes 
in which he delighted; none of those 
amusing, quaint, original brochures; no 
more of that prodigality and luxurious- 
ness of genius whici sometimes, like Hot- 
spur’s valor, o’erleaped itself. It was 
easy enough to laugh at him, and with 
him; it is easier, alas! to weep for him. 

Struggling for years with ill health, he 
had borne up with such courage and such 
apparent enjoyment of what was left of 
life, that his friends were totally unpre- 
pared for his death. No one is so little 
expected to die as a chronic invalid ; there- 
fure his death was a great shock to all 
who knew of him; but it is a singular 
tribute to genuineness of character, that 
when this original man came to die he 
left only mourners behind him. His 
truthfulness had finally penetrated socie- 
ty. It turned to his bier and piled it high 
with roses. 

He met the great enemy at last in a 
most characteristic manner. He had put 
his house in order, dving right by all 
men. Then came a Heine-like courage, 
veiling deeper thoughts hy witty epigrams, 
quotations from ** Hans Breitmann,”’ curi- 
ous philosophical queries, gentleness, pa- 
tience, and submission. Regardful of his 
nearest and dearest, he strove to hide his 
own sufferings, that she might not suffer 
more. At last, even while talking and 
laughing cheerfully, with that faithful 
hand in his, which had been such a solace 
to him, with one or two friends to accom- 
pany him so far on his journey as it is 
given us to go, his head dropped on his 
breast, and Charles Astor Bristed passed 
away from this sphere of thought and ac- 
tion, into another and a greater one. 

M. E. W.S. 
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rTNHE assertion that Mr. and Mrs. Cad- 

wallader Tapscott seemed to have 
been made for each other conveys but a 
feeble idea of that atmosphere of blissful 
tranquillity which settled down on their 
early married life. No mother-in-law 
proffered ill-timed advice in the settlement 
of household difficulties ; no impecunious 
cousins tugged at the strings of their 
joint purse. Moreover, husband and wife 
were scrupulously considerate of each oth- 
er’s comfort. Cadwallader never brought 
any of his business annoyances home with 
him; they were carefully locked up over- 
night in the iron safe at his office. When 
he donned his great-coat to go up-town, 
the investiture was magical in its effect, 
transforming ‘* Tapscott, Esq.,’’ the mer- 
chant, into ‘t Caddy, dear,”’ the husband. 
He in no wise lost his reward. His ward- 
robe fairly bristled with buttons, and 
shone with salutary stitches ; his slippers 
were in a chronic state of caleficence be- 
fure the library grate ; tardy meals and 
bad coffee were things foreign and un- 
heard of; butcher and grocer, plumber 
and gas-collector, were promptly paid out 
of the allowance set apart for that pur- 
pose; Cynthia mended her gloves and 
made her own bonnets, evinced marvel- 
lous tact in managing servants, arranged 
her hair without resort to curl-papers, 
and never appeared in her lord's pres- 
ence minusa collar. In short, the con- 
jugal felicity of this model couple was.as 
nearly perfect as anything earthly could 
be; the stream of their existence pre- 
sented a surface as unruffled as that of a 
meadow brook ; days came and went, and 
were moulded into weeks, weeks gliding 
by in their turn became months, and the 
months were already fast approaching 
twelve before a cloud rose above the 
marital horizon. 

The Tapscotts seemed so entirely and 
indissolubly a unit, that their friends had 
dubbed them the Siamese Twins. They 
gloried in having no separate secrets ; 
each being blessed with a rather inquisi- 
tive and jealous disposition, it had been 
deemed advisable on their wedding-day 
to arrange this matter on an equitable 


basis, and to the resolution then formed 
they boasted they had rigidly adhered. 
At first, in an excess of frankness, they 
were wont to exchange confidences re- 
specting the most trivial circumstances 
of their daily lives, but soon began to 
omit sundry annoying details of business 
transactions or domestic economy ; these 
omissions were followed by others and still 
others, till at length their conversation 
assumed some resemblance to that ordi- 
narily indulged in by married persons. 

The anniversary of their wedding was 
fast approaching, when Mrs. ‘lapscott’s 
acute sense discerned—or she fancied it 
did—a singular change in her husband's 
manner. It had crept over him so grad- 
ually as almost to have escaped her ob- 
servation. He grew abstracted and 
thoughtful over his newspaper; and 
sometimes, When she had come suddenly 
upon him, she had found him chuckling 
mysteriously to himself. Mr. ‘Tapscott, 
with sensibilities less refined and delicate, 
had noticed a few peculiarities in his 
wife’s behavior, but attached no particu- 
lar significance thereto. He once had oc- 
casion, for instance, to use something 
which she kept locked up in her escri- 
toire; and instead of giving him the key, 
as of old, and telling him to go and rum- 
mage to his heart’s content, she took the 
responsibility of the search on her own 
shoulders, and exhibited unusual caution 
in locking everything after her. 

Entering the library before breakfast, 
one April morning, Mrs. Tapscott found 
her husband absorbed in the perusal of 
the supplement of the ‘‘ Metropolitan 
Messenger.”’ As the page was entirely 
devoted to advertisements, his occupation 
struck her as rather remarkable. 

‘* What do you find so interesting on 
that page, my dear? ’’ she inquired. 

** Ah, Cynthia, that’s you, is it?’’ he 
responded, looking up with a start, and 
laying the paper hastily aside. ‘‘ Break- 
fast almost ready? ”’ 

‘‘Tt wants still two minutes by the 
clock,’’ answered Cynthia. 

‘* So it does ; so it does,’’ said Mr. Tap- 
scott in an absent tone, “‘I wonder 
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whether I shall need an umbrella to-day ; 
the sky is clouded over.’’ He strolled to 
the window, looked out, and drummed 
uneasily on the sill. 

But Cynthia was not to be disposed of 
thus easily; her husband's attempt at 
évasion was too apparent. 

**T don’t think you answered my first 
question, dear, did you?” she asked 
quietly 

**Didn’t I? I beg pardon. Let me 
see—you wanted to know——”’ 

‘* What you found so interesting in the 
newspaper that you did not observe my 
entrance.”’ 

** Oh, yes; so you did. Important de- 
spatches from China, my love. The Khe- 
dive——”’ 

** Of Egypt?” 

‘“*No, no; I don’t mean the Khedive. 
The Shah——”’ 

*¢ The Shah reigns in Persia, Caddy.”’ 

‘*H’m, you’re quite right; I don’t 
mean the Shah, either, dol? Fact is, L 
am in somewhat of a hurry this morn- 
ing, and my ideas are a little bewil- 
dered.” 

At this moment relief appeared in the 
person of Bridget, who announced that 
breakfast was on the table. Her hus- 
band speedily intrenching himself behind 
a coffe-cup, Mrs. Tapscott raised the 
siege. There was no use, however, in 
telling her such nonsense about Chinese 
despatches ; she knew very well that if 
the Khedive, or the Shah, or his Celestial 
Effulgence the Emperor of all the Chinas, 
figured anywhere in that morning’s 
‘* Messenger,’’ it was in the capacity nei- 
ther of advertiser nor of advertised. The 
story was merely a ruse of her husband’s 
—depend upon it—to hide something 
from her. Recalling all the trifling pe- 
culiarities in his recent conduct, and put- 
ting this and that together, her curiosity 
received a sudden impetus. It was the 
first time a mystery had ever thrust itself 
between them; and to probe it she was 
determined. 

In due season breakfast was concluded, 
and Mr. Tapscott started for his office. 
His wife had no sooner said, ‘* Good-by, 
Caddy ; come up early,”’ and kissed him, 
and shut the door behind him with the 
most bewitching reluctance, than her 
whole appearance was altered in an in- 
stant, and she strode back to the library 
like a woman bent on some desperate 
mission. Seizing the ‘* Messenger,’’ she 
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swept its advertising columns with a pen- 
etrating glance. Presently her fingers 
relaxed their hold; the sheet fell to the 
floor, and she sank back into a chair with 
a stifled moan. The following ‘ Per- 
sonal ’’ had caught her eye : 

““C. T. Meet me at the old place on 
Saturday. Two p.m.”’ 

The sickening horror that had at first 
overwhelmed her now gave way to a very 
different emotion—that of jealous indig- 
nation. 

‘** Saturday, 2 p.m.? Not if I can pre- 
vent it!’’? She procured a pair of scissors 
and cut the paragraph out. 

Then she proceeded to her own room, 
opened her escritoire, and lifted a num- 
ber of papers. As she stood gazing at 
these, her bearing was changed again. 
Sadness took the place of violence. 

‘* Perhaps this blow is a judgment on 
me, after all, for having my secret from 
him,’’ she mused, half aloud. ‘I ought 
not to have done it, after our mutual un- 
derstanding ; but the temptation was 
great. It is too late to retreat now, how- 
ever; I will finish what I have begun, 
though my heart break.”’ 

With this she took her seat at thedesk, 
and worked steadily for several hours, 
stopping only once to partake of a light 
lunch. She was still busily writing when 
she heard her husband’s footstep in the 
entry. She rose hurriedly, and tried to 
close and lock the folding leaf, but had 
not succeeded in doing so when Cad- 
wallader entered the room. He noticed her 
agitation, but stooped to pick up a torn 
piece of note-paper which had fallen to 
the floor, and stood twirling it in his fin- 
gers as he inquired : 

‘* Well, Cynthia, what’s the matter? 
Aren't you going to bid me welcome? I 
came home early on purpose to please 
you.” 

Standing there in that quiet, expectant 
attitude, I doubt whether the most criti- 
cal physiognomist would have detected in 
his appearance an indication of craft or 
guile. In his cool, passionless gray eye 
lurked no suspicious gleam; and the 
lines about his large mouth were drawn 
as evenly as in a preraphaelite picture. 
Mrs. Tapscott advanced mechanically and 
kissed him. 

“Is anything wrong, my love?’’ he 
asked anxiously. 

Cynthia’s heart was beating wildly, 
but she endeavored to control her voice, 
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and answered with as much unconcern as 
possible : 

** Nothing, thank you.”’ 

Now it was Cadwallader’s turn to be 
mystified. He repaired to his dressing- 
room, and began to arrange his toilet for 
the evening. What had come over his 
wife? Why did she cram those papers 
into the desk as he entered her room? 
Why, in fact, had she acted so strangely 
of late in everything affecting that escri- 
toire? and why was she to-day so dis- 
traught and absent-minded as to forget 
her customary salutation? It was unac- 
countable. 

All at once his eye fell on the twisted 
bit of paper in his hand, and he unfolded 
it. It proved to be the blank side of a 
note-sheet, such as his wife used to jot 
down memoranda before entering them 
in her journal. On it was the inscrip- 
tion: 

‘* Mem.—Ed. writes me, requesting in- 
terview at his office, Saturday, 10th. He 
wants proofs. Have answered, promis- 
ing compliance.”’ 

Mr. Tapscott did not sink into a chair ; 
he did not utter a stifled moan ; he did not 
allow the paper to fall to the floor. He 
simply looked dazed, and said something. 
What he said is neither here nor there ; 
l am sure the reader would not wish me 
to record it. 

Then he read the words a second time. 

** And who the dickens is Ed?’’ he de- 
manded, directing the question partly to 
his shaving glass and partly to vacancy. 
** He wants proofs, does he? By the pow- 
ers, he shall have them! I'll give him 
all the proof he wants of one fact: that 
it’s not safe to cultivate the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Cadwallader Tapscott without the 
cognizance and consent of her hushand.”’ 

He folded the paper carefully and put it 
in his portemonnaie. 

** No wonder she’s acted so oddly, car- 
rying this thing on under my very nose! ”’ 
he added, as he resumed his dressing. 
‘*Saturday,eh? The very day of my ap- 
pointment. Well, this being of primary 
importance, the other can wait. The 
first instinct in a married man, by Jove! 
is self-preservation.”” 

No sooner had her husband left her 
apartment than Mrs. Tapscott burst into 
tears. They were the first she had been 
able to shed, and brought her a world of 
relief. Suddenly she started up, bathed 
35 
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her eyes in cold water, and hastened to 
the floor below. 

‘*T am wasting valuable time,’’ she so- 
liloquized. ‘‘ He carries tablets in his 
overcoat. Who knows but they may con- 
tain the very information I want?’’ 

So saying, she went to the hat-rack and 
began rifling the pockets of Cadwallader’s 
surtout. The tablets were svon forth- 
coming, and under the head of Saturday 
was the inscription : 

‘* Afternoon—Miss Isabel Whitney, 22 
Marcelin Place.”’ 

Every lingering hope of her husband's 
innocence now vanished ; every doubt was 
dispelled. She must face the dread real- 
ity and make the best of it. 

Returning the tablets to their proper 
pocket, Cynthia adjourned to the dining- 
room and employed the ensuing interval 
in giving orders to the servants and look- 
ing after the dinner. When husband and 
wife next met both were as calm as usual, 
and the evening meal was eaten as though 
nothing had happened, or was about to 
happen, to destroy their domestic peace. 
If anything, they were more twin-like 
than ever. 

The following morning, when Mr. 
Tapscott entered the library, he beheld 
his wife engaged in reading the advertise- 
ment columns of the ‘* Messenger."’ As 
soon as she saw him she made some ex- 
cuse to lay the newspaper aside and leave 
the room. His curiosity was now on the 
alert, and he was fortified against any 
surprise after the developments of yester- 
day. He bit his lips when he noticed 
that a certain item among the ‘* Person- 
als*’ had been partially cut out. What 
did it mean? 

‘* Will meet you as per yesterday's 
* Messenger. ’—C. T.’’ 

C. T.—-Cynthia Tapscott ! 
as day. 

Nevertheless, to make assurance doubly 
sure, he sent a servant to find the supple- 
ment for the previous day. She returned 
with the mutilated copy, which had been 
stuffed away with a pile of old papers 
down stairs. 

So Mr. Tapscott indulged in another 
ejaculation very like one I mentioned a 
little way back. 

When breakfast was over, and he pre- 
pared to go out, his wife proposed accom- 
panying him. With a woman’s tact, she 
managed to direct their course through 


It was plain 
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Marcelin Place, and past No. 22. It was 
a handsome house—much handsomer than 
the one she lived in—with brown-stone 
facings and a broad flight of steps. On 
the door plate was the name ‘** Whitney,” 
in large, prominent letters. 

“This, then,’’ she pondered, ‘‘is the 
abode of the woman who has stolen my 
husband’s confidence from me. Qh, the 
wretch! ’’ And her teeth closed so vio- 
lently that the very exhalation of her 
breath caused a faint hiss. 

She glanced up at her husband. He, 
tuo, was regarding the house with a 
strange expression, and as her eye en- 
countered his she fancied he changed col- 
or slightly. 

** Can she suspect anything?’’ he was 
asking himseif. ‘‘She looks very curi- 
ously at the house. I should like to know 
whether she has received any hint of what 
is going on.”’ 

And thus the pair moved along, their 
minds actively at work, but their lips si- 
lent. Shortly afterwards Cynthia request- 
ed her husband to put her in an upward- 
bound omnibus, and left him to continue 
his walk alone. 

Arrived at his office, Cadwallader sent 
a clerk tothe printing house, with instruc- 
tions to obtain a yesterday’s *‘ Messenger ”’ 
at any price. The boy returned with his 
booty, and his employer found the notice 
he had anticipated. 

** One and one make two; I am as good 
at addition as any other blockhead, when 
it is drilled into me,’’ he remarked lacon- 
ically. ‘* By the by, this is what made 
her so inquisitive yesterday morning. She 
almost drove me into a corner with her 
questions. Considering the position af- 
fairs have taken, she might better have 
held her peace. Heigho! how little we 
men know about womankind anyhow! 
If I had not been so infernally rapt in my 
own project, [ might have nipped hers in 
ithe bud.”’ 

Well, Saturday came. The sun rose as 
early and beamed as brightly as on other 
and less eventful days; there was the 
same balmy freshness in the atmosphere, 
the same sway in the tree boughs, the 

‘same piping notes from the throats of 
tiny spring songsters. 

When Mr. Tapscott rose he looked as 
if he had slept very little, and took a view 
from the window. When Mrs. Tapscott 
rese she looked as if she had shared her 
husband's wakefulness, and proceeded to 
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take a corresponding view from the other 
window. ‘Then both passed some yawn- 
ing comments on the weather, and tried 
to appear sublimely unconscious of ap- 
proaching events ; and each secretly won- 
dered how the other could be so cool un- 
der existing circumstances. 

They retired to their respective dress- 
ing-rooms, and adorned themselves for the 
day. It was like making one’s last tuilet 
prior to execution. 

Next in order came coffee, and rolls, 
and broiled chops, and the disgusting ne- 
cessity of forcing an appetite. Afterwards 
Mr. Tapscott complained of a headache, 
and thought he would not go to the office 
that morning. 

**Oh, don’t! *’ exclaimed his wife joy- 
fully. ‘‘Stay home and let me nurse 
you; there's a good Caddy.”’ 

Good Caddy! Stay at home! Nurse! 
If she is so enthusiastic, there is something 
at the bottom of it, reasoned Cadwallader. 

‘**] have decided to change my mind,” 
he added aloud, as he bert his steps to- 
ward the hall to put on his overcoat. 
*¢ The fresh air will probably do me good. 
I am just as much obliged to you for your 
benevolent intentions, however.’’ Lle 
said this with a cynical smile, and Cyn- 
thia sighed. 

‘*** Benevolent’ is a cold word, dear,”’ 
said she, ‘‘and hardly applicable to my 
intentions; they are spontaneous offer- 
ings from an affectionate, faithful wife.’’ 
She laid particular emphasis on the last 
three words. The whole speech cost her 
an effort 

‘*Humph!’’ was the ungracious re- 
sponse from somewhere inside the sur- 
tout. 

Then they embraced for a farewell kiss. 
Each party feeling like the veriest hypo- 
crite, the caress was, of course, unusually 
fervent. 

Cadwallader went no further than the 
hotel on the corner. In the reading-room 
he took up a position whence he could 
command the best view of his dwelling, 
with all its channels of entrance and exit. 
He sat there perhaps an hour—it seemed 
an age—when he saw his wife emerge, 
neatly but unconspicuously attired, and 
walk at a rapid pace in the opposite di- 
rection. 

He darted off in pursuit, but kept a safe 
distance behind her. At length she turn- 
ed a corner; he hurried after, and just as 
he completed the curve found himself face 
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to face with her. She had evidently for- 
gotten something, and was going back for 
it. 

** Cadwallader ! ”’ 

** Cynthia! ”’ 

Which biushed the deeper it would be 
hard to tell. The wife was the first to 
speak, 

‘**T supposed you were at the office.’ 

‘‘That was natural enough; but you 
see I changed my mind again.” 

“Oh!” 

**Yes. And now which way are you 
bound? I should like to accompany you.” 

** Very glad to have you, I’m sure. I 
am on my way back to the house.”’ 

Both were victorious, both discomfited ; 
so they walked back arm in arm. Tap- 
scott led the way to the library, gestured 
to his wife to enter, followed her, and 
locked the door on the inside. 

‘* Before very long,’’ he began huskily, 
‘*we had better bring this game of fast 
and loose to a close. It may be highly 
amusing, but my mind is not in fit condi- 
tion to appreciate it.”” 

**What do you mean, Cadwallader? 
Your words have some hidden import.”’ 

‘* Have they, indeed? You are doubt- 
less very much mystified ?”’ 

“Tam. If your remarks contain any 
allusion to conduct of mine, I am utterly 
dumbfounded.”’ 

Her self-possession was amazing; it 
looked like effrontery to Cadwallader, and 
he resented it accordingly. Folding his 
arms with an air of indignant virtue, he 
inquired : 

‘* Would your enlightenment prove an 
easier task if we were to send for Ed?”’ 

His wife stared at him in blank amaze- 
ment. 

** Send for Ed?’ she echoed. 

** Ay, send for Ed ; those are the exact 
words I used. You can give him what- 
ever proof he needs in my presence, can’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Tapscott moved her head slowly 
from side to side, to indicate her want of 
comprehension. Cadwallader became 
simply exasperated. He tried once or 
twice to hurl forth some denunciation, 
but his utterance seemed choked. Asa 
last resort he drew from his pocket the 
crumpled memorandum, and slapping it 
vigorously with his forefinger, vociferat- 
ed: 

** Read that !”’ 

Mrs. Tapscott reddened, and looked up 
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into her husband’s face with an expres- 
sion of mingled pain and merriment. 

“* Ts that all you have against me?”’ 

** Explain that first.’’ 

She hesitated. Her pride revolted at 
what seemed to her an unmanly attack 
from behind cover. 

‘* Stop a moment,”’ she said, gently but 
firmly. ‘* As head of the house it be- 
comes you to start this era of explana- 
tions. What is the nature of your errand 
to-day at Miss Isabel Whitney’s?”’ 

**My goodness, Cynthia! How did 
you find that out?” 

‘* Never mind the method; the fact is 
all-sufficient. When you shall have an- 
swered my question, | will yours.’’ She 
composed herself in a rocking-chair, and 
met her husband’s gaze quite fearlessly. 

After a few moments’ deliberation, 
Cadwallader thought it best to comply 
with her request. 

“Tf you are resolved to know, I will 
tell you. My business profits have in- 
creased so within a year, that I felt able 
to support a more stylish establishment 
than this. I have had my eye on 22 
Marcelin Place for a month or more, 
learning that Miss Whitney was thinking 
of renting it. A day or two ago I saw 


her advertisement in the ‘ Messenger.’ 
It was the same morning that you were 
so very, very pressing with your inter- 


rogatories.”’ 
he paused. 

** Go on, please.’’ 

‘* Well, I hurried down there directly 
after breakfast, but the house was not to 
be shown to visitors till to-day. Never- 
theless, | have the refusal of it, if I con- 
tinue to like it after due inspection.”’ 

‘*Why did you not say something to 
me about all this? You don’t know how 
your behavior has worried me.’’ 

‘*T wanted to keep the secret as a sur- 
prise for our anniversary. Now are you 
satisfied ? ”’ 

Mrs. Cadwallader gave no direct reply, 
but tossed into her husband’s lap a roll 
of oblong strips of paper, with printing 
on one side, and cabalistic pencil marks 
on the margin. 

‘«* Ed’ stands for ‘ editor,’ and there 
are the ‘ proofs,’’’ she exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ This, also, was originally 
intended for a surprise on anniversary 
day.’’ 

Cadwallader grasped the loose sheets 
eagerly, and ran his eye over them ; they 


His lip curled slightly and 
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looked very like a novelette for the *‘ La- 
dies’ Literary Visitor.’’ 

‘* Then you didn’t correspond with the 
editor or any one else through the ‘ Mes- 
senger’?”’ 

** Of course not. WhyshouldI? Every 
line that has passed between us is up- 
stairs, at your disposal.’’ 

He walked to the fireplace and threw 
something on the coals. 

** What are you burning? ’’ asked his 
wife. 

‘** A couple of newspaper scraps, that’s 
all. Cynthia, I’m a brute.’’ 

Mrs. Tapscott did not see at first any 
obvious connection between the two pro- 
positions. But suddenly a remote possi- 
bility suggested itself to her mind. She 
glanced downward at something in her 
hand. 

“*C. T.?”’ she inquired sententiously. 

“C. T.,’’ was the equally sententious 
reply. 

Whereupon it seemed that she had 
something to burn. 

And their mutual distrust vanished up 
the chimney with the smoke of the little 
conflagration. 


THE QUERY. 
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About one o’clock comes a knock at 
the library door. It is unheeded. 

So Bridget announces lunch through 
the key-hole, and hies her to the kitchen 
with mouth wide open, to report this 
seven days’ wonder to the cook. ‘rhe 
latter experienced functionary bids her 
return to the floor above, close her mouth, 
and open her eyes and ears. She obeys; 
but the only extraordinary occurrence all 
lunch-time is when master pours out the 
sherry, rises, glass in hand, and speaks 
to the following effect : 

**On our wedding-day, my love, we 
made resolution number one, the sub- 
stance of which I need not repeat. Here's 
success to resolution namber two: that 
the word ‘ Personal ’ be henceforth erased 
from the vocabulary of the Tapscott fam- 
ily.”’ 

** But what shall we do for a substi- 
tute?’’ asks mistress, with her wine 
half-way to her lips. 

**Use ‘especial’ or ‘individual,’ or 
some other synonymous term,”’ says mas- 
ter. 

And then they pledge each other. 

Francis Exiincton Loop. 
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ITS the sphinx beside me daily, 
Whether I be sad or gayly 
Live my life. ‘* Attend,’’ she cries— 
Looks me through with solemn eyes ; 
“ Thou must answer, answer this : 
What the sum of woe and bliss? 
What is life?”’ 


In all gladness, through all pain, 
Whether peace or passion reign, 
Turn my thoughts to things of earth 
Or to themes of heavenly birth, 
Still I hear that undertone, 
Like the ocean’s distant moan, 

** What is life? ’’ 


Once I thought that I might trance her 
Into silence by an answer ; 

Thought that I could find the reason, 

I could measure time and season, 


1 could sound the depths she stirred, 
I could compass with a word 
What is life! 


Youthful, vain, and fond delusion ! 
Now I turn from light intrusion 
On the secret that she keeps 
Close within her stony lips, 
Which but open to their task, 
Ne’er to answer, only ask, 

** What is life? ’’ 


Hark! she whispers, ‘‘ Thou shalt die 
If thou givest no reply.” 
Once with shuddering and with pain 
Flashed her words through every vein ! 
Now I wait the parting breath, 
When shall answer friendly Death 
What is life ! 
M. 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT. 

Nor in war alone dves the flame of pa- 
triotism burn. Where public spirit ex- 
ists, there is ever an opportunity for its 
exercise ; ever the altar stands ready for 
sacrifice. The Cincinnati Common Coun- 
cil and Board of Trade have protested 
against lessening by a dollar the sum 
which Congress once meant to spend on 
new buildings in that city. The Boston 
people plead for the enlargement of their 
post-office. The Philadelphians beg to 
have theirs begun forthwith. The New 
Yorkers find various sore needs of Gov- 
ernment money in their island. Every 
city, from Key West to Kamtchatka, is 
beseeching Congress to build that neg- 
lected canal or lighthouse. The plan of 
turning into the treasury all money voted 
for public works that is not yet spent, and 
of putting off for a time all buildings 
not yet begun, has struck terror through 
the land. It is diverting to note how we 
all insist on ‘‘ shutting up the public 
purse against the grabbers,’’ save when 
we do the grabbing. ‘‘I’m willin’ a 
man,’’ says the immortal Mr. D. O’Phace, 
‘*should go tol’ably strong agin wrong 
in the abstract, for that kind o’ wrong is 
allus onpop’lar, and never gits pitied ; 
bat he mustn’t be hard on partic’lar 
sins, for then he is kickin’ the people’s 
own shins.”’ We are eager to have the 
member from our district thunder against 
waste and show, moan over the year’s bills, 
and cry aloud for cutting down the cost 
of running the Government; we tell him 
to vote to put off till next year whatever 
need not be begun now. But when some 
graceless Solon from another district re- 
plies, ‘‘ Very well: we will begin our 
rigid retrenchment with you—with the 
Wigginsville custom-house, the Smith 
Centre post-office,’’ we eye that man 
with scorn and disgust ; we turn from 
the scoffer with contempt and loathing ; 
we flood Congress with petitions, protests, 
memorials from our leading citizens 
against the sacrilege; we empty the 
phials of our wrath, the ayringes of our 
satire against such ‘‘ misnamed economy,’’ 
remarking that it is saving at the spigot 





to let loose at the bung; and we wind 
up, all of us in concert, Puritans, Qua- 
kers, Knickerbockers, Porcopolitans, with 
a shriek for Retrenchment, and a yell for 
Reform. 

The mood that is content to pass life in 
indefinitely railing, in old-world phrase, 
at ‘‘our rulers,’ meaning those neigh- 
bors whom we send to Washington by 
our own choice, and in bewailing the size 
of a debt that we are particularly careful 
not to lessen by any local sacrifice, is 
amusing. There are, according to Mr. 
Dawes, 32 ‘* ports of entry ’’ where, last 
year, there were no receipts at all, but 
the salaries were upwards of $75,000 ; 
and 31 other ports where the aggregate 
receipts were less than $30,000, and the 
aggrezate salaries were nearly $168,000. 
Accordingly, a bill has been drawn 
to abolish custom-houses that cost more 
than they come to, discharging the 
officers and men, and selling the build- 
ings ; but how will this bill be welcom- 
ed? Palsied be the hand that would 
behead the Appraiser of Merchandise 
in our beloved hamlet of Wiggins- 
ville! No, no! work your sacrilegious 
will, vent your sectional hate against 
the two-and-sixty other innocent entry 
ports, whose very poverty ought to move 
the pity of a generous foe, but Wiggins- 
ville must be spared ; or else, let our sixty 
Congressmen join hands against the 
spoilers! Yea, let us add unto ourselves 
all Congressmen whose districts covet 
post-offices, navy-yards, lighthouses, 
bridges, sea-walls, arsenals, clear chan- 
nels, and post-roads, and let us divide 
among us the shekels needful thereto. 

When merchants gather in a board 
of trade, they first ‘‘ demand ”’ rigid econ- 
omy of the Government, and then press 
an appropriation for dredging some local 
sand-bank. Labor reformers of course 
make nothing of crying ‘‘ Retrenchment ”’ 
in one breath, and asking in the next for 
extra work at the navy-yards, to keep the 
poor employed in hard times. 

The newspapers had a chance, this win- 
ter, to show a public spirit and self-re- 
spect which would have been charming 
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by their very novelty. But, having kill- 
ed the franking privilege last year, and 
finding that their own franking privilege 
also died, in Siamese-twin fashion, many 
of them began a coquettish dalliance with 
Congress on the basis of free exchanges, 
free circulation of weekly papers in their 
counties, and free public documents. 
After all, how much had been saved by 
abolishing the franking privilege? Be- 
sides, the free spread of knowledge is 
surely the source of all our greatness. 
The press, too, is the champion of the peo- 
ple: 

Here shall the Press the People’s right main- 

tain, 

Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain. 

It is a pleasure to see some newspapers 
pushing away the seductive bait; but 
with the multitude, this pitch of sacrifice 
is too severe. 


SUNDAY. 

Tue attack lately made by the New 
York police upon Sunday beer-gardens 
must provoke some thought regarding the 
Sabbatic laws of modern Christendom. 
In England, four years ago, the Lord’s 
Day Rest Society unearthed the act of 
Charles II. forbidding Sunday trading, 
and began to prosecute the costermongers 
under it. Though this method of reform 
failed, the society still strives by persua- 
sion to check the desecration of Sunday. 
Its leaders waited upon the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth palace last 
autumn, and asked him to preside over 
one of their meetings at the Lambeth 
Baths; to ‘‘ walk, in company with a few 
friends of the association, through the 
New-cut on some Sunday morning, and 
on the spot address a few words to the 
people upon the subject of Sunday trad- 
ing ’’; and to invite ‘‘ clergymen and the 
ministers of all denominations ’’ through- 
out Great Britain to set apart Sunday, 
February 16, for sermons against Sab- 
bath-breaking. It is said that his Grace 
agreed to these measures, though the 
walk, at least, was given up. To the 
Bishop of London the society only assign- 
ed the task of making a Sunday journey 
afoot to St. Paul’s, there to preach against 
Sunday cab-driving, so basing his pre- 
cept on personalexample. But when Mr. 
Girdlestone, after lamenting the use of 
Sunday cabs by professed Christians, ask- 
ed the Bishop himself to take up the cross, 
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the horrified prelate exclaimed, ‘* Why, 
1 should have to walk all the way from 
Fulham!’’ and a sympathizing critic 
adds that it is ‘‘ as sinful to work a bishop 
as a horse on the Sabbath, and the sight 
of a bishop covered with mud ascending 
the pulpit at St. Paul's in a state of ex- 
haustion will do more harm than good to 
the object of the association. The only 
method of making things comfortable 
would be for the bishop to arrive on a 
bicycle.” The society further denounce 
the opening of the British Museum on 
Sunday, and all kindred misuses of the 
day. 

Now the Evangelical Alliance took up 
this subject at its great October meeting. 
President Woolsey is said to have closed 
an essay upon Church and State with the 
words, ‘‘ Christianity has as little to do 
with the law, and the law with Chris- 
tianity, as possible.’”’ And President 
Hopkins, according to the ‘ Indepen- 
dent,’’ ‘‘ applied the same view extremely 
well to the legal protection of the Sab- 
bath. He utterly discarded all Christian 
or Biblical grounds of legislation, basing 
it solely on the principle that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and that he had a nat- 
ural right to enjoy its rest.’’ The news- 
paper adds that ‘‘ the slight relics among 
us of State interference with religion are 
already anachronisms, and will soon pass 
away.’’ Nevertheless, Superintendent 
Matsell shut up the concert saloons the 
other Sunday; his men, breaking into a 
dance hall, stopped the music, and thrust 
the revellers into the station-houses, 
where they passed a wretched night, and 
whence, next day, they were hauled be- 
fore the court, and some, being shop- 
girls, accustomed to take Sunday for 
their gala day, were quite abashed at 
this public disgrace. Flushed with suc- 
cess, the police then forbade the holding 
of an evening concert in the Stadt the- 
atre, while an attack made upon a Sta- 
pleton concert dispensed bruises and 
broken limbs to some of the guilty 
wreiches who leaped from the windows. 
Presently the owners of beer-gardens and 
theatres met toargue that whenever their 
pastimes were orderly and quiet, they 
ought not to be assaulted by the law in 
that way. Another Sunday came about, 
and the police, though inclined to look on 
Sabbath-breaking in a severely Levitical 
light, were apparently puzzled to say 
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what degree of sacredness should be re- 
quired of an evening concert, or in what 
grade of theatre it should be held, for 
them to refrain from clubbing the spec- 
tators and players. In this dilemma, the 
beer-halls ventured to treat their cus- 
tomers again to Sunday afternoon music, 
and were not vexed; but the Germania 
and Stadt theatres, as also Terrace Gar- 
den, were kept shut. Unluckily, some 
of the theatre-goers are German Jews, 
whose Sabbath is Saturday ; besides, with 
divers old-fashioned Christians the Sab- 
bath begins at sundown of Saturday and 
ends at sundown of Sunday, just as the 
Hebrew Sabbath ran from sundown to 
sundown. Certain other eccentric Chris- 
tians may add to good Dogberry’s confu- 
sion; for only the other day the Penn- 
-sylvania Legislature was petitioned by 
many people to so amend the law of 1794 
requiring the observance of the first day 
as the Sabbath, that those who celebrate 
the seventh may ply their trades on the 
first without incurring the penalty of the 
law; and a bill has been drawn to shield 
the Seventh-day Baptists from that pen- 
alty. Finally, suppose that the Jersey- 
man who was arrested by the police and 
fined, some time since, for weeding his 
garden on Sunday, had turned out to be 
a Seventh-day Baptist ! 

I think we must at last come to the 
position of Presidents Woolsey and Hop- 
kins; namely, *‘ discarding all Biblical 
grounds of Sunday legislation,’’ to check 
by the law only that which prevents the 
day from being one of public rest. If this 
view saddens those who found their Sun- 
day on the fourth commandment, they 
may take comfort in reflecting that the 
divine command to abstain from work only 
applies to the seventh day, since the first 
(or Sunday) is one of the six on which 
** thou shalt labor, and do all thy work.”’ 
The first reason assigned in Scripture for 
the celebration of the Sabbath, namely, 
that ‘*God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it, because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God cre- 
ated and made,’’ would obviously make 
that seventh day binding on us for absti- 
nence from work, or else none. St. Paul 
commands, ‘‘ Let no man judge you in 
respect of the Sabbath days ’’; while the 
Founder of Christianity has left no pre- 
cept extant for observing the first day, 
still less for observing it after that fashion 
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of abstaining from work which is enjoined 
by the fourth commandment. On the 
contrary, Christ defended his disciples for 
plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath ; 
and that ‘‘ it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath days,’ is about all the instruc- 
tion he gives us on the subject. 

Most wise statesmen aim to perpetuate 
the observance of Sunday for rest and 
worship. ‘That would be a sad day for 
America when Sunday was given up. 
France suffered even when one day of rest 
in ten was substituted for one in seven. 
Holmes well says, *‘ He who ordained the 
Sabbath loves the poor’’; and the highest 
authority has told us, *‘ The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.’’ Charles Lamb, in his poem on 
‘*Work,”’ gives us the suggestive phrase, 
**Sabbathless Satan!’’ and verily no 
eight-hour law ever devised could equal 
in beneficence this eighth-day law of 
Christendom. For were shops habitually 
open, the rivalry of trade would drive 
many to work who need to rest. In most 
cities, too, there is glut of labor and 
dearth of employment; so that to add a 
seventh part to the present stock of labor, 
would bring down the price, while rob- 
bing the workman of his rest. 

Besides, to preserve the religious senti- 
ment in a nation, we must set apart a 
day for its cultivation. For, as the sono- 
rous phrase of Johnson runs, ‘* Religion, 
of which the rewards are distant, and 
which is animated only by Faith and 
Hope, will glide by degrees out of the 
mind, unless it be invigorated and reim- 
pressed by external ordinances—by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influ- 
ence of example.’’ Yet, unless a special 
day be given to public worship, as a sound 
writer has said, ‘*‘ one man’s business will 
perpetually interfere with another man’s 
devotion; the buyer will be calling at the 
shop when the seller is gone to church.”’ 
Legislation aids us in the matter by mak- 
ing Sunday a legal holiday and surround- 
ing it with guards against encroachment. 

Again, the old objections to Sunday no 
longer hold. The grim Lord’s day of half 
a century ago was but a sorry festival ; 
but its ancient austerity has been relieved. 
Leaders of religious opinion, like Mr. 
Beecher, have got the public libraries 
open on Sunday; have encouraged their 
congregations to laugh, to gossip about 
‘* week-day ’’ matters, to take walks, and 
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to observe Sunday with joy and happiness 
in place of heaviness and gloom. Even 
Scotiand is escaping from the Sabbatari- 
anism of early days. The story is famil- 
iar of the Scotch woman who, hearing by 
ehance the services of an Episcopal 
church, thought ‘* it war vara fine; but 
it war awfu’ wark for the Sabba’ dee.’’ 
It was a Scotch landlady, too, who re- 
buked an English minister for taking a 
walk on Sunday afternoon, and who, on 
being answered, ‘‘ Why, our Lord him- 
self walked with his disciples in the field 
on the Sabbath day,’’ responded, ‘* Ay, I 
ken it, an’ I ne’er thocht any the better 
o’ him for it neither!’’ Yet in this same 
Scotland, the Dundee servants have late- 
ly complained, and justly if their words 
be true, that Sunday has become a feasting 
day, with more cooking than on any other 
of the seven. And the Rev. Mr. Thom- 
son actually proposed to the Synod of 
Aberdeen, last autumn, that in view of 
the uniformly fine Sundays of the then 
harvest season, and the constant rain of 
all other days, clergymen might allow 
their parishioners to employ the Sabbath 
afternoons in harvesting, so as to secure a 
part of the crop. The Synod rejected the 


plan, but to have proposed it is sugges- 
tive. 
A like change of sentiment has hap- 


pened in our land. It is odd that where- 
as in every other matter our lives fall far 
short of Christ’s standard of morality, 
and whereas in other matters we take the 
benefit of every doubt and all the latitude 
of interpretation we can, yet in regard to 
this single subject of Sunday keeping, we 
try to outdo in strictness the very Founder 
of our religion. Christ healed the sick on 
the Sabbath, for which offence ‘‘ the Phar- 
isees went out and held a council against 
him, how they might destroy him.’’ Yet 
our dispensaries are habitually ‘‘ open 
every day to the poor except Sunday,”’ 
albeit that is the day when working men 
and working women have leisure for sur- 
gery and medical treatment; and when, 
the other day, in Philadelphia, the direc- 
tors of Wills’s Hospital for the Blind and 
Lame opened their doors on Sundays, 
they published in the newspapers a long 
deprecatory preamble, quoting Christ’s 
words and example to prove that ‘ relief 
of suffering is a work proper for the Lord's 
day.’’ That they should be forced to 
thus disarm criticism, shows what our 
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blindness has been; that they have at 
last dared to take this step, shows that 
the eyes of Christendom are opening. 
Some of our worthy ancestry, in spite of 
Christ’s example, apparently held it un- 
lawful even to walk the fields on Sunday 
and to pluck the corn or fruits to allay 
one’s hunger. And, if modern clergymen 
soften the old rigors of the day by teach- 
ing their parishioners more blithesome 
methods of celebrating it, surely the Sun- 
day of their childhood is remembered as 
the weariest, dreariest day of the seven— 
all the drearier for being the thorn after 
the rose, the lees after the wine, the holy 
day after the holiday, Sunday after Satur- 
day! Stanch Cromwellians, grave, 
steadfast Puritans, gave us a Sunday 
stern as themselves—Dame Nature, mean- 
while, mischievously looking to boyhood 
most lovely on Sunday, making her most 
coquettish, attractive face, putting on 
her most alluring airs, and naughtily 
beckoning to open-air joy, despite the 
warning couplet : 
You must not work, you must not play, 
Upon God’s holy Sabbath day. 

One of Selkirk’s chief sorrows in his 
lonely isle was, according to the familiar 
song which Cowper puts into his mouth, 
that ‘‘ the sound of the church-going bell 
these valleys and roeks never heard, never 
sighed at the sound of a knell, or smiled 
when a Sabbath appeared.”’ But the 
Scotch or the Yankee lad of a generation 
back would have consented to pass a few 
Sundays on Juan Fernandez without a 
murmur. Indeed, under the rigorous 
treadmill then in vogue, it is no wonder 
that a custom grew up that still subsists 
in many families, particularly in those to 
whom Sunday is a tiresome day, of cut- 
ting it short at both ends by rising later 
and going to bed earlier than on other 
days. This practice, handed down from 
olden time, is a token of what the day 
had become through the mistaken gloom 
fastened upon it. The reluctance to begin 
and eagerness to end Sunday are now less 
often found; and it is partly due to wixe 
and courageous clergymen that the old 
irksomeness has been cast off, and that 
accordingly the day is likely to remain 
hallowed in our country by common con- 
sent. In its modern phase we have a 
right to perpetuate its benefits by the aid 
of the laws of the land. 

Pare Quiimer. 
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RELATIONS OF MATHEMATICS AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 

In his presidential address to the math- 
ematical and physical section of the Bri- 
tish Association, Prof.,H. J. S. Smith 
opposed the project of dividing that sec- 
tion into two, one to be devoted to the 
puremathematics, and the other to phy- 
sical science. He illustrated the mutual 
help afforded to one another by these two 
great branches of science, and showed 
how the purely speculative studies of 
mathematicians may give the means of 
explaining the most diverse natural phe- 
nomena ; and, on the other hand, how the 
advance of the sciences of observation and 
experiment may add to the methods and 
resources of pure mathematics. 

Thus the early Greek geometers, con- 
siderably before Euclid’s time, applied 
themselves to the study of the various 
curved lines in which a conical figure 
might be cut by a plane—curved lines 
called conic sections. It is difficult to 
imagine a problem possessing more com- 
pletely the character of mere curiosity 
than this of the conic sections in those 
early times. Not a single natural phe- 
nomenon, which in the state of science at 
that time could have been intelligibly ob- 
served, would be likely to require for its 
explanation a knowledge of the nature 
of these curves ; still less vould any appli- 
cation to the arts have been possible. A 
nation which did not use the arch was 
not likely to use the ellipse in any work 
of construction; and yet, when the ful- 
ness of time was come, these seeds of 
knowledge which had existed so long 
bore splendid fruit in the discoveries of 
Kepler. It was not too much to say that 
without the treatise of the Greek geome- 
ters on the conic sections there would 
have been no Kepler, without Kepler no 
Newton, and without Newton no science 
in our modern significance, or at least no 
such conception of nature as now lay at 
the basis of all our science of nature as 
subject in its smallest as well as its great- 
est phenomena to exact quantitative rela- 
tions, and to definite numerical laws. 
That was an old story, but it had always 





seemed to convey a lesson needed even in 
our own time against a species of scien- 
tific utilitarianism which urged the scien- 
tific man to devote himself to the less ab- 
stract parts of science, as being more 
likely to bear an immediate part in the 
augmentation of our knowledge of the 
world. 

In illustration of the impetus given to 
the development of pure mathematics by 
researches in physical science, Professor 
Smith cites Professor Maxwell's treatise 
on electricity, which gives a complete ac- 
count of the mathematical theory of that 
science: ‘** No mathematician could turn 
over the pages of that volume without 
very speedily convincing himself that 
they contained the first outlines of a the- 
ory which had already added largely to 
the methods and resources of pure mathe- 
matics, and which might one day render to 
that abstract science services not less valu- 
able than those which it owed to astrono- 
my ; for electricity now, like astronomy of 
old, had placed before the mathematician 
an entirely new set of questions, and the 
great practical importance of telegraphy 
had caused the methods of electrical mea- 
surement to be rapidly perfected to an ex- 
tent which rendered their accuracy com- 
parable with that of astronomical obserya- 
tions, and thus rendered it possible to 
bring the deductions of theory every mo- 
ment to the test of fact. It must be con- 
sidered fortunate for the mathematician 
that such a vast field of research on the 
application of mathematics to physical 
inquiries should be thrown open to him 
at the very moment when the scientific in- 
terest in the older mathematical astrono- 
my had for the moment flagged, and 
when the very name physical astronomy, 
so long appropriated to the mathematical 
development of the theory of gravitation, 
appeared likely to be handed over to that 
wonderful series of discussions which had 
already taught us so much concerning the 
constitution of the heavenly bodies them- 
selves.”’ 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 
Ws find ia ‘‘ Iron ”* the following notes 
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regarding the progress of the scheme of 
technical education for Japan, which was 
a few months ago intrusted to Mr. Henry 
Dyer, ©. E., and his professional col- 
leagues. When those gentlemen arrived 
in Japan they found the arrangements in 
a more backward state than had been an- 
ticipated, the buildings for the Imperial 
College of Engineering, although in pro- 
gress, not being nearly finished. Soon 
after reaching the scene of his future la- 
bors, Professor Dyer presented to the au- 
thorities his general scheme of technical 
education, which was at once accepted by 
them in every particular. That scheme 
gave them an adequate notion of what a 
college of engineering ought to be, in or- 
der to be suitable to the growing wants 
of the Japanese Empire. 

Since his arrival in Japan, Professor 
Dyer has designed a building for the col- 
lege, which will doubtless be worthy of 
the name by which it is henceforth to be 
known ; namely, the ‘‘ Lmperial College 
of Engineering.’”” When the college 
proper is finished, as it will be in about 
two years, the building which is now 
being erected will be converted into a 
technical museum. In the mean time, 


. . . . J 
while the building is in process of erec- 


tion, a house which formerly belonged to 
one of the Daimios has been secured as 
the temporary premises for holding such 
classes as have been formed. The official 
opening of the college was to have taken 
place on January 3, in the presence of 
the Emperor of Japan. 

. At an entertainment given to Professor 
Dyer, at the Mikado’s summer palace, by 
the Prime Minister of Japan, that gentle- 
man manifested a deep interest in all the 
details of the college, and congratulated 
his guest upon the scheme he had de- 
vised ; and, notwithstanding the ultra- 
officialism which has generally to be en- 
countered by all who come into contact 
with the Japanese authorities, Professor 
Dyer has had the good fortune to get 
from them everything he asked, in order 
to complete his plans. In addition to the 
college he has designed a large chemical 
laboratory, and a workshop for practi- 
cally teaching the art of engineering con- 
struction. 


INHABITANTS OF SOUTH PACIFIC ISI- 
ANDS., 


Lanpinc at New Hanover, an island in 
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the South Pacific to the east of New 
Guinea, Captain Simpson, of H. B. M. 
ship Blanche, last year found men and 
women very much in a state of nature, 
who, he thinks, had never before been 
visited by white men. They were igno- 
rant of the use of tobacco, and old pieces 
of paper were taken by them in prefer- 
ence to the usual trade articles. Both 
men and women came alongside the ship 
in great numbers, and showed no fear. 
They had little or nothing for barter ex- 
cept spears. They appeared good-hum- 
ored, but are arrant thieves. A party 
of officers who landed had their pockets 
picked. 

Captain Simpson also visited the neigh- 
boring island of New Britain. Here he 
found two spacious bays or harbors, 
with good anchorage, landlocked, and 
sheltered from all winds. Within one 
of these harbors he believes there is 
space, with from twenty to five fathoms 
of water, for the navies of the world tuo 
anchor in. Clustered on a narrow ledge 
at the base of two singular sandstone 
rocks is a village containing about two 
hundred inhabitants, who evidently sup- 
port themselves by fishing. Many of the 
houses are built in the water on piles. 
They had numerous canves moored round 
them. 

In the Ngaric group of islands one only 
was found to be inhabited, and the his- 
tory of its people may be told in a few 
words. They number about one hundred, 
and of these no less than sixty are chil- 
dren. The people say that about forty 
years ago a captain from Sydiey took the 
island and destroyed all the inhabitants, 
or nearly all. Some years after that a 
man named Paddy came with some na- 
tives of Ponope island and settled there, 
claiming the island as his own, and the 
population has since rapidly increased. 
What has become-of Paddy we are not 
told. 
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WHITE AND RED MUSCLES. 

On seeing a flayed rabbit, every one 
must have noted the difference of color 
presented by the various muscles of the 
same region—a limb, for instance. Some 
of them are of a deep red, others almost 
white. M. Ranvier, of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, shows that these differ- 
ent colors indicate two sorts of muscles 
possessed of different structure and dif- 
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ferent properties. With regard to the 
latter point, the difference of proper- 
ties can be demonstrated by submitting 
the muscles to the action of electricity. 
The white muscles contract almost in- 
stantanevusly, and if we transmit to them 
a rapid series of electric shocks they re- 
spond with a series of contractions, 
each one perfectly distinct from the rest. 
The red muscles on the contrary are far 
mure indolent; some time must elapse 
before they respond to the shock, and in- 
terrupted discharges produce only a 
permanent contraction. The author is of 
opinion that the red muscles are of the 
sume nature as the heart, and that, like 
it, they are muscles of the animal life, 
while the others are muscles of the yolun- 
tary life. 





UTILIZATION OF WASTE FUEL. 

We have already mentioned Mr. E. F. 
Loiseau’s process for the utilization of 
waste coal, and now we find in the ‘* Ex- 
change and Review ’’ a notice of recent 
improvements made by Mr. Loiseau in 
the machinery he employs. The opera- 
tion of the process is entirely automatic, 
the crude materials being fed into one end 
of the apparatus, and emerging from tle 
other finished and ready for transporta- 
tion. No lahor is required, nor dves the 
machinery need any attention, except 
what is necessary to keep up the supply 
and remove the completed product. The 
lumps are moulded into egg-shaped mass- 
es; this form having been adopted as the 
most practical, inasmuch as it permits of 
the largest interstices, and hence a freer 
passage of air between them. The lumps 
are thoroughly dried by passing a number 
of times through a long hot-air oven, car- 
ried upon endless belts of wire cloth. 
The water-proofing material does not 
penetrate to any considerable depth into 
the lumps, and they are therefore not sat- 
urated with the resinous material, which 
simply forms a varnish over their surface, 
making them impervious to moisture, and 
allowing them to be handled without the 
annoyance of dirt or dust. 

The experimental trials, conducted some 
time ago, to test the heating powers of 
the product, indicated a very fair rate of 
power, and considerable cohesion. These 
qualities were fully tested at the exhibi- 
tion of the American Institute, and with 
very favorable results. As to the impor- 
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tant questivn of cost, the inventor states 
that the article can be manufactured for 
about one dollar per ton. It remains to 
be seen whether this assertion will be 
verified, for upon this item the practical 
success of the process depends. 





TACTILE ORGANS. 

Tose organs of touch which may be 
deliberately called into action by an ani- 
mal, when it would note surrounding 
objects, or reconnvitre obstacles, or seek 
and select its food, are called by Dr. 
Jobert, in a memoir which appears in 
the French ** Annals of the Natural Sci- 
ences,”’ ‘‘organs of active touch.” 
That memoir gives the results of long- 
continued and intelligent study into a 
very intricate subject, and we take plea- 
sure in laying before our readers a sum- 
mary of its contents. 

The anatomist, in tracing the nerves of 
sense from their origin outwards, finds 
that, in the higher animals, they often- 
times communicate with sundry ovoid 
corpuscles, which go by various names, 
but are to all intents and purposes . 
identical one with another. It was 
early conjectured that these bodies had 
to do with the sense of active touch, 
and Dr. Jobert’s task was to show 
that every organ adapted for that sense 
contains either these or analogous struc- 
tures. He found them abundantly in the 
hands of the quadrumana, and the paws of 
many plantigrades, while the digits of ani- 
mals using their feet only for the purpose 
of locomotion are without them. The maki 
or Malagash lemur uses its paws merely 
for locomotory purposes, and consequent- ° 
ly the digits exhibit none of these corpus- 
cles; on the other hand, in some monkeys, 
Ateles for instance, the tail is in fact a 
fifth hand, and is accordingly provided 
with them. 

The muzzle of the mole, hedgehog, and 
armadillo, and the bill of the ornitho- 
rhynchus and the echidna, possess these 
corpuscles ; but they are specially notable 
in the hedgehog. The beaks and tongues 
of birds, being their common organs of 
touch, are the only parts of their bodies 
containing the corpuscles. In the parrot 
group, however, they are found in the 
claws, which are, in these birds, sensitive 
organs. 

But in mammals these are not the only 
organs of touch, for the chiroptera, the 
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rodents, sundry insectivora, and the swine 
tribe are provided with special hairs or 
bristles having close connection with the 
nerve fibres, and which are to be re- 
garded as regular tactile organs. These 
are sometimes provided, at their root, 
with a sanguineous sinus, though again 
this may be wanting. They are abundant 
in the wings of the bat, on the ears of the 
mouse, and on the snout of the mole, and 
in all these cases are organs of exquisite 
sensibility. 

On the antennz, at the ends of the 
palpee, and in various parts of the mouth, 
insects have hairs which are evidently 
tactile organs, having at their base a pro- 
tuberance made up of large cells and con- 
necting with nerve fibre. With regard 
to fishes, M. Jobert finds that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the dermis of those regions 
which serve for touch is provided with 
papilla, branching out into smaller pa- 
pillae, the latter terminating in a cup- 
shaped orifice, into which enters one end 
of an ovoid corpuscle having its bed in 
the epidermis. These ovoids are elongat- 
ed cells, holding a nucleus and a nucleolus, 
and their base fits into the dented margin 
of the cup-shaped orifice of the papilla. 

The existence of these corpuscles once 
ascertained, M. Jobert sought for them 
in the various organs which serve for the 
purpose of touch in fishes, and studied 
them minutely from the three points of 
view of histology, anatomy, and morphol- 
ogy. He inquired into the constitution 
of the various kinds of barbels, and of the 
‘*fishing-spines ’’ of the lophius, the dis- 
tribution of the nerves in the fin, the 
‘various transformations of the latter or- 
gan, and the histological character of its 
bony and soft parts. He shows that the 
foremost spines of the fin are commonly 
very sensitive tactile organs. They re- 
ceive nerve filaments not alone from the 
vertebral, but also from the vagus and 
lateral nerves. 





EDUCATION OF BOTH HANDS. 

Why should not a child be taught to 
employ both hands indifferently? Surely 
it would be hard to assign a peremptory 
reason for the prevailing custom of train- 
ing children to righthandedness, instead 
of making them, as they should be, am- 
bidextrous—equally expert with both 
hands. We have been much pleased with 


some remarks on this suhject which re- 
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cently appeared in the ‘‘ Scientific Amer- 
ican,”’ and our readers will, we doubt 
not, acknowledge, on reading the follow- 
ing synopsis of the article in question, 
that the writer of it has made out a very 
strong case in favor of ambidexterity. 
‘* Why should not a child be taught to 
write and draw with both hands?”’ asks 
the writer. ‘‘ It would take but little if 
any more time; and if it did, it would 
only keep him busy during moments 
which he would otherwise devote to idle- 
ness or mischief. The acquisition would 
never be worthless, and it might be of 
immense convenience to him. He might 
never have occasion to use his double ca- 
pacity after the fashion of the popular 
scientist and teacher [Professor Edward 
S. Morse], whose two-handed blackboard 
sketches are such a delight to his audi- 
tors, and who is said to pursue his micro- 
scopic studies with a pen at one side and 
a pencil at the other, drawing with one 
hand and writing with the other; never- 
theless his twofold skill would ever be a 
possible source of satisfaction and advan- 
tage to him. He would be free at any 
moment to rest a hand exhausted by pro- 
tracted use, without any interruption of 
his work; he would be less likely to be 
disabled by trifling hurts; and in case 
one hand were stiffened by heavy labor, 
the other might be kept in readiness for 
delicate manipulations, for writing, draft- 
ing, and the like. 

‘The right-handed man who can use a 
hammer or a knife readily with his left 
hand, or can tie or untie a knot wher his 
right hand is otherwise engaged, will find 
frequent use for his skill. Indeed, the 
advantages we miss through the neglect 
of the left hand are infinite in number 
and of incessant recurrence. They are 
among the taxes we pay to custom. Why 
not, then, train children to employ both 
hands equally?” 





HOUSEHOLD OF THE RED ANT. 

Mr. Tomas G. Gentry communicates 
to the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences some very curious observations 
on the habits of the red ant (Formica san- 
guinea). The author, while collecting 
Coleoptera under stones and decayed logs, 
found a nest of these ants, while scatter- 
ed over the ground to enjoy the warmth 
of the sun were numberless larvee of the 
insect, in various stages of development. 
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Two external apertures of the nest were 
found leading to the chambers below, and 
many neuters were observed acting as 
nurses to the young. On close examina- 
tion the neuters appeared to be divided 
into two classes, one having charge of the 
almost mature larvae, and the other of the 
more feeble. 

As usual when an ant nest is invaded, 
the larvae were removed to places of safe- 
ty, the larger grubs being conveyed to a 
separate apartment by neuters, whose 
special charge it seemed to be, while the 
less vigorous were hidden away by an- 
other set ina different chamber. When 
the last individual of the former had been 
cared fur, the author expected to see the 
first set of nurses come out and assist in 
the removal of the more tender larve ; 
but no such thing occurred. Witha view 
to test his observations, Mr. Gentry then 
dropped some of the feeble larvae into the 
mouth of the first passageway, thinking 
that thus they would be cared for. But 
all such attempts were in vain; these 
larvae remained where the author had 
placed them, until their own special 
nurses observed them and carried them 
away to appropriate quarters. 

The author then made an opening into 
the first chamber, and there found a score 
or more of ants, each with the object of 
its solicitude by its side. The ants were 
now alarmed again, and hurried away 
with their larva to places of security 
among the adjacent leaves and grasses, 
passing within an eighth of an inch of the 
second chamber, but never entering it. 
Mr. Gentry sums up his conclusions as 
follows: Ist. The colony is divided into 
two sets of neuters, one to care for the 
more mature, the other for that of the 
feebler larvae. 2J. The more vigorous are 
harbored in the more superficial cavities, 
in order to save time and trouble in case 
of removal, which would be considerable 
were full-grown larvee to be brought up 
out of deep cavities. 3d. The young and 
tender are conveyed to deeper-seated 
chambers, less likely to be assailed by an 
enemy, thus affording a better means of 
continuing the species. 





CIRCULAR MONITORS. 

“La Nature” gives a description, 
which we translate, of two curious naval 
engines now almost completed for the Rus- 
sian government. These are two circular 
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iron vessels, of about 100 feet diameter ; 
their draught of water is about 12 feet, 
and the upper deck stands about 2 feet 
above the water. With this draught the 
displacement is 2,530 tons. The bottom 
is perfectly flat and the wall perpendicu- 
lar. Steadiness in the movement of pro- 
pulsion is secured by means of 12 keels, 
each a little over three inches deep. In 
the middle of the ship is set a turret some 
26 feet in diameter and 7 in height, con- 
taining two breech-loading steel guns of 
ll tons, mounted en barbette. In the 
middle of the turret rises a hollow eylin- 
der, through which ammunition is pass- 
ed, and around which the carriage of each 
of the guns may revolve, so as to allow 
fire to be delivered at an angle of 30 or 35 
degrees to the ship’s axis. 

The lower part of the hull and the bot- 
tom consist of a double skin, the plates 
being nearly three feet apart. The outer 
plate is about half an inch in thickness, 
the inner about one quarter inch, and the 
middle space is divided into a great num- 
ber of water-tight compartments. 

Parallel with the main deck, and about 
six feet and a half beneath it, is the lower 
deck, both being connected with one an- 
other, and with the skin of the bottom, by 
a certain number of water-tight bulk- 
heads. In front of the turret is a light 
superstructure, intended partly for the 
purpose of shielding it from the sea, and 
also to serve as a cabin for the commander 
and as day quarters for the eleven officers. 
The lower deck is laid out as follows: 
Forward are the crew’s quarters, furty- 
five to fifty men; just back of these are 
the coal bunkers and the boilers; in the 
centre the officers’ quarters and a shaft 
for passing ammunition; then the en- 
gines, six in number. Under the crew's 
quarters are storerooms of all kinds; the 
magazines for powder and projectiles are 
under the officers’ quarters. 

The armor for the upper part of the 
hull consists of two strips of wrought- 
iron plate, each nearly three feet wide, 
but of different thicknesses. The upper 
plate is 229 millimetres (over 9 inches) 
thick, the lower 178 millimetres (about 
715 inches). These plates are backed 
with teak, 7 1-5 inches for the upper plate 
and 9 inches for the lower. The turret is 
constructed on the same principle as the 
hull, except that its plating is all 229 
millimetres thick. These vessels are per- 
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fectly manageable, and are expected to 
make eight or nine knots an hour. 





SCIENCE UNDER THE FRENCH REPUB- 
LIC, 

Tue following observations, which we 
take from the ‘* Revue Scientifique,”’ will 
shuw what party in France favers popu- 
lar enlightenment. ‘The Lyons Museum 
of Natural History received under the 
empire, and fur many years previously, 
an annual subsidy of 11,900 francs; nor 
could the financial commission of that 
city be ever induced to increase the 
amount as long as the empire stood. In 
1871, however, under the republic, it was 
increased to the extent of about 5,000 
francs, and last year the total subsidy was 
fixed at 18,000. 

The same liberality is shown in making 
appropriations for educational objects in 
general. Were it not for the political 
events which at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year led to the ousting of M. Barodet 
from the mayoralty, on account of his re- 
ligious or irreligious opinions, the city 
of Lyons wouid now be possessed of a no- 
ble institution for the advancement of the 
experimental sciences. It will be remem- 
bered that the municipality was ready to 
endow such an institution with lands for 
buildings, a fund of 900,000 francs, and 
an annual allowance of 30,000 francs—all 
simply for the promotion of the biological 
sciences. But M. Barodet having been 
removed, and the Government having 
given the municij al authorities to under- 
stand that no project favored by that athe- 
ist could meet the approval of the Ver- 
sailles authorities, Lyons is to be depriv- 
ed, let us hope only for a time, of an in- 
stitution which would have done the city 
more honor than a hundred arcs de tri- 
omphe. 

*‘In remarking thus upon events in 
Lyons,’’ says the ‘* Revue Scientifique,”’ 
** we are not actuated by political prefer- 
ences. But the fact, whatever its cause, 
is one that you find everywhere, and it 
cfinnot but attract attention, that after 
the fall ef the empire the municipal coun- 
cils of our great cities, being actuated by 
the republican spirit—some call it radi- 
calism-—at once increased the appropria- 
tions for public instruction very consider- 
ablv. This, too, they did in the face of the 
financial embarrassments everywhere pro- 
duced by the war, which succeeded to 
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the ‘monumental’ excesses of the Em- 
pire. Lille, Bordeaux, Nantes, Algiers, 
and several other cities, have in this re- 
spect set as good an example as Lyons it- 
self. The appropriations have in many 
cases been doubled within the past two 
years. At Lille the appropriation was 
450,000 frances in 1870, but in 1873 it is 
700,000 franes ; and it is to be still further 
increased, though the city is specially 
embarrassed.’’ 





A LINGUISTIC DISCOVERY, 

A piscovery of great philological inter- 
est—viz., the affinities of the Etruscan 
language—has been made by Rev. Isaac 
Taylor of the British Philological Socie- 
ty. Ina recent lecture Mr. Taylor stated 
that two dice had been found in a tomb, 
having their six faces marked with words 
instead of by pips. These six words he 
examined in detail, and found them to be 
identical with the first six digits in the 
Altaic branck of the Turanian family of 
languages. Guided by this clue, it was 
easy to show that the grammar and vo- 
cabulary of the three thousand Etruscan 
inscriptions are also. Altaic. The words 
denoting kindred, the pronouns, the par- 
ticiples, and the declensions, correspond 
closely with those of the Tartar tribes of 
Siberia. The Etruscan mythology is 
found to have been essentially the same 
as that of the ‘‘ Kalevala,’’ the great Finn- 
ish epic. 





NEW SAFETY LAMP. 

Tuts is a French invention, intended to 
remedy the great defect of the Davy lamp, 
namely, its feeble illuminating power. 
The inventor, M. Boullenot, has con- 
structed a lamp divided into three com- 
partments. The lowest of these is a 
strong chamber designed to contain, at 
considerable pressure, the quantity of air 
needed to supply the lamp for several 
hours. Out of this chamber rises the 
wick, which is surrounded with the oil, 
and fitted with a suitable burner. The 
middle compartment is of strong glass, 
and may have guards to protect it against 
accidents. The uppermost compartment 
is a dome with one or more valves, which 
open outwards under a slight pressure ; 
these let out the products of combustion 
as they are formed. The orifices by which 
the valves communicate with tie outer 
air are covered with wire gauze, as a 
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precaution against the inflow of fire- 
damp when the valves open. 





RESTORATION OF OIL PAINTINGS. 

Perrenkorer’s inethod fur the regen- 
eration and restoration of oil paintings is 
explained as follows by F. Goppelsroder, 
a summary of whose papers on the sub- 
ject we find in the ** American Chemist.”’ 
The linseed oil used by most artists con- 
tains eighty per cent. of linoleine, while 
the poppy oil contains seventy-five per 
cent. of that substance. This linoleine, 
solidified by exposure to the air, increases 
in weight ten per cent., giving a hard 
transparent mass called by Mulder lin- 
oxyne, which preserves the colors with 
which it has been used. To the pictures 
when finished varnish is ordinarily ap- 
plied; eonsisting of solutions of resins in 
turpentine or fatty and drying oils. If 
the varnish cracks, more is applied to fill 
up the pores, and several repetitions may 
have the effect of ruining the picture. 
The pictares allow moisture to condense 
upon them, which is evaporated ; and in 
process of time more is condensed, the 
resplt finally being a dulling of the pic- 
ture. Indeed, the author states that by 
wetting a varnished surface with distilled 
water, and evaporating the latter, wet- 
ting again, and again drying, a white 
spot may be readily made. Pettenkofer 
restures the brightness of the picture by 
exposing it to the vapor of alcohol, which, 
by condensing on the picture, causes a so- 
lution of the film of varnish, and thereby 
restores to the resin its uniformity. A 
varnish of balsam of copaiba, which dries 
more slowly than most others, is also found 
to act as a preservative. By way of pre- 
paration for the alcohol treatment, the 
pictures are washed first with water, to 
remove dust, etc., and then with turpen- 
tine, to remove the excess of the resin. 





PATCHOULL 

Tue use of patchouli as a perfume by 
Europeans is of very recent date, as is 
shown by the fact that when in 1844 forty- 
six cases of the herb were imported into 
England, no purchaser could be found for 
it, though the price asked was only six 
shillings per pound. ‘This plant, says the 


** Journal of Applied Science,” flowered 
in Europe for the first time in the winter 
of 1844, in the greenhouse of a gentleman 
at Orléans ; since then it has been culti- 
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vated in many botanical gardens. The 
patchouli (Pogostemon patchouli) be- 
longs to the order Labiate, which fur- 
nishes us with so many of our aromatic 
plants, such as sage, thyme, marjoram, 
lavender, pennyroyal, etc. It is tall and 
shrubby, not unlike the garden mint in 
habit, with broad ovate opposite leaves 
about three inches long, and thick spikes 
of smali purplish-white flowers. It is a 
native of Malaysia. In India it is a very 
popular perfume, being generally sold in 
the bazaars. 

Some years ago genuine Indian shawls 
could always be distinguished by their 
peculiar odor, the cause of which was 
long unknown. French manufacturers at 
length discovered that this odor was due 
to patchouli, and they imported the plant 
to give the same perfume to articles of 
home manufacture. Patchouli also gives 
its odor to Indian ink, in the manufacture 
of which it is an ingredient. The sachets 
of patchouli sold by perfumers consist of 
the herb coarsely powdered, mixed with 
cotton wool and fulded in papers. These 
are placed in drawers and wardrobes tu 
drive away moths and other insects. The 
Arabs carry mattresses and pillows stuffed 
with this herb on their annual pilgrim- 
ages, believing it to be very efficacivus in 
preventing contagion. 

The preparation of the herb is very 
simple, the tops—about a foot in length 
—being merely gathered and dried in the 
sun. It is recorded that ill effects, such 
as loss of appetite and sleep, have often 
resulted from the excessive employment 
of patchouli asa perfume. The scent is 
more powerful ia dry than in damp 
places. The odor is due to a volatile oil 
in the leaves and stems. When distilled 
it is a yellowish green, and almost as 
heavy as water. A _ hundredweight of 
the plant yields about twenty-five ounces 
of oil. The so-called ‘‘ essence of patchou- 
li’’ sold by perfumers is a weak dilution 
of this oil. 


MISCELLANY. 





LO°AL ANESTHESIA, 

Dr. Horvatu, a German physician, pro- 
poses, according to the Boston ‘* Journal 
of Chemistry,’’ a new method of produc- 
ing local anzesthesia. It is well known 
that immersion of the hand for a short 
time in ice water produces severe pain: 
but if immersed in cold aleohol, according 
to Dr. Horvath, no pain is felt, even if 
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the temperature of the liquid is —5 deg. 
C. Glycerine was found to possess a sim- 
ilar property. Ether, however, caused 
pain, and mercury was still more pain- 
ful, forcing the speedy withdrawal of 
the finger when plunged into it at a tem- 
perature of 3 deg. C. After immersion 
in alcohol at —5 deg. C., the slightest 
touch could be distinctly perceived by the 
part, but no pain was experienced even 
when it was sharply pricked. These re- 
sults led Dr. Horvath to the conclusion 
that cold alcohol has the effect of be- 
numbing sensibility to pain, without im- 
pairing the delicacy of the general tactile 
sensation. This apparent possibility of 
the artificial separation of these two ner- 
vous functions, the tactile sensation and 
the sensation of pain, and the temporary 
suspension of the latter, are highly impor- 
tant in a physiological point of view, and 
also of practical utility in allaying certain 
forms of local pain, more especially that 
caused by burns and surgical operations. 
Dr. Horvath had an opportunity of test- 
ing the value of this application to burns 
on his own person, as well as upon others ; 
and not only was all pain instantly allay- 
ed as soon as the part was immersed in 
alcvhol, but it was found that the wound 
speedily began to assume a more healthy 
appearance. Tle experiments of Melsens 
on the effects of frozen alcohol are some- 
what confirmatory of Horvath’'s results, 
although they were undertaken for quite 
a different purpose. Horvath found that 
alcohol at —5 deg. C. caused no pain to the 
finger immersed in it. Melsens showed 
that a considerable quantity of cognac at 
—71 deg. C. could be taken into the mouth 
with no more inconvenience than would 
follow a spoonful of soup a little too hot. 
He failed, however, to note any angesthe- 
tic effect. 


BUCKLAND ON THE BABY HIPPOPOTA- 
MUS. 

Mr. Frank Buck.anp has lately visited 
the young hippopotamus on the latter’s 
first birthday, and reports that the little 
fellow—he now weighs about one ton—is 
tame, playful and docileasakitten. He is 
about six feet long and two feet ten inches 
in height at the shoulders. His back isa 
slaty black color, but his cheeks, chest, and 
legs are of a fine pink salmon color. He 
eats and sleeps well, and besides his nat- 
ural nourishment his meals consist of 
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chaff, bran, mangel-wurtzel, scalded oats, 
biscuit, and sugar; he is particularly 
fond of anything sweet. The gape of bis 
mouth is about eighteen inches; he has 
already a fine set of white teeth, and the 
tusks begin to project out of his pink 
gums. 7 

When in his morning bath he is very 
playful, and plunges about like a por- 
poise. The pair of ‘‘ hippos ”’ sleep on 
the straw all night, but they spend a great 
portion of the day in their bath, in a sort 
of half sleep. They fluat up to breathe, 
apparently without an effort, like corks 
rising to the surface. When under water 
they keep their eyes open after the man- 
ner of crocodiles. When the mouth of 
the young one is wide open it will be seen 
that the tongue is arched directly up- 
wards so as to form a compact valve, 
which prevents the water going down the 
gullet. In conclusion, Mr. Buckland, 
with much naiveté, remarks: ‘1 forgot 
when writing the above, to mention that 
‘Guy Fawkes’ (the young hippopota- 
mus) turns out after all to be a young 
lady hippo; she is more delicately fea- 
tured than her father, and is very like her 
mother in face.’’ Mr. Barnum is very 
anxious to secure the baby hippo which 
is expected to see the light this month. 


THE PERCEPTION OF TIME, 

In a late number of the ‘‘ Journal of 
Mental Science,’’ Dr. W. A. F. Browne 
gives some remarkable instances of the 
faculty possessed by certain persons of ac- 
curately measuring the lapse of time with- 
out any artificial aid. Sir Henry Hol- 
land’s ‘* Recollections of Past Life ’’ is 
quoted to illustrate this point in the case 
of the celebrated Lord Stowell, the high- 
est English authority on ecclesiastical 
law and the law of nations. Of him Sir 
Henry Holland says that ** he could at ali 
times state the precise hour or minute, 
without reference to clock, watch, or any 
artificial means of measurement.’’ The 
author likewise refers to the equally in- 
teresting, though not so celebrated human 
timepieée, Chavalley, an account of whom 
is found in the ‘ Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle."’ Though deaf, this man, by what 
he designated an internal movement or 
profound calculation, which neither 
thought, nor labor, nor anything elxe 
could stop, ‘* possessed the power to indi- 
cate to a crowd around him the passing 
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of a quarter of an hour, or as manymin- 
utes or seconds as any one chose, and that 
during conversations the most diversified 
and notwithstanding tae recourse to every 
means by which his attention might be 
diverted.’’ 

When tested by a scientific observer, M. 
Chavannes, he shook his head at the time 
appointed, altered his voice at the quar- 
ter, half, and three-quarter minutes, and 
arrived accurately at the end of the peri- 
od named. It would appear that this 
singular facuJty continued in operation 
during the night, and during sleep, and 
that, provided his slumbers were not.pro- 
found, nor had followed fatigue and ex- 
haustion, he could, within a very brief pe- 
riod after awakening, indicate within a 
very few minutes what time had passed, 
or in other words, how long he had been 
unconscious. 

In the infant and undeveloped mind in- 
stances of precocity in the perception of 
time, so far as musical intervals are con- 
cerned, are frequent. Crotch played the 
organ at three years old; Mozart acquir- 
ed a knowledge of music by imitations of 
his sister at three years old, and compos- 
ed at five; Handel was sensible of musi- 
cal intervals, and practised on a deatened 


clavichord at three, and played the harp- 
sichord and organ at first sight when 
seven years old ;. and Brigham mentions a 
hydrocephalic child who sang and kept 
time when he reached the age ot fifteen 


months. Even where the intelligence 1s 
limited and ineducable, similar peculiari- 
ties have been noticed; idiots are to be 
met with who display an accurate knowl- 
edge of regular intervals, and of the pas- 
sage of time; and every asylum and 
school may afford examples where an ac- 
curate rhythm is preserved in their oscil- 
lations. ‘* Blind Tom”? is an instance ot 
musical talent coupled with an intelli- 
gence little better than idiotic. 


COMPARATIVE SAFETY OF DIFFERENT 
PAVEMENTS. 

Tue report made to the City Commis- 
sion of Sewers of London on street pave- 
ments by Mr. William Haywood, en- 
gineer, is a document of singular inter- 
est, and conveys an amount of minute 
information that cannot be elsewhere 
found. It puts in our hands the means 
of determining with certainty the relative 
values of three classes of street pavement, 
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namely, asphalt, granite, and wood, as 
regards salety to animals passing over 
them. We can give only the barest out- 
line of the author’s facts and figures. 
Within the space of 50 days 203,805 miles 
were traversed on asphalt by 23,286 
horses, and the number of accidents was 
1,066 ; on granite, 95,567 miles by 13,- 
905 horses, and 719 accidents , on wood, 
179,151 miles by 24,042 horses, and 542 
accidents. It was shown that during the 
50 days the order of slipperiness was, with 
granite, 152 miles of travel to an av- 
cident; with asphalt, 191 miles; with 
wood, 330 miles. ‘T'o arrive at still more 
precise results, the accidents were now 
investigated under the following sections: 
Nature of the accidents; eftect of harness- 
ing; effect of rate of travel; effect of 
gradient ; effect of surface repair; effect 
of surface cleanliness; and efiect of 
weather on the surface. Of all the acci- 
dents on the asphalt. 32.04 per cent. were 
fulls on knees, 24.48 on haunches, and 
43.48 complete falls; granite, 46.39, 7.56, 
and 46.05 respectively; wood, 84.97, 
3.07, and 11.96 respectively. As to the 
effect ot harnessing, falls to single-har- 
nessed horses were 54.96 of the whole; 
double-harnessed, 39.84; triple-harnessed 
and over, 5.20. On asphalt there was 
more risk of a horse falling in a one-horse 
than in a two-horse vehicle, but no dif- 
ference of this kind was noticed with 
granite or wood. In fast travelling it was 
more difficult to stop a horse on asphalt 
than on granite or wood. 

On gradients the asphalt was more 
favored than the others; then came gran- 
ite, and last wood. ‘The state of repair of 
the surtace afrected the safety of the pave- 
ment. The surfaces of both the asphalt 
and wood at the time of observation were 
in good condition, and those of the granite 
were not. Had the wood pavement been 
out of repair, the number of accidents 
would have been greater. Asphalt is 
not affected in this way. For safety as- 
phalt could not be too clean; but a very 
clean granite pavement might under cer- 
tain atmospheric conditions be much 
more slippery than when dirty. If gran- 
ite was dirty and the dirt slightly damp, 
it was more slippery than when clean; 
and the same was true, though in a very 
much greater degree, of damp asphalt. 
If dirty, wood became just after rain: 
much more slippery than at any other 











time. Moisture played a very important 
part in the safety of travelling. During 
a continuance of cold dry wind with a 
somewhat hot sun, neither asphalt nor 
wood was slippery, while granite, if worn 
smooth, which was its ordinary condi- 
tion in London, and if clean, was in its 
very worst state of slipperiness. If light 
rains ensued, the slipperiness of the gran- 
ite was much reduced; the wood then 
would enter into its most slippery state, 
but for a short time only, as the mud 
s00n began to peel from the surface; 
while the asphalt became for a time al- 
most as slippery as a pavement could be, 
and continued so till the mud became 
nearly liquid. If the rain fell heavily, 
the granite gained its safest condition, 
the asphalt became much safer than when 
merely damp, and the wood approached 
in safety its condition when actually dry. 
In fine weather after much rain, the wood 
did not grow slippery while the mud 
dried ; the mud in the joints of the gran- 
ite retained its moisture if the atmos- 
phere was damp, and that pavement was 
more slippery for some time than when 
wet; asphalt soon entered its safest 
state, though through an intermediate 
stage of great slipperiness. 


THE FOOD OF HUMMING-BIRDS, 

Tue long bills of humming-birds ‘have 
been held by some naturalists to be tubes 
into which they suck the honey from flowers 
by a piston-like movement of the tongue. 
Mr. Belt, the author of ‘*The Nat- 
uralist in Nicaragua,’ dissents from 
this view. The humming-bird undoubt- 
edly sucks honey from flowers, but its 
principal food is insects. Some species 
in Central America are seldom seen about 
flowers, and Mr. Belt never examined the 
body of a humming-bird without finding 
insects in its crop. The tongue, he states, 
for one half its length is composed of 
semi-horny tissue, and cleft in two; 
the two halves are laid flat against each 
other when at rest, but can be separated 
at the will of the bird, and form a deli- 
cate pliable pair of forceps, most admira- 
bly adapted for picking out minute in- 
sects from among the stamens of flowers. 
The woodpecker, which has a similar ex- 
tensile mechanism for protruding its 
tongue to a great length, uses it also to 
procure its food—in this case soft grubs 
from holes in rotten trees; and to enable 
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it to pull these out, the end of the tongue 
is sharp and horny, and barbed with 
short, stiff, recurved bristles. 


SAFETY IN WORKING MINES, 

Two inventions of considerable import- 
ance to the mining world have lately been 
exhibited in England, namely, an im- 
proved safety lamp and a reservoir of 
pure air. According to *‘ Iron,’’ the ob- 
ject of both inventions is to support com- 
bustion and respiration, not by means of 
the surrounding air, but. through the 
agency of pure air passing through a 
regulator carried by the miner on his 
back. Externally the lamp is very much 
like the common safety-lamp, but it dif- 
fers in some important particulars. It 
has a connecting piece to which a tube is 
attached for supplying the flame with 
air; to this piece is affixed a screw by 
which the miner can regulate the supply 
and consequently the light. Inside the 
lamp is a brass cap, which covers the 
small chamber into which the air is con- 
ducted, and this cap distributes the air 
equally all around the flame. In a disk 
above the lamp-glass is 2 small opening, 
in which is placed a conical valve, and 
this valve is raised by the air in combis- 
tion endeavoring to escape; but as soon 
as the current of air is reduced, the valve 
falls back and closes the orifice against 
external influences. By means of the 
other apparatus, called the aérophore, a 
miner may remain an almost indefinite 
time in the midst of an unbreathable or 
explosive atmosphere, without any com- 
munication with the outer air. Half a 
dozen reservoirs are filled with compress- 
ed air to a pressure of sixteen atmos- 
pheres. To these is attached a tube com- 
municating with a regulator, placed on 
the backs of the miners, who, like divers 
at the bottom of the sea, being provided 
with an abundant supply of air from 
without, may live and work immersed in 
the most noxious gases. 

The working of the lamp was satisfac- 
torily tested by placing it lighted under a 
glass shade and surrounded with an at- 
mosphere of ordinary coal gas; it con- 
tinued to burn as if in the purest air. 
To test the aérophore, a small wooden 
shed was filled with fumes from burning 
sulphur and charcoal, so as to be irre- 
spirable. A man, equipped with the 
regulator, his mouth being covered to 
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prevent inspiration of the gases, entered 
the room, and with himacat. Through 
asmall side window the man might be seen 
busily at work with hammer and saw. 
‘The cat, however, very soon gave signs of 
uneasiness, and in ten minutes blood was 
oozing from its nostrilsand mouth. After 
twenty minutes the door was opened, 
letting forth a volume of poisonous gas, 
but the man had suffered no inconve- 
nience. The cat expired on being brought 
into the open vir. 

There is one drawback, however, name- 
ly, the limited extent to which the inven- 
tion is applicable. For simply enabling 
a miner to explore a working filled with 
gas or to recover a man who could not 
otherwise escape, it would be invaluable ; 
but where any very considerable amount 
of work is requisite, needing the assist- 
ance of a large number of men, its intro- 
duction would be almost impossible. 
Still, fur the limited purpose to which it 
can be applied, it will be a valuable ap- 
paratus, and will no doubt be very largely 
adopted. 


A SKELETON MAN, 


TuerE is at present on exhibition 


through the country towns of England a 


‘*skeleton man,’’ whose physique pre- 
sents phenomena of so extraordinary a 
nature as to have merited a description 
in the London ** Lancet.”” Dr. John H. 
Salter, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
gives the following account of this ** liv- 
ing anatomy ’’: ** He is thirty-four years 
of age, stands four feet six inches high, 
and weighs forty-nine pounds. His fa- 
ther is dead, having succuinbed to the ef- 
fects of old age ; his mother is living, and 
also two sisters, who are healthy, mar- 
ried, and well grown. He is himself 
quite healthy, and, except in appearance, 
constituted much the same as other mor- 
tals. His arms and legs are simply bones, 
abnormally small, covered with rudimen- 
tary muscles so minute that their outlines 
can with difficulty be seen or telt. The 
head is somewhat large ; the face extreme- 
ly attenuated ; the teeth prominent ; eyes 
blue, without lashes. The skin of the 
cheeks is stretched tightly over their pro- 
jections of bone, and the chin and lower 
parts of the face are wrinkled and wizen. 
He eats, drinks, smokes, sleeps, talzcs ex- 
ercise, and shows fits of temper like a 
spoiled child. He is said to have never 
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had a day’s illness in his life; to be not 
particularly sensible to cold; to be capa- 
ble of imbibing alcobolic drinks in consid- 
erable quantities ; and the only faculties 
which seem to be defective are his hear- 
ing and speech, the latter of which ix ex- 
pressed in sepulchral tonesand in a jerky 
manner. He can walk a mile or two ata 
stretch. He shakes hands strongly and 
heartily. His breathing is normal. He 
has a good head of brown, straight, fine 
hair; rudimentary eyebrows; no hair 
elsewhere over his body. His juints are 
large, and so is his abdomen ; his chest is 
of fair size.”’ 

The most curious question that arises 
is as to how this man can possess so inuch 
strength as he does with so little muscu- 
lar development ; and why his tissues are 
not nourished to a greater extent by the 
quantity of food consumed. There has 
been no alteration in his weight for ten 
years. 


M. ve Sarnt-FLorENT communicates to 
the French ‘* Bulletin of Photography ’” 
some notes on heliochromy, in which he 
professes to have obtained by a new pro- 
cess heliochromic proofs whose colors have 
the closest resemblance to natural colors. 
Landscapes have also been obtained, bat 
the colors were faint. 


A pair of redbreasts are reported as 
having built their nest in the running 
gear of a gravel car, constantly plying on 
the railway between Diiren and Capellen- 
Gilverath in Germany. A nest of young 
wagtails were also bred during the past 
summer under the plate of a railroad 
switch. ‘Twenty-five regular trains, be- 
sides extra trains, went daily back and 
forth over them, yet the shy little family 
did not seem to be in the least disturbed. 


Tue lowest point within the Yellow- 
stone National Park is said to be the 
mouth of Gardiner’s river on its northern 
boundary line. This is 5,400 feet above 
the level of the sea. Yellowstone lake is 
7,80) feet above the sea level. 


Between the years 1820 and 1864 there 
were 673 admissions to the Ottoman Hos- 
pital of Suleimanie for lunatics. Of these 
261 were insane in consequence of re- 
ligious excitement, 20 from abuse of 
opium, 94 of hasheesh, and 88 of alcohol. 
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Ir is asserted on good authority that at 
the present rate of destruction the Amer- 
ican bison will become extinct in the 
next ten years. Twelve years ago this 
animal had a range of 1,500,000 square 
miles. Now it is confined to an area of 
some 500,000 square mijes, with the 
rate of slaughter apparently on the in- 
crease. 


A MATERIAL called white coal, consist- 
ing of felted vegetable fibres like peat, 
has recently been discovered in Australia. 
It burns easily with a light flame. Large 
tracts are overlaid with this deposit ; it 
requires no mining, and is already used in 
large quantities for fuel. 


In the ‘* Literary History ”’ of the city 
of Lyons, it is stated that in the reign of 
Louis le Débonnaire (814-840) some aériat 
navigators had fallen with their boat on 
the banks of the Seine, and were about to 
be put to death as sorcerers. The follow- 
ing passage is given as taken from the me- 
moirs of the Archbishop of Lyons at that 
time: ** We saw exhibited four persons 
in chains, three men and a woman, who, 
it was said, had fallen out of the boats; 
these they brought up before us as 
worthy of being stoned to death.’’ 


A RECENT traveller describes Bergen in 
Norway as the rainiest town in the world. 
The weather is warmest when the wind 
blows from the north, owing to the influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stream ; and whichever 
way the wind blows, the odors of the town 
are horrible. 


Accorpina to Naquet, who has been 
studying the physiological action of 
hasheesh, or extract ot Cannabe: :ndica, 
that drug produces a great exuberance of 
ideation—not new ideas, but the exagger- 
ation, amplification, and combination ot 
ideas preéxistent in the person’s mind. 
One of its peculiar effects is only found 
in acute mania, viz., a singular inclina- 
tion to make puns and plays upon words. 


Dorina the Franco-German war wild 
boars and woives were left undisturbed in 
France, sportsmen being engaged in more 
serious work. Hence these animals have in- 
creased to an alarming extent. The whole 
of the district lying between the Vosges 
and Ardennes is continually ravaged by 
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them, the hogs doing serious damage to 
the crops, and the wolves attacking the 
live stock. So bold are some of the 
wolves becoming, tliat it is said wayfarers 
are in constant danger of losing their 
lives. 


Accorpine to Arnold Heintz, when 
beets are preserved for the manufacture 
of sugar, they give off carbonic acid and 
take up oxygen. The carbonic acid isa 
product of the oxidation of the sugar con- 
tained in the beets. It is calculated that 
one hundred thousand pounds of beets 
would lose a thousand pounds of sugar 
in thirty days. The air contained in the 
beets consists mainly of nitrogen and car- 
bonic acid and very little oxygen. 


A SERVICEABLE filter may be readily 
made as follows: Take a common earth- 
enware flower-pot about nine inches 
in diameter and ten inches indepth. ‘The 
drainage hole is stopped loosely with a 
piece of clean sponge. A layer of about 
two inches of animal charcoal is first 
placed in the pot, then a layer of clean 
sand, upon which a layer of three inches 
of clean coarse gravel is placed. ‘The pot 
can be set overan earthen jar, into which 
an abundance of pure water will filter for 
all drinking purposes. 


In Germany the government exercises a 
careful supervision over the turests, which, 
in order to facilitate operations, are di- 


vided into three classes: Ist, those 
which belong wholly to the State; 2d, 
those which were formerly church prop- 
erty, but which by special acts of the le- 
gislature are placed under a particular 
department, which applies the profits 
arising from their working to educational 
and charitable purposes; and 3d, com- 
munal forests that, like the preceding, are 
managed by government forest officers, 
their annual yield, after deducting work- 
ing expenses, being turned over to the 
communes, to dispose of as they please. 
The government also takes up extensive 
waste lands and brings them under culti- 
vation. The officers in charge of these 
important interests are educated for the, 
work, and the results obtained, both in 
the improvement of the forests and the re- 
turns which they afford, are said to bo 
generally satisfactory. 
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‘Tae Parisians.” By Edward Bual- 
wer, Lord Lytton, author of ** The Com- 
ing Race,’’ ‘* Kenelm Chillingly,”’ “* My 
Novel,’’ and ‘‘A Strange Story.””. With 
illustrations by Sydney Hail. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

In looking over the long list of Bul- 
wer’s books, one is struck more, perhaps, 
with their astonishing variety than with 
anything else. We may be inclined to 
doubt, indeed, the absolute truth of the 
criticism by Poe (with which in the vol- 
ume before us the list is introduced), 
who asks, ‘* Who is there uniting in one 
person the imagination, the passion, the 
humor, the energy, the knowledge of the 
heart, the artist-like eye, the originality, 
the fancy, and the learning of Edward 
Lytton Bulwer? ’’ and maintains that 
‘“‘in a vivid wit, in profundity and a 
Gothic massiveness of thought, in style, 
ina calm certainty and definitiveness of 
purpose, in industry, and above all, in 
the power of controlling and regulating 
by volition his illimitable faculties of 
mind, he is unequalled—he is unap- 
proached.’’ But in recollecting the num- 
ber of his novels, the remarkable differ- 
ences in them of character, plot, and 
scene, their great success, and the equally 
great hostility which they called out, we 
cannot help feeling that it is no ordi- 
nary man with whom we have to deal. The 
books of his rival and satirist, Thackeray, 
are far more permanent contributions to 
the literary possessions of mankind; but 
Thackeray would have considered it quite 
beneath him to have attempted the suc- 
cessive literary feats which seem to have 
been the natural play of Bulwer’s mind. 
Thackeray’s philosophy of life was no 
very deep or abstruse system ; his ehar- 
acters and his caricatures were the men 
and women he had actually seen ; his best 
books were books of the life in which he 
had himself lived; and when, as in 
‘Henry Esmond,” he left that life, and 
even adopted a new style, he was still so 
much himself that it was not easy to feel 
certain that he had not made a mistake. 
OF Dickens much the same may be said. 
His reputation was gained by his early 


success in a narrow field, and having 
reaped his harvest from that, little re- 
mained. The ‘ Tale of '‘I'wo Cities’’ was 
a veryclever book, but it was not ‘* Dick- 
ens.”? Of Bulwer nothing of the kind 
can be said. He is just as much at home 
in ancient Pompeii or Miletus, as he is 
in modern England or Paris; just as 
ready to write a novel or play of English 
society or of ** ideal love,’’ quite as much 
interested in imagining a wild, spirit- 
ualistie story, as in satirizing in the 
“Coming Race,” or ** Kenelm Chilling- 
ly,’’ or the ** Parisians,’’ the tendencies of 
life, as in his declining years he watched 
it, half sad, half amused, passing out of 
his grasp. ‘here have been many fash- 
ions in literature in the last fifty years, 
and Bulwer wrote for all of them—some- 
times well, sometimes ill, sometimes 
falsely, sometimes naturally, always with 
more than ordinary power. In “ The 
Parisians ’? we may see most of his vices 
and most of his virtues. 

In a ‘‘ prefatory note’’ to this volume 
by the author’s son, we are told that 
** The Parisians,’’ ** The Coming Race,”’ 
and ‘* Kenelm Chillingly ’’ ** constitute a 
special group distinctly apart from all 
the other works of their author,’’ a state- 
ment explained in this way ° 

The satire of his earlier novels is a protest 
against false social respectabilities; the humor 
of his later ones is a protest against the disre- 
spect of social realities. By the first he sought 
to promote social sincerity, and the free play of 
personal character; by the last, to encourage 
mutual charity and sympathy among all classes 
on whose inter-relation depends the character 
of society itself. But in these three books, his 
latest fictions, the moral purpose is more defl- 
nite and exclusive. Each of them is an expostu- 
lation against what seemed to him the perilous 
popularity of certain social and political theo- 
ries, or a warning against the influence of cer- 
tain intellectual tendencies upon individual 
character and national life. This purpose, 
however, though common to the three fictions, 
is worked out in each of them by a different 
method. “The Coming Race” is a work of 
pure fancy. and the satire of it is vague and 
sportive. The outlines of a definite purpose ara 
more distinctly drawn in “ Chillingly "—a ro- 
mance which has the source of its effect ina 
highly wrought imagination. The humor and 
pathos of “‘ Chillingly ” are of a kind incompati- 
ble with the design of ‘‘ The Parisians,” which 
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is a work of dramatized observation. ‘“ Chil- 
fingly” is a romance ‘ The Parisians” is a 
novel. The subject of ‘ Chillingly”’ is psycho- 
logical; that of ** The Parisians” issocial. The 
author’s object in “ Chillingly ”’ being to illus- 
trate the effect of ‘‘ modern ideas’ upon an in- 
dividual character he has confined his narrative 
to the biography of that one character. Hence 
the simplicity of plot and small number of 
dramatis persone ; whereby the work gains in 
heignt and depth what it loses in breadth of sur- 
face. ‘The Parisians ” on the contrary, is de- 
signed to illustrate the effect of ** modern ideas ” 
upon a whole community. This novel is there- 
fore panoramic in the profusion and variety of 
figures presented by it to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. No exclusive prominence is vouchsated 
to any of these figures. All of them are drawn 
and colored with an equal care, but by means 
of the bold, broad touches necessary for their 
effective presentation on a canvas so large and 
so crowded. Such figures are, indeed, but the 
component features of one great form, and their 
actions only so many modes of one collective 
impersonal character—that of the Parisian so- 
ciety of imperial and democratic France; a 
character everywhere present and busy through- 
out the story, of which it is the real hero or he- 
roine. This society was doubtless selected for 
characteristic illustration as being the most ad- 
vanced in the progress of ‘*modern ideas.” 
Thus, for a complete perception of the writer's 
fundamental purpose. * The Parisians ” should 
be read in connection with “ Chillingly,” and 
these two books in connection with * The Com- 
ing Race.” It will then be perceived that, 
through the medium of alternate fancy, senti- 
ment, and observation, assisted by humor and 
passion these three books (in all other respects 
60 different from each other) complete the pre. 
sentation of the same purpose under different 
aspects, and thereby constitute a group of fic- 
tions which claims a separate place of its own 
in any thoughtful classification of their author’s 
works. 

There can be no doubt, we suppose, 
that the ohject of ‘* Kenelm Chillingly ”’ 
was to illustrate the effect of what are 
known as modern ideas on the individual 
character, while ‘* The Parisians ”’ is de- 
signed to illustrate the effect of these 
same modern ideas on a whole commu- 
nity ; but if we say that these are the sec- 
ondary objects, the primary design be- 
ing exactly what was the design of ** Eu- 
gene Aram,”’ or “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,”’ or ‘‘ Pelham,”’ that of writing 
an agreeable book, we shall understand 
these books perhaps better, or if this is 
too severe, let us be charitable and say 
that both objects were present, and pres- 
ent justifiably. The desire to write 
agreeably and well, though there is a 
school at the present day which looks 
down upon such an ambition as being be- 
neath the dignity of genius, is not entire- 
ly reprehensible, and of that desire Bul- 
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wer was certainly possessed. The design 
of representing the tendencies of modern 
society seems to have been a little more 
vague, because it seems almost iimpossi- 
ble to trace any resemblance between 
these tendencies as represented in ‘‘ Ken- 
elm Chillingly,”’ and in ** The Parisians.” 
In the first we have a modern English- 
man, very brave, very fond of adventure 
and not averse to love, though he fancies 
himself so, who is eccentrically and 
unpolitically truthful, and who is of a 
decidedly melancholy and self-engrossed 
disposition, notwithstanding that he has 
very romantic adventures. He does not 
care for money, he is notambitious; he is 
a good son, a fond lover, a ** bruising ”’ 
figliter (on behalf of the oppressed), but 
not quarrelsome, nor yain of his strength 
intellectual, moral, or physical. He is at 
times absurdly unreal (as in his relations 
to the village bully, whom he has tamed 
by victory in a fair encounter, and whom 
he afterwards goes about reforming, con- 
versing meanwhile in a manner which 
would shame the ghost of Mr. G. P. R. 
James), but on the whole he is a good-na- 
tured, melancholy young gentleman, sure 
to do good in the long run to his country 
and mankind ; there does not seem to us 
to be anything particularly showing the 
influence of modern life on him. If he 
were a young gentleman who, instead of 
parting with his father for his romantic 
trip across country on good terms, had 
been obliged to leave his ancestral home 
of the Chillinglys on account of a diff. 
culty connected with the signature of 
some commercial paper ; if then, instead 
of undertaking to protect from Tom 
Bowles’ persecutions a village maid, he 
had taken advantage of her fears to per- 
secute her himself, and on being chal- 
lenged by Tom had, instead of fighting, 
run away from him and gone off to Austra- 
lia, there assumed a new name, and 
twenty or thirty years afterwards, having 
meantime discovered that he was Sir Pe- 
ter’s natural, and not his legitimate son, 
had returned with a cloud of witnesses to 
claim the inheritance, and oust the 
rightful heir from the estate—in such a 
picture as this we should be able to trace 
the effect of what are frequently spoken 
of as the tendencies of modern life; but 
there is nothing of this sort in the book. 
In ** The Parisians,”’ it is true, the mod- 
ern traits are more marked, and though 
the story is unfinished, we see enough of 
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the Paris of the empire, republic, and 
the Commune to feel quite at home. We 
have Alain de Rochebriant, the Breton 
gentleman, of noble legitimist family and 
scanty means, who comes to Paris with 
the sole design of preventing his ances- 
tral chateau being sold to pay debts con- 
tracted by his dissolute but generous and 
much loved father, but who becomes cor- 
rupted by Parisian dissipation, and soon 
falls into the hands of his worst enemies, 
but who is destined to be saved in the 
end ; we have an English gentleman, the 
hero, if there is one, of the book, in love 
with Isaura Cicogna, the beautiful Ital- 
ian heroine, who gives his French ac- 
quaintance most valuable advice when- 
ever an opportunity is offered him, fre- 
quently finding one for himself also ; there 
is Gustave Rameau, the Parisian poet 
of the a)sinthe school, who belongs to the 
post-Musset period, writes now beautiful 
and now horrible verses on love, war, 
country, humanity, and himself, wishes 
to marry Isaura, becomes a Communist, 
and indeed editor of a Communist news- 
paper of the most pronounced type ; Vic- 
tor de Mauléon, formerly rot des viveurs 
in Paris, but driven thence on account of 
an unfortunate and unmerited scandal, 
and forced for many years to roam over 
the face of the earth an outcast, to re- 
turn at last, with clear reputation and 
moderate fortune, to Paris, but to return 
only for the purpose of restoring himself 
to his lost position, and to engage in ne- 
farious political plots which end in his 
own death. ‘These are two or three of a 
host of characters who make up the 
dramatis persone of *‘ The Parisians ”’ ; 
who are all entertaining (more entertain- 
ing, indeed, than the story, which drags), 
and are very likely typical characters, as 
the Commune is « typical revolution ; but 
what is the connection between this book 
and ‘* Kenelm Chillingly’’? If we were 
to derive anything from comparison of 
the books, it would be that the modern 
state of England was so utterly different 
from the modern state of France, that it 
would be quite useless to make any in- 
ferences from the one to the other. 
Indeed, we must hesitate, on specific 
grounds, to attach too much weight to 
the socivlogical value of this novel, and 
the preceding romance. Among the char- 
acters is an American colonel; and though 
it may be dangerous to go too far in spec- 
ulations as to the correctness of Bulwer’s 
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pictures of modern England and France, 
we must insist on one or two slight blem- 
ishes in this picture of the Paris Ameri- 
can; for this is a tribe that we know 
something of : 

Other guests now came into the room, among 
them Frank Morley, styled Colonel (eminent 
military titles in the States do not always de- 
note eminent military services), a wealthy 
American, and his sprightly and beautiful wife. 
The Colonel was a clever man, rather stiff in his 
deportment, and grave in speech, but by no 
means without a vein of dry humor. By the 
French he was esteemed a high-bred specimen 
of the kind of grand seigneur which democratic 
republics engender. He spoke French like a 
Parisian, had an imposing presence, and spent 
a great deal of money with the elegance of a 
man of taste and the generosity of a mar of 
heart. His high breeding was not quite so well 
understood by the English, because the English 
are apt to judge breeding by little conventional 
rules not observed by the American Colonel. He 
had a slight nasal twang, and introduced “ sir” 
with redundant ceremony in addressing English- 
men however intimate he might be with them, 
and had the habit (perhaps with a sly intention 
to startle or puzzle them) of adorning his style 
of conversation with quaint Americanisms. 

Nevertheless, the genial amiability and the 
inherent dignity of his character made him ac 
knowledged as a thorough gentleman by every 
Englishman however conventional in tastes, 
who became admitted into his intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

Some of this gentleman’s ‘ quaint- 
ness ’’ is given later in the story, as, for 
instance, on p. 205, where the witty M. 
Savarin tells Vane, the Englishman, that 
“Colonel Morley declared that what 
America is to the terrestrial system, Siri- 
us is to the heavenly: America is to ex- 
tinguish Europe, and then Sirius is to 
extinguish the world; *’ and then Colonel 
Morley explains ‘* gravely,’’ ‘* not for 
some millions of years; time to look 
about us;’’ but he adds that he certain- 
ly differs ‘‘ from those who maintain that 
Sirius recedes from us;’’ the Colonel 
maintains on the contrary that Sirius ap- 
proaches ; because the * principles of a 
body so enlightened must be those of prog- 
ress;’’ and then, addressing Vane, in 
English, he added, ‘* There will be a mull- 
ing in this fogified planet some day, I 
predicate; Sirius is a keener.’ This, 
however, is nothing to the quaintness of 
the Colonel’s language on a subsequent 
occasion, when he calls upon Mr. Vane, 
having undertaken, at his wife’s request, 
the rather delicate duty of discovering the 
state of Mr. Vane's affections, «1 mission 
which he executes in a way of his own. 
Feeling himself to have come oa an awk- 
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ward errand, he wishes to make it all as 
humorous as possible, so that if he has to 
retreat it shall not be a disastrous rout ; 
and so, to insure these consequences, he 
begins, ‘‘ in his deepest nasal intonation, 
and withdrawing his eyes from the ceil- 
ing,’’ by saying, ‘‘ You have not asked, 
rir, after the Signorina, or, as we popu- 
larly call her, Mile. Cicogna ;’’ he refers 
to that young lady's literary success by 
saying that ‘‘ the publishers bid high for 
her brains considerable ’’; describes her 
character as ** clear grit, sir, and no mis- 
take ’’; refers to ‘* Le Sens Commun” as 
the ‘‘ talented periodical ’’ in which Mlle. 
Cicogna’s book ‘* was first raised’; 
speaks of the young lady as ‘* that young 
female.’”? We quote what is perhaps the 
quaintest part of the whole dialogue : 

“IT deny both allegations,” replied the olonel 
serenely. ‘I maintain thata single man whips 
all connubial creation when it comes to gallant- 
izing a single young woman; and that no young 
lady would be-justified in resenting as imperti- 
nence my friendly suggestion to the single man 
so deserving of her consideration as I estimate 
you to be to solicit the right to advise her for 
life. And that’s a caution ” 

Here the Colonel resumed his regalia, and 
again gazed intent on the ceiling. 

“ Advise her for life! You mean, I presume 
asa candidate for her hand.” 

“You don’t Turkey now. Well I guess you 
are not wide of the mark there, sir.” 

“You do me infinite honor, but I do not pre- 
sume so far.” 

**So, so—not as yet. Before a man who is 
not without gumption runs himself for Congress 
he likes to calculate how the votes will run, 
Well. sir, suppose we are in caucus, and let us 
discuss the chances of the election with closed 
doors.” 

It may be, of course, that there are 
such quaint people as this to be found in 
Paris ; but we doubt very much whether 
they associate intimately with legitimist 
nobleman, and English gentlemen, and 
a cosmopolitan society of great good 
breeding. ‘These quaint Americans, at 
home, certainly do not associate with la- 
dies and gentlemen ; and though the talk 
of Colonel Morley has a flavor which 
smacks of this country, the phrases he 
uses seem to be the product of an Eng- 
lish laboratory. The character is really 
a monstrosity ; and this fact makes the 
reader doubt a little the truth of the de- 
scriptions of the Parisians themselves. 
Still, those who are competent to express 
opinions on this point seem inclined to 
eonsider that the French part of the book 
is good ; and the reader will be inclined to 
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agree with the not very closely concealed 
opinion of the author, that if this was a 

true picture of Paris, the Commune came 
not a day too soon. 


*“*My Katutv: Prince, King, and 
Slave. A Story of Central Africa.”’ By 
Henry M. Stanley, author of ‘* How I 
Found Livingstone.’’ With illustrations 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This book, according to Mr. Stanley's 
preface, was ‘‘ written for boys,’ ‘* for 
those clever, bright-eyed, intelligent boys, 
of all classes, who have begun to be inter- 
ested in romantic literature, with whom 
educated fathers may talk without fear 
of misapprehension, and of whom friends 
are already talking as boys who have a 
promising future before them.” It is 
a book which boys will no doubt find 
much to their taste, whether they are 
boys for whom their friends predict a 
brilliant future or not; for it is a tale of 
wild adventure, war, rapine, cruelty, 
bravery, and self-sacrifice. The scene is 
laid in a country in which it is safe to say 
few English or American boys have ever 
been, and the language in which it is told 
is of that kind in which imaginative boys 
revel—a curious mixture of what might be 
called the dialect of English romance with 
that reportorial English with which they 
are still more familiar. There is also a 
suggestion of the ** Arabian Nights ’’ here 
and there, no doubt very properly, for we 
have to do with Arabs quite as much as 
with negroes. ‘The adult may be a little 
skeptical, perhaps, on finding such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ cornered,” ** good again,”’ 
“*the old dog,” in the mouths of Arab 
chieftains ; and they may have some skep- 
ticism too about the absolute knowledge 
possessed of the interior of Africa by Mr. 
Stanley, considering his short stay there. 
But this is of no consequence for boys, 
and as to the interior of Africa, there are 
not likely to be many contradictions sent 
to the papers about it. 


** Jupiter’s Davcnters. A Novel.” 
By Mrs. C. Jenkin, author of ‘* Who 
Breaks Pays,’’ ‘* A Psyche of To-day,’ 
** Skirmishing,”’ ete., ete. New York- 
Henry Holt & Co. (Leisure Hour Se- 
ries. ) 

What the meaning of the strange title 
of this novel is one would not readily 
guess. The story is that of a certain 
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Pauline Rendu, who, for no fault of her 
own, but in accordance with the French 
custoin, marries a certain Léon Subar, a 
man of wealth and fashion, acceptable to 
her parents, she being really in love at 
the time with a M. de Vilpont, a poet 
and writer of plays, and who is in reality 
the Marquis de Kergeac. Of course 
Pauline’s marriage turns out unhappily, 
and of course she meets De Kergeac ; and 
though De Kergeac behaves like a gentle- 
man, and not at all like a Frenchman, 
and though she is a model of fidelity and 
goodness, still she is not rewarded in the 
end with happiness, for her husband loses 
all or almost all his money, and he and 
Pauline go back to live at the village of 
St. Gloi, from which Pauline came, they 
now making their home with M. and 
Mine. Rendu, thie shallow Léon’s ambition 
being satisfied with being the mirror of 
fashion in St. Gloi, as he had been be- 
fore in Paris. ‘The story is not so good 
as some others by the same author— 
though perhaps it is too much to expect 
any one who has written such a charming 
story as ‘* Mme. de Beaupré ’’ to satisfy 
again the readers whom she has _ her- 
self made fastidious. The character of 
Pauline is good, and so, indeed, is every 
one of the characters in the book, and 


yet as a whole the story is ineffective and 


tame. The daughters of Jupiter are 
prayers, to which Pauline is remitted at 
the last as her only resource; and in- 
deed, with a cold and hard mother, and a 
weak father, and a weak, vain husband, 
and no friends, and the only person she 
cares for in the world separated from her 
fur ever, she does not seem to have much 
left to dv except to pray. But we can- 
not help asking ourselves, What does it 
all mean? Is it to illustrate the shock- 
ing consequences of the French system 
of marriages? Perhaps so; and if so, 
it still seems ineffective. For Pauline 
might have been equally unhappy, or 
rather without happiness, had she mar- 
ried the man she really loved, though 
of course the reader will not, if he has 
any heart, admit this. There is to be 
found in this volume the pleasing style 
which is such a marked trait of Mrs. 
Jenkin’s writing, and the curious mix- 
ture of English with French atmosphere 
which in one or two of her novels we have 
noticed, and is perhaps common to all. 


‘* Prosper. A Novel. Translated from 
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the French of Victor Cherbuliez.”” By 
Carl Benson. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. (Leisure Hour Series.) 

M. Cherbuliez is an extremely clever 
writer. He has the flowing style, the 
polished wit, the easy management of the 
** business *’ of a story which distinguish 
the skilled literary French workman of 
the present day. He has no great origi- 
nality so far as we have been able to ob- 
serve; he has no distinct idea which he 
must and will impress on people's minds ; 
he is on the contrary a conscientious 
professor of literature, an accomplished 
artist in letters, and could, we have no 
doubt, construct an entertaining and 
profitable novel on any subject that might 
be suggested to him by a select commit- 
tee, introducing his scenes and characters 
and developing his plot in such a way as 
to produce the impression of almost per- 
fect nature, and yet being in fact the 
product of the most consummate art. 
His ** Count Kostia’’ is a wild romance, 
the scene laid in some remote Russian cas- 
tle,to which the hero goes to be the tutor of 
the sole son and heir of the owner, who is 
the Count Kostia himself. The interest 
of the story turns upon the fact that 
the son and heir is in reality a girl, 
whom the cruel father has for reasons 
of his own dressed and brought up as a 
boy. Of course this boy-girl is a very 
peculiar character at first, but soon ceases 
to be epicene, and becomes alarmingly 
feminine. Strange adventures ensue, and 
if we remember right, it all ends happily 
in the marriage of the tutor to the trans- 
formed maiden. “ Prosper ’’ is a story of a 
very different kind. Didier de Peyrols, 
a sort of modern Hamlet, is left with 
a fortune by the death of his father, but 
with an injunction that he is to look up 
and see after a certain illegitimate son of 
his father, and consequently his brother. 
This brother, Prosper Randoce, he discov- 
ers, and finds him to be an unrecognized 
poet, according to his own account, with 
the fire of genius in his brain, but none 
of the influence and position he ought to 
have. Didier’s kindness Prosper returns 
with the most brutal ingratitude ; indeed, 
he is an abandoned villain, though a poet- 
ical one, and he swindles and deceives 
Didier at every turn. The idea of the 
story, as far as it can be made out, is that 
Didier represents in a sort of way Hamlet, 
and his father’s dying charge represents 
the charge of the ghost in the play; this 
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charge our Hamlet endeavors to carry 
out, and in doing so discovers that the 
morbid, contemplative role, with specu- 
lations on existence taking up a great 
part of the time, will not do for active 
men and women, who are put here for 
some purpose, and must be active in some 
way. ‘The Ophelia of the story is a cer- 
tain Mme. d’Azado, a charming young 
widow, and she is certainly drawn with 
much skill, and marries Hamlet, instead 
of drowning herself, inthe end, whichis a 
decided improvement on the original tale. 
This, however, we make only as a sug- 
gestion. It may be that Mme. d’Azado 
does not represent anything in the story 
except herself; but Didier’s fancied re- 
semblance to Hamlet is so dwelt upon in 
the beginning of the story that the reader 
is led to expect some analogy throughout. 
If there is one, it is very refined and diffi- 
cult to follow. 

The book, like everything written by 
Cherbuliez, will be found worth reading. 
As an instance of the vividness with 
which he throws himself into his charac- 
ters—a trait, however, which seems to be 
getting quite common nowadays—we may 
refer to the description given by the wild 
and unreliable Prosper of his beginning 
in life to his brother Didier, whom, how- 
ever, he does not know to be his brother, 
but supposes to be merely an admirer of 
his poems, which, by the way, seem to 
have been in French very much what 
Walt Whitman’s are in English. This 
change from dramatic author to critic he 
describes in a way (pp. 88-89) which 
ought to call the blush to the cheek or 
rouse the lasting enmity of any writer of 
periodical criticism. The book seems to 
be well translated, though here and there 
are little bits of English slang which 
sound strangely. 


‘* Tue Frrenpsuip or Books, AND OTHER 
Lectures.”’ By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Edited with a preface by T. Hughes, M. 
P. London: Macmillan & Co. 

This book is not likely, for very good 
reasons, to receive so much attention in 
this country as it is receiving in Eng- 
land. Mr. Maurice held a position in 
England which gives anything coming 
from his pen an almost unnatural and 
certainly local importance, while an in- 
terest has been given to the present pub- 
lication by an extraordinary preface writ- 
ten by Mr. T. Hughes, who in it attacks 
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no less persons than Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Mr. Fitz-James 
Stephen, in a manner to invite a consid- 
erable amount of criticism at the hands 
of that very latge number of persons who 
are of opinion that a struggle in the open 
field of theology or philosophy between 
Mr. T. Hughes and either of these three 
gentlemen would be of short duration, 
and end for the attacking party in dis- 
aster and rout. Of the book itself there 
is not much to say. It consists of a 
number of lectures, delivered to audi- 
ences which must in most cases have 
been of a popular character, on such sub- 
jects as ‘*The Friendship of Books,” 
** Words,”’ ** Books,’ ** The Use and 
Abuse of Newspapers,” ** Christian Ciy- 
ilization,’’ ** Ancient History,’’ ‘* Eng- 
lish History,” ‘* Spenser’s Faerie Queene,” 
** Milton,’’ ** Milton Considered as a 
Schoolmaster,’’ ‘* Edmund Burke,’’ and 
** Acquisition and [llumination.’’ They 
are just such lectures as might be ex- 
pected from a clever Englishman who has 
a cultivated man’s interest in the topics 
he talks of, and a Church of England 
clergyman’s interest in the audience to 
which he is talking. They are the lec- 
tures of one spiritually alive to the neces- 
sity of doing not merely something for the 
minds, but for the souls of his hearers, 
and by so much differ very widely from 
ordinary secular lectures. But in what 
is said we do not find that acuteness or 
originality which one would be led to ex- 
pect from Mr. Maurice by Mr. Mill’s 
opinion, quoted in Mr. Hughes's preface : 

I have 30 deep a respect for Maurice’s char- 
acter and purposes, as weil as for his great 
mento! gifts, that itis with some unwillingness 
I say anything which may seem to place him on 
aless high eminence than I would gladly be 
able to accord to hjm. But I have always 
thought that there was more intellectual power 
wasted in Maurice than in any other of my con- 
temporaries. Few of them certainly have had 
so much to waste. Great powers of generaliza- 
tion, rare ingenuity and subtlety, and a wide 
perception of important and unobvious truths, 
served him not for putting something better 
into the place of the worthless heap of received 
opinions on the great subjects of thought, but 
for proving to his own mind that the Church of 
England had known everything from the first, 
and that all the truths on the ground of which 
the Church and orthodoxy have been attacked 
(many of which he saw as clearly as any one) 
are not only consistent with the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, but are better understood and expressed 
in these Articles than by any one who rejects 
them 

Maurice's ‘‘ great powers of generaliza- 
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tion,’ ‘‘rare ingenuity and subtlety,”’ 
and ‘‘ wide perceptions of important and 
unobvious truths,’’ are certainly not to 
be found in this volume ; and indeed, from 
all that is known of Maurice, it seems im- 
possible not to conclude that he was one 
of that large number of men who filla 
small number of individuals with a firm 
conviction of their great abilities, but 
never quite succeed in convincing the 
public that the opinion is correct. 

The most entertaining thing in the vol- 
ume is the preface, or rather the terrible 
sarcasm of Mr. Hughes’s remarks about 
Mill, Stephen, Arnold, and Morley. Of 
Mr. Mill he observes that if he had follow- 
ed the method which Mr. Maurice really 
fullowed—not the method which Mill 
in the passage just quoted accused him 
of fullowing—* it might not have fallen 
to him’ (Mr. Mill) ‘* to have written 
probably one of the saddest passages ever 
penned, where finality, not in cause but in 
result, faces him as a possibility, driving 
him to despair, from which his account of 
his deliverance scarcely seems satisfactory 
—the opening of the tifth chapter of his 
autobiography.’’ As to Mr. Stephen, a 
good many hard things have been said 
about the author of ** Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality ’’ before now; notably by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who, perhaps a year 
since, insisted upon it that what Mr. 
Stephen was engiged in doing was turn- 
ing out of heaven all the saints and 
angels and just men made perfect, who 
had been allotted everlasting joy there by 
the common accord of past ages, and 
peupling the place with all the successful 
lawyers, railroad men, contractors, usurp- 
ers, soldiers, journalists, money-lenders, 
and for all we know inventors of patent 
blacking and hotel-keepers, and at the 
head of them all, occupying the post of 
presiding officer, no less a person than 
Bismarck himself—as the type of worldly, 
successful energy. Mr. Hughes adds to 
this picture another pleasing stroke; for 
he represents Mr. Stephen as advising us 
** to believe in a God who has made the 
world for ‘a prudent, steady, hardy, en- 
during race of men, who are neither fools 
nor cowards, and who have no particular 
love for those who are,’ ’’ and to under- 
stand that ** the business of religion is to 
threaten or bribe the fools and cowards.”’ 
It may be inferred from this that Mr. 
Hughes has no hesitation in expressing 
what he is pleused to consider his mind. 
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**On Missions. A Lecture delivered 
in Westminster Abbey on December 3, 
1873.”’ By F. Max Miiller, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology at Ox- 
ford. With an introductory sermon by 
Arthur Penrbyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Company. 

Mr. Max Miller occupies a rather pecu- 
liar position with regard to religion. He 
seems to have accomplished the difficult 
task of reconciling it with science. He 
has developed a science of religion which 
explaius the constant growth of new and 
disappearance of old creeds, the super- 
cession of one religion by another, and the 
resuscitation of apparently obsolete reli- 
gions. He has a scheme which takes 
scientific account of all the religions of 
the past, and particularly of our religior 
of the present—that form of Christianity 
which the church, as by law established 
in England, practises. This religion 
stands, not unnaturally, at the head of 
the others ; but as Mr. Miller would say, 
even the English church cannot be under- 
stood without taking into account those 
religious beliefs which have preceded it; 
and as the study of language as prac- 
tised by Horne Tooke has by the growth 
of science reached the rank of compara- 
tive philology, so the worship of God as 
practised by Paul has become in these 
latter days the science of religion. We 
say that this is a science which Mr. Miller 
may claim as all his own, not because 
there are not others who believe there is 
such a science, but because with most 
men the study of it seems to tend to a 
generally skeptical attitude. The effect 
on Mr. Miller is directly the reverse. 
The more thoroughly he understands reli- 
gion, the more thoroughly does he feel 
the practical importance of religion; and 
therefore it is no unnatural thing to see 
him lecturing under the auspices of the 
Dean of Westminster on a subject which 
seems remote enough from the ordinary 
duties of the comparative philologist. 
The drift of his lecture is that Christian- 
ity is essentially a missionary or prose- 
lyting religion, and that its missionary 
character, being a great part of the proof 
of its vitality, ought to be kept up at all 
hazards. The division of religions into 
missionary (Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity) and non-missionary 
(Judaism, Brahminism, and Zoroastrian- 
ism) is of course a fact in the science of 
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religion of great importance. The lec- 
ture is very well worth reading for all 
who are interested in such subjects. 





‘* Primitive CutturE. Researches into 
the Development of Mythology, Philoso- 
phy, Religion, Language, Art, and Cus- 
tom.”’ By Edward B. Tylor, LL. D., 
F.R. S., author of ** Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind,’’ ete. First 
American, from the second English edi- 
tion. In two volumes. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

This important work we have not space 
to notice as it deserves; yet we cannot let 
another month pass without expressing 
the opinion—which is nothing but that 
of every one who is at all familiar with 
Mr. Tylor’s writings—that this work on 
‘* Primitive Culture’’ is very valuable 
and must prove a lasting contribution to 
science. It is not, strictly speaking, a sci- 
entific book; that is, it deals with the facts 
furnished by science as to the past his- 
tory of mankind, not in detail, but in a 
general way, using the materials collected 
from every quarter to illustrate and jus- 
tify the general argument. Mr. Tylor 
is a ** progressionist,’’ or in other words, 
is of that school which thinks that all the 
evidence on the subject points to the con- 
clusion that there is a development of 
higher civilization, a culture, as he calls 
it, out of lower, and that the march of 
mankind is a march steadily forward, 
when we take into view the whole body 
which is in motion, though the units 
which make it up are continually strag- 
gling off, deserting, and lying down to die 
by the way. Of course different races at- 
tain different elevation at different times, 
and in some parts of the world the work 
of civilization goes on very quickly, while 
in others it goes slowly, or does not move 
at all, or perhaps moves backward. In- 
deed, we have now on the earth coexist- 
ent nations and tribes who differ among 
each other in respect to their stages of 
culture, almost as much as the highest 
of them differs in that respect from races 
extinct for thousands of years. The idea 
of development of higher types from 
lower is ndt new, but the evidence on the 
subject is newly collected and very newly 
arranged by Mr. Tylor, so that we begin 
to see dimly some of the conclusions to 
which this branch of sociology points, 
and some of them are very curious. We 


are not able to give in detail the instances 
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we should like toextract, but one will do as 
an illustration. Most people have been ac- 
customed, probably, whether luoking upon 
the ‘‘ manifestations ”’ of spiritualism as 
supernatural or as purely physical, to 
consider modern spiritualism as a novel 
phenomenon, which, however it might be 
explained, was not to be accounted for 
historically. Indeed, it has frequently 
been maintained that we have in the ex- 
hibitions of power which cause rappings, 
and knockings, and table-tippings, evi- 
dences of a hitherto unobserved natural 
force, which might turn out as impor- 
tant as steam or electricity. Mr. Tylor, 
however, says that the knockings and 
rappings and table-turnings are very old 
things, and that the sudden spread of a 
belief in them in modern society is merely 
an instance of what he calls ‘‘ revival of 
culture,”’ or, in other words, the revival 
in a subsequent stage of civilization of a 
custom or belief which had died out once 
already in a lower stage. 

Some of the evidence on the subject of 
writing and rapping is this: The ‘* Pol- 
tergeist ’’—an elf who goes knocking and 
routing about the house at night—is * an 
old and familiar personage in European 
folk-lore.’* The Dayaks, Siamese, and 
Singhalese, as well as the Esths, attribute 
‘* routing and rapping ”’ to spirits. In 
Swabia and Franconia there are certain 
nights in the year known as “little 
knockers’ nights.” The Welsh miners 
think that the ‘‘ knockers *’ underground 
are indicating rich ore. This is only a 
small part of the evidence of this kind. 
As to spirit-writing we have given the 
curious fact that ‘* Planchette’’ is to be 
found not only in the hands of American 
and European converts to spiritualism, 
but in the Chinese empire, where it is 
probably an ancient instrument of divi- 
nation. In these other nations where 
spiritualistic manifestations are believed 
in, the people are at a very low stage of 
civilization ; and Mr. Tylor apparently 
regards the revival of spiritualism as an 
indication of a tendency to revert to a 
lower stage of civilization, and the past 
of spiritualism is so closely connected 
with the past of witchcraft, that there 
seems some reason to believe that, if we 
go on at our present rate of progress, we 
may begin to think soon of burning 
witches once more ; and perhaps, indeed, 
the cremation of a few mediums would 
do no harm. 
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— THE Mutual Incremation movement 
does not yet seem to have made much 
progress; we suppose it must be taken 
for granted that until people begin in se- 
rious earnest to put the remains of their 
dead relatives into furnaces, the revival 
of the ancient custom of burning will 
hardly be more than an interesting matter 
for speculation and discussion. It is no 
doubt an attractive topic. There is 
nothing which more profoundly touches 
human interests, thoughts, and feelings— 
unless it be life—than death. Poetry and 
religion are full of it, and will unques- 
tionably remain full of it until the end of 
time. The practical method adopted for 
funerals is one of those things which in 
the past have been the growth of custom 
and instinct; while in the present age of 
continual change and revolution, custom 
and instinct begin to fail us, and we turn 
to speculation and experiment for the so- 
lution of practical social questions. Most 
conservative people, who had been in the 
habit of burying their friends, would prob- 
ably be inclined to ask, Why, since we 
have always done so, should we not con- 
tinue to do so? rather than to say, Why 
should we not invent some new way? In 
the same manner those conservative na- 
tions which have been in the habit of 
burying their relatives by the rite of mas- 
tication would probably be inclined to 
wonder at any objections being raised to 
their method. In neither case would con- 
servatisin be wholly wrong. Whena cus- 
tom has been in existence among a people 
for hundreds of years, and is sanctioned 
by tradition and long association, the bur- 
den of proof surely rests upon him who 
wishes to substitute a new one for it. 
Therefure, though we have ourselves no 
particular ohjection to the reintroduction 
of cremation, or, for that matter, of mum- 
mification, we must ask the attention of 
reformers to one or two considerations in 
connection with this subject, which they 
are inclined to overlook. Shall we be 
considered very absurd, in the first place, 
if we say that there is some connection 
between the movement for cremation and 
the euthanasia movement? The refurm- 





ers who desire to substitute burning for 
burial, may seem to have a very different 
ohject at heart from those who desire to 
substitute easy death for painful death. 
But is there not at the root of both de- 
sires the feeling that it is a desirable 
thing to get rid of pain altogether? One 
of the chief reasons suggested for burning 
the dead (it is curious to notice that the 
advocates of this reform never speak of 
“burning bodies,’’ but of ‘* cremation,” 
** incremation,’’ and *‘ incineration of re- 
mains,’’ apparently because the associa- 
tions connected with the simple English 
words are disagreeable, while those con- 
nected with the Latin are not) is that 
there are all sorts of unpleasant things 
about a Christian funeral. There is the 
cold grave, the ugly coffin, the grave-dig- 
ging, the associations afterwards. So 
with regard to death, it is a painful thing 
to think of dying, and particularly to 
think of dying a painful death. A lin- 
gering and imbecile old age is not agree- 
able as a spectacle ; death by hanging is 
painful to the condemned felon and un- 
pleasant to refined spectators ; a life of ag- 
ony, arising from an incurable disease, is 
not a life to which any one easily recon- 
ciles himself. Therefore it is proposed 
that imbecile grandfathers be disposed of 
by a slight overdose of laudanum; that 
the condemned felon be instantaneously 
killed by a galvanic battery ; and that the 
victim to disease be allowed to take any 
means he pleases of terminating his ca- 
reer. There are people who go further 
than this, and maintain that, dying being 
disagreeable, and disagreeable to the en- 
emies of society no less than to its friends 
(indeed, more so, for martyrs have much 
more frequently shown a willingness to 
part with their lives than have those who 
have been found guilty of murder in the 
first degree), there vught to be no dying 
at all except for those who positively de- 
sire death, and that capital punishment 
ought therefore to be abolished. We do 
not mean fora moment to say that they 
are not all entirely right; that it would 
not be much better if society were to cease 
at once to hang criminals, and to intro- 
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duce at once the practice of what might 
be called involuntary as well as of volun- 
tary euthanasia, the second for the purpose 
of relieving any one who felt the evils of 
life to be too great for endurance of the 
difficulties of existence, and the first for 
relieving society of the trouble and annoy- 
ance of caring for its weaker members, 
and the disagreeable spectacle of seeing 
them live on. It may be in the interests 
of reform and progress, too, that the in- 
dustry of funeral urn manufacture shall 
be revived, and our friends’ and relatives’ 
bodies first consumed in a well-construct- 
ed furnace, and then either kept as a me- 
mento, or, as some reformers have sug- 
gested, be made useful to the community 
in the form of bone dust, instead of the 
common fertilizers now in use—a use 
which, it has been estimated, would prove 
asaving, in England alone, of $2,500,000 
a year. But whether this is true or not, 
it will do no harm if we recognize the 
fact that all these reforms are intimately 
connected with one another, and ail have 
their origin in a desire to make death a 
pleasant, agreeable, and happy thing, or 
whenever life is very unpleasant, disa- 
greeable, or unhappy, to get rid of it by 
means of death, and thus remove pain out 
of the way of the survivors. 


— Ir may be that we are becoming so 
very sensitive to the horror of burials, that 
we shall give them up and find some sub- 
stitute. But it must be confessed that 
the English-speaking people have not as a 
rule shown themselves a remarkably sensi 
tive people. They have always been sup- 
posed to be of a gloomy turn, with a great 
love of reality, and a contempt for senti- 
mentality, though not for sentiment, and 
by the French they have been thought 
brutal barbarians. Sensitiveness has 
never been supposed to be one of their 
distinguishing traits ; indeed, of sensitive 
people they have generally expressed con- 
tempt, and put them to what seemed their 
proper use by taking away their lands 
and houses, subjugating them, and mak- 
ing their government tributary ; frequent- 
ly even exterminating them. The most 
English of poets and dramatists made 
his plays as full of horror and gloom as 
he well could, and in the eyes of Voltaire 
thus proved his English quality. Of the 
grave he was particularly fond, as may 
be seen in the grave-diggers’ scene in 
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‘* Hamlet,’’ the central object being an 
open grave, out of which dead men’s 
bones and skulls are thrown by the dig- 
gers, who are preparing it for a girl just 
drowned, and the scene embracing what 
would be called in French a grotesque 
dialogue between grave-diggers, a burial 
service with all the most disagreeable de- 
tails, and a continual suggestion of all 
the most painful and revolting associa- 
tions. Yet we doubt if there is at the 
present moment any scene in an English 
play which is so popular, both with ac- 
tors and audiences, as this well-known 
grave-diggers’ scene in “‘ Hamlet”; andif 
it is more popular and finds more interest- 
ed audiences in one country than in an- 
other, it is in America, the home of sensi- 
tiveness, as we are told. If any one 
wishes to see how the play of ‘*‘ Hamlet”’ 
strikes a really sensitive people, or a peo- 
ple who really know themselves to be sen- 
sitive, he will find some information in 
Taine’s ** English Literature,’’ where, in 
speaking of ‘* Hamlet,’’ we find such ex- 
pressions as these : 

He jeers Ingubriously : 

King.—Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius ? 

Hamiet.—At supper. 

King —At supper ! where ? 

Hamiet.—Not where he eats, but where he is 
eaten ; a certain convocation of politic worms 
are e’en at him.* 

And he repeats in five or six fashions these 
grave-digger jests. His thoughts already inhab- 
it a churchyard; to this hopeless philosophy 
your true man is a corpse. Duties, honors, 
passions, pleasures, projects. science, all this is 
but a borrowed mask which death removes 
that we may see ourselves what we are, an eyil- 
smelling and grinning skull. It is this sicht he 
goes to see by Ophelias grave. He counts the 
skulls which the grave-digger turns out; this 
was a lawyer’s, that a courtier’s. What saluta- 
tions, intrigues, pretensions, arrogance! And 
here now is a clown knocking it about with his 
spade, and playing ‘‘at loggats with *em.” 
(wsar and Alexander have turned to clay, and 
make the earth fat; the masters of the world 
have served to ‘ patch a wall.” “* Now get you 
tu my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint 
an inch thick, to this favor she must come; 
make her laugh at that.” When one has come 
to this there is nothing left but to die. 


It is out of this lugubrious play that 
we have immortalized the most lugubri- 
ous scene. It is this scene which to this 
day Shakespearian actors do their best to 
excel in; it is this scene, with its open 
grave, its bones and skulls, its corpse and 


* “ Hamlet,” iv. 3. 
t ‘‘ Hamlet,” v., 1. 
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funeral service, its gloomy humor, its 
wild passion, sends us away from the 
theatre saying once more that Shake- 
speare indeed understood the humi.a heart. 
We are deeply stirred by it, and so far 
from our sensitiveness inducing us to ab- 
stract from the scene any of its details, 
the tendency of the modern Shakespeare 
revival has been to increase them; giv- 
ing more rather than fewer skulls, and 
filling the yawning grave with ‘real 
earth,’ and making Ophelia’s clothes 
heavy with real water. This does not 
look as if we were too sensitive for the 
custom of Christian burial; and if any 
one says that this proves nothing, because 
‘* Hamlet ’’ is a play, and we may like 
burials in plays, though out of the theatre 
we may prefer cremation, we say in reply 
that the objector is equally ignorant of 
the principles which govern the produc- 
tion of dramas and of the burial question. 
We may rely upon it, that if the practice 
of burial was so shocking to a very great 
number of persons that they were long- 
ing for some other mode of interring the 
dead, they would not be deeply moved by 
this scene, but rather shocked, as M. 
Taine is evidently with the whole play. 
Such scenes as these are just those which 


must spring out of the profoundest under- 
standing of the feelings, prejudices, and 


sentiments of a race of people. Our feel- 
ings do not lead us to find anything shock- 
ing in murders taking place on the stage ; 
indeed, we enjoy seeing an actor stab an- 
other, and particularly relish the specta- 
cle of the latter’s slow death. They do 
not enjoy the stage death agony in France. 
We are not so sensitive as we sometimes 
wish we were. 


— To look at the matter from another 
point of view, it may fairly be asked 
whether there is anything that is senti- 
mentally very attractive about the substi- 
tution of the teverberating furnace for 
the coffin. It is not the funeral pyre of 
the Greeks and Romans which it is pro- 
posed to introduce—we could not possi- 
bly afford the consumption of wood that 
must ensue: and therefore we can hardly 
expect the pleasing literary associations 
connected with cremation to have a new 
birth. Those who 

Have the dead in charge 
will not be able in America, and in the 
nineteenth century, to build pyres 
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A hundred feet each way from side to side, 
nor will they be likely to flay and dress 

Before it many fatlings of the flock 

And oxen with curved feet and crooked horns, 
with the fat of which to cover carefully 

The dead from head to foot 

(it seems from this custom, the allusion to 
which we take from the description of 
the burial of Patroclus, that after all they 
were not so sensitive in some matters in 
the Homeric days as we are now). Nor 
shall we invoke Boreas and Zephyr to 
breathe upon the lighted fire, because 
we do not any longer believe in the 
Boreas and Zephyr, though the belief in 
them was no doubt a pleasing supersti- 
tion, and indeed one that for our own part 
we should like very much to see revived if 
it were possible. It is very improbable 
that even the rich will be allowed here- 
after to consume wood in the way the 
ancients used it, now that the preserva- 
tion of the forests has been discovered to 
be connected so closely with the neces- 
sary supply of rain; nay, it is unlikely 
that such a picturesque kind of cremation 
as that used in the funeral rites of Shelley 
will not prove too expensive ; and Shelley 
was burned in a sheet-iron furnace. 
Even if some few millionaires should find 
it in their power to conduct family fu- 
nerals in the classical way, the great mul- 
titude of mankind would still be obliged, 
on account of cheapness, to economize 
fuel. Indeed, in most of the accounts we 
have seen of the incremation experiments, 
economy of time, space, and material 
seems to have been the main object in 
view. Professor Brunetti of Padua and 
Sir Henry Thompson seem to have most 
thoroughly tested the question, and that 
we may not exaggerate, we take from a 
newspaper which lies before us an ac- 
count of their experiments. Dr. Bru- 
netti says: ‘‘He found that in the re- 
torts of gas manufactories, or in closed 
receptacles, free from air, under ordinary 
conditions, a satisfactory performance was 
impossible. After experiment, he dis- 
covered, in the first place, there is neces- 
sary an oblong furnace of fire-proof bricks 
having ten holes below, by means of 
which the fire can be regulated. The 
upper part of this must be hollowed to 
receive the coffin, and over this a domed 
cover, by which the flames, as in a rever- 
beratory furnace, may be directed upon 
the body. Within the coffin isa metal 
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support on which the body rests fixed by 
thick iron wires. The operation embraces 
three periods: first, the heating of the 
body; second, the incineration of the 
soft parts ; third, the calcination of the 
bones. During the first period, about a 
half hour after the furnace is lighted the 
combustion of the body begins. It gives 
off a large quantity of gas, and the man- 
agement of the reverberatory parts of the 
furnace is of great importance. During 
the second period the spontaneous com- 
bustion of the body takes place, which, 
according to Professor Brunetti, makes a 
profound impression on the mind. If tlie 
wood has been well arranged, two hours 
suffice to produce complete carboniza- 
tion. During the third period, the air- 
holes being opened, the carbonized mass 
is collected and placed upon a fresh plate, 
and the heat is now urged to the utmost, 
a fresh supply of wood being inserted 
By means of this arrangement complete 
incremation—that is to say, incineration 
of the soft parts and perfect calcination 
of the bones—is effected in two hours. 
When the furnace has cooled the cinders 
and bones are collected and deposited in 
a funeral urn. As the result of his ex- 


periments Professor Brunetti found the 
body of a woman, thirty-five years old, 
weighing one hundred and ten pounds, re- 
duced to fourand a half pounds, and that 
of a man of fifty, weighing ninety pounds, 


reduced to two and a half pounds. Quot- 
ing from Sir Henry Thompson’s article, 
* These ashes were exhibited at the Vienna 
Exposition. They were of a delicate 
white, and contained in a glass box twelve 
inches long by eight inches wide and 
eight deep. The quantity of wood neces- 
sary was about one hundred and iifty 
pounds, and cost about seventy-five cents 
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of our money. All disagreeable effects 
were avoided, the process was cleanly, and 
the expense merely nominal, as we see.’ ”’ 
These are certainly very interesting ex- 
periments, but we are inclined to think 
that what they ultimately point to is a 
more economical contrivance even than 
the reverberating furnace described by 
Dr. Brunetti. The danger that the de- 
struction of forests may lead to the ces- 
sation of rain, and the danger of the ex- 
haustion of the English coal-fields, and the 
unquestionable fact of the high price of 
coal with us, all point in the direction of 
combining, if possible, the heating appa- 
ratus now actually in use by society with 
that which the mutual cremation societies 
may invent for the improvement and re- 
form of the burial custom. That combi- 
nation does not seem to us difficult ; for 
already almost every house, at least of 
people tolerably well off in the world, is 
supplied with a furnace; and if there is 
not inventiveness enough in the world to 
devise a combination furnace which shall 
usually be applied to the object of warm- 
ing the family, but on occasions of death 
may be turned to account as an incremat- 
ing machine, we must be sadly off for in- 
yentors. Is there any reason why a re- 
verberating furnace such as is described 
by Professor Brunetti may not be used 
for warming large establishments? if not, 
perhaps the codperative principle may be 
applied here, and one furnace warm and 
consume the dead of a whole ward at one 
and the same time. There would be real 
economy in this; and if the question is 
between cremation at seventy-five cents 
apiece, and cremation with a positive 
saving of time, space, and money, we 
know very well which most of us would 
prefer. 





